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INTRODUCTION 


À. In the following work we are concerned with the question of 
what function and significance was attached to human reason in 
Christians lives. We pose this question with regard to the New 
Testament. We hope to obtain our first insight into this problem 
by means of what we believe to be a representative example of the 
New Testament, namely the example of the person of the apostle Paul. 
Our interest, however, is not in the so-called psychology of the 
apostle; rather we are asking what role the human reason played in 
his preaching and, consequently, what significance he attached to it. 
Yet we will try to answer this question in our present investigation, 
not with regard to the content of his preaching, but solely, as a 
preliminary step, with regard to his methods. Thus the object of our 
investigation is not the methods of Paul's preaching as such but 
only in so far as it concerns the “intellectual element” which may be 
contained in it. 

Therefore our two basic questions are : 

Do Paul's preaching methods reflect his attitude to the function and 
significance of human reason in "preaching" ? 

If they do, what exactly is it that, in the last analysis, obliges him 
and so us also to introduce human reason into our lives as Christ's 
witnesses ? 

We must limit ourselves to the two Thessalonian letters together 
with the corresponding Thessalonica-pericope in Acts. Yet we hope 
that the results of the investigation will be representative.! 


1 We could only reach a really satisfactory answer to our question once we could 
gain a wider view of this whole complex of questions through other representative 
studies of the New Testament, quite apart from the examination of the content of 
the preaching itself (yet cf. p. 178, n. 7f.). 

i) Faith and human reason could, e.g., also be investigated through asking what role 
the latter plays in “knowing God's will". 

ii) The same problem could be investigated by raising the question whether and how 
far the early Chureh saw itself also to have an intellectual responsibility towards 
its non-Christian environment. 

iii) Again the problem of the relation of faith and human reason in Paul is raised, 
prima facie, when we concern ourselves with his missionary strategy. Here we 
would already find an interaction between the working of the Holy Spirit and 
Paul's deliberate planning. 

iv) And this question raises itself too from the other end when we investigate the 
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B. The two Thessalonian letters are among the oldest, if not 
themselves the oldest, of the surviving letters of Paul.? In addition 
they are with A 17, 2ff. a witness to the “first known Christian 
missionary to preach in Europe. This step... set the course of 
Christianity westwards”.® But apart from this very important but 
purely chronological and geographical * fact, the decisive reason for 
beginning with the two Thessalonian letters (and particularly in 


spiritual background of Paul's hearers and ask how far Paul could find a “point 
of contact” and so how far he could reckon with hearers who were ready to listen 
to him. Although, strictly speaking, this is a question of the value of the human 
reason in non-Christians in hearing the gospel, yet it has its consequences for Paul's 
preaching methods (and in some cases the contents of his preaching) if his apologetic 
was not to be & pure farce. Did his hearers bring with them insights from their 
own age and situation which could give them help in understanding Paul's message ? 
With regard to the persons mentioned in A 17, 4.11 f. at any rate the commentators 
have analysed the facts as follows : 


a) 


b) 
c) 


d) 


e) 


the men (“a large number of minds" Fin xxv) in this typical Graeco-Roman 
city—‘‘as in other places" (Mor 1, 18)—, “in various ranks of society, both 
within and without the range of Jewish influence" (Fin xxv), are depicted as 
“dissatisfied with the... intellectual absurdity of polytheism” (Mor 1, 18; cf. 
also Mo 3), “weary of heathen ... philosophy” (Fin xvi)—‘‘out of their native 
pagan darkness" (Ad 9). 

they have already taken a step “towards the light" (Ad 9). 

this step into the light made them “‘in a manner”, as Gl (v) adds in qualification, 
into “congenial soil” (Fin xv), ‘‘soil specially fitted for the sowers of the Christian 
word" (La 66): “the ground had long been prepared" (Bi xiii). If thus “der 
Stand der Gemüther empfánglich" (A-R 2; cf. also Wet, 91), then they were 
really “a prepared people" (Fin xv) and “‘prepared for ‘the good news of God’ ” 
(Fin xxv; xv), “for the reception of Christianity" (Gl v), to which they accordingly 
gave “a ready welcome" (Mor 1, 18). 

and the "readiest hearers of the Gospel" (Fin xvi) are as such "ready to listen 
to reason" (Ad 9). Therefore the “readiest hearers of the Gospel” could only be 
“enquiring and thinking people" (Mo 3), “enlightened Gentiles" (Fin xvi), the 
“more refined and intelligent Greek women of the upper classes" (Fin xvii; 
cf. also Hen 9). 

and, correspondingly, that which ‘Christianity offered" (Ne xi; Bi xii) to these 
men, i.e. this inclination to “reason” and as such to the gospel is “just ( !) what 
they were seeking" (Bi xii), nothing else than the fulfilment of a “clearly felt 
want” (La 65) : "In Christianity they found a faith that satisfied” (Mor 2, 12; 
Mo 3; cf. also Mor 1, 18). 


? Cf. New Testament introductions and commentaries on 1/2 Th. 

3 Mor I, 15. 

4 B-C 122 remarks : **Merkwürdig ist, dass diese brieflichen Ansprachen des Apostles 
erst auf seinen europäischen Reisen begannen”. 
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answering this question) is as follows: “No other writing of the great 
apostle provides a greater insight into his missionary methods ...",5 
into “the character of the Apostle's missionary preaching".* And “in 
connection with the Acts” ?..., “we can draw from the Epistles ... a 
clear picture of the Apostle’s manner of... preaching at Thes- 
salonica ...".* We do not need to concern ourselves in our investigations 
of either A or 1/2 Th with all the data which they provide concerning 
Paul's preaching methods. For the object of our investigation is, as 
we have said, not the methods of Paul's preaching as such but only 
in so far as they can throw light on the problem of the function and 
significance of the human reason in the life of the first Christians. 
But if this is the particular slant of our investigation then we must 
ask again whether it really helps to take as our starting-point “the 
Cinderellas of the recognized Pauline epistles ...”.° For this is one's 
evaluation of them if one holds that basically these letters “in force 
of intellect ... do not rise to the height of some of the later Epistles ..." 10 
and thus show neither “constructive or dialectic skill...” 1 as, e.g., 
Romans, nor “the logical dexterity of Galatians",!? nor in short “the 
more argumentative methods of the Epistles to the Galatians or 
Romans". In our study the centre of attention will not be the 
content of 1/2 Th as such but only the allusions made there to Paul's 
original missionary activity, so that this supposed “Cinderella- 
character" of the letters does not really affect our question; but 
quite apart from that it is worth mentioning in the interests of our 
problem how scholars have tried to "explain" this apparent fact. 

(1) On the one hand they cite the "infancy" of the Thessalonian 
Christians as the reason for the “simple theology" 14 contained in 
these two letters: “Babes in Christ, newly won over from idolatry, 
need simple and pure religion rather than reasoned and systematized 
theology".:5 


5 Mor 2, 9. 

6 Mi 3, vii; so also Fin xxv. 
? Cf. also Mi 3, xlii. 
* El 77. 

9 Ne xxvii. 

10 Fin lviii. 

11 Mi 3, xliii. 

12 Ne xxvii. 

13 Mi 3, Ixiv. 

14 ibid. 

15 PI ], xiv. 
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(2) On the other hand they "explain" the “plain, almost dis- 
appointingly straightforward, normal letter-writing” 16 not by the 
need in such early days for "simple religion" but by the "simple" 
character of its recipients in general: “This church was not troubled 
with any of the refined subtleties of thought that interested the more 
dreamy, speculative Christians of Ephesus and the Churches in the 
Lycus Valley, nor with the ambition of intellectuality in which the 
Greeks of Achaia indulged".!? The last-named in particular “brought 
into their religion a shallow intellectualism, ...and a general in- 
stability ... They ... underrated ... sober moral qualities ...”.18 

In contrast, they go on to "explain", the first missionaries in 
Thessalonica were in a far more fortunate position. Here they had a 
“seltene schöne Zeit”,1° and the Thessalonians were “morally more 
promising material for missionaries to work upon".?» Why? Because 
they were "practical people”,2ı “simple’’,2? “solid, reliable, homely 
folk” 2? and as such had “a simple view of the teachings they had 
received".24 Therefore they showed no interest in “doctrinal contro- 
versies” 25 or “theological refinements’’.2¢ 

All this, either the Thessalonian Christians’ “infancy” or their 
"character" in general, is meant to explain the "fact" of the “dis- 
appointingly simple theology” contained in 1/2 Th with its “neither 
passionate nor argumentative” 2? theology. But has one here really 
“explained” a fact which actually exists ? 

To (1) Quite apart from the fact that all congregations to which 
Paul writes were once “babes in Christ"—even the Corinthians—, 
we must leave aside here the extremely difficult question of what is 
meant by “simple and pure religion”, and that in contrast to 
“reasoned theology”. 

i) We want here to recall the generally recognized “occasional 


16 Ne xxvii. 
17 Ad 13. 
18 Bi xxiv. 
19 Ew 40. 
20 P] 1, v. 
?1 Bi xxxv. 
22 Ad 13. 
23 Bi xxiv. 
24 Ad 13. 
25 Bi xxiv. 
26 Bi xxxv; cf. also xxiii. 
2? Fin lviii. 
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nature" of these letters : “they are especially adapted to the conditions 
and needs of his correspondents in the special circumstances they are 
designed to meet".2* This certainly also goes some way to explain 
the fact that the allegation of the "simple theology" of the two 
“straightforward” Thessalonian letters continually comes up against 
the glaring problems that the letters present for us 2° and the “ob- 
scurity that some people complain of when reading his epistles".*e 
What is the meaning of “simple theology", simple "religion" in the 
light of the many “allusions to what the Thessalonians already know” 31 
—and the rule that “the more familiar the subjects with which they 
deal were to their first readers, the more veiled they are from us ..." ? 32 
Can we really talk so sweepingly of “plain, almost disappointingly 
straightforward, normal letter-writing" ? 

ii) And if one “lays bare" the letters, one thing becomes plain, that 
Paul “taught them—or at least expected them to understand—a 
great many of the fundamental Christian convictions" ;33 he “must 
have taught a great deal of doctrine, so much is assumed as known ...”.34 
Therefore “to call the letter ‘undogmatic’ would be misleading".35 
Rather the last two chapters of 1 Th and the whole of 2 Th are 
nothing but “teaching and exhortation rendered necessary by his 
converts’ intellectual difficulties".3e 

To (2) The contrast that many commentators think that they see 
between the “simple folk" at Thessalonica and the "shallow intel- 
lectualism" at Corinth and the connected contrast of “sober moral 
qualities" and “moral instability" seem more artificial than real: 
“Die Stadt trug durchaus griechisches Gepräge, wie denn überhaupt 
der Unterschied zwischen den dort, im Herzen Makedoniens, sesshaften 
Makedoniern, einem den Griechen verwandten Stamm, und den Süd- 
hellenen um die Zeit, da das Christentum dort Wurzel schlug, nicht 
mehr von Bedeutung war".? “Das sittliche Leben zu Thessalonich 


28 Ad 14; cf. Ne xxvi; Bi xxxv; etc. 
39 Cf. Ad 9. 

30 Ad 5. 

31 Mi 3, xli f. 

32 Mi 3, xlii; cf. also n. 1. 

33 Gra 51. 

34 p] 1, xiv. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ga 22. 

37 Wo 2; cf. Barn 4; Lat xix 
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wird zur Zeit Christi nicht besser und nicht schlechter gewesen sein als 
in jeder anderen bedeutenden und volkreichen, heidnischen Stadt des 
römischen Reiches'.355 The “fact” of the “Cinderella-character” of 
1/2 Th with regard to the “intellect” is thus an extremely questionable 
matter in the light of both the references in the text and the existence 
of the text itself. Mostly, scholars have explained a "fact" which did 
not exist at all. The resultant inferences that one draws about Paul's 
first appearance at Thessalonica must therefore be drawn with the 
greatest caution, if at all. 

In contrast it seems to me very important that we should constantly 
attend, in investigating this matter, to the following two points: 

(1) We must always be aware of the dialectic which characterizes 
any letter: on the one hand we find in 1/2 Th a “Beschränkung auf 
Hauptsachen, die verhältnismässige Konzentration" and thus a 
"reflektierende ... Beurteilung" 3° that arises from the author's 
temporal and spatial detachment. That certainly applies also to the 
“insight into his missionary methods" 4 to be gained from these 
letters. But on the other hand we must at the same time note, as we 
have already remarked, that the letters were not written in order 
“to instruct us as to the character or the methods of St. Paul”. 

This brings us to the important insight that, despite the “Be- 
schränkung auf Hauptsachen" possible through his detachment, we 
ean only learn anything about Paul's original missionary works in 
Thessalonica “gebrochen”, refracted through the prism of the present 
and therefore quite specific situation in Thessalonica and the resultant 
purpose of Paul's letters to that place. 

Positively that means that when Paul reminisces about his former 
visit he presumably does so more or less in the interests of his present 
purpose in writing the letters. Negatively that means that we cannot 
too quickly find "fundamental" truths in his words or allusions or 
deduce them from these. For we can only contact the missionary Paul 
through the letter-writer Paul. 

(2) We must continually remain watchful and alert to the pos- 
sibility of the content of Paul's preaching influencing his preaching 


38 Bor 10. 

39 Op. cit., 24. 
49 Cf. p. 3. 

41 pl l, xv. 
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methods—and thus influencing his evaluation of the "intellectual 
element" as reflected in these methods. 


Conclusions : 

The absence of “reasoned theology" in 1/2 Th is too questionable a 
matter to count as a serious argument against our enquiry, which 
tries to discern the "intellectual element” above all through observing 
the way in which Paul originally encountered the Thessalonians. 

Therefore there is no reason why we should not investigate the 
problem of the relation of faith and human reason to one another with 
regard to 1/2 Th (and A 17, 2ff.). For here we are not only very near 
to the “Herzschlag paulinischen Lebens" *? and can thus “understand 
the personality and methods of St. Paul aright" ** but also at the 
same time we can learn “something of the atmosphere and temper 
in which the primitive Church developed into the full flower of the 
Christian faith’’.44 Both must be seen together. “A detailed study ... 
is essential, therefore, to a proper understanding of the Apostolic 
Age, and forms the best introduction to the more developed inter- 
pretation of Christian thought, which we are accustomed to describe 
as Paulinism". 4s 


42 Do 23. 
43 Ne xxvii. 
44 Ibid. 

45 Mi 3, vii. 


CHAPTER ONE 
ACTS 17, 2-4 
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Because our chief concern is with the two Thessalonian letters— 
and this can be no more than just a beginning for a comprehensive 
study of the Pauline corpus—we must here elicit what Luke says in 
his account of Paul's stay at Thessaloniea which is relevant to our 
question. We must therefore examine the "intellectual element" in 
Acts 17, 2-4, as it is reflected in Paul's missionary methods. 


i) First come some comments which attempt to show—however 
cursorily—how this passage fits into the whole Pauline section of 
Acts. 

ii) Next we must show, again somewhat cursorily, how the Thessalonica 
and Beroea pericopes hang together. 

ii) Within the Beroea pericope we find evidence to suggest that it 
would be helpful to treat both pericopes together for the purpose of 
our investigation. From this will follow our procedure and methods 
of investigation. 


To i) Adeney's comment,? “The brief epitome of Paul's preaching 

at Thessalonica in Acts sheds an interesting light on his method of 
evangelizing", raises the question of what other information Acts 
gives us on Paul's missionary methods. 
8) Up to the end of ch. 16 there are hardly any detailed statements 
on Paul's missionary methods. All the accounts of the first, missionary 
journey given to us in this respect are either characterized by the 
absolute and all-embracing use of the word “preach” in various 
formulae ? or else attention is focused on some miracle and the preaching 
is “tagged on" to that (13, 6-12; 14, 3.8-13; 15, 12). 


1 7. 

2 karayyéAew TOv Aóyov ToO beos 13, 5 ; xvpiov 15, 36 ; karayyéMerat dpiv ddeots ápap- 
tidy 13, 38 ; edayyedtlecOar 14, 7.15.21; 16, 10; rv érayyeMay 13, 32; ... Bibdokovres 
15, 35 ; Aadeiv 14, 1.9 ; 16, 13 ; rov Adyov 14, 25 ; 16, 6 ; ròv Aóyov roô beos 13, 46 ; 16, 32; 
Ta pjpara raüra 13, 42 ; úno IIlasAov AcAoupevois 13, 45 ; 16, 14. 

3 13, 12: miracle and teaching inseparably connected. There is no mention of 
preaehing in the account of the miracle. Faith follows because of the miracle, not 
because of preaching. 14, 3 : miracles confirm the preaching. Full account of the miracle 
and the reaction to it (v. 13). The sermon follows this.—14, 9.11 : miraculous healing 
directly connected with his preaching. Division among the people because of the miracle 
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b) But from ch. 17 these references become more frequent and more 
regular. Now Paul’s preaching comes more into the foreground and 
references to the manner of his preaching occur more often.‘ Cor- 
respondingly, miracles that occur are either no longer so directly 
related to the preaching or at least clearly play a secondary role com- 
pared to it (19, 12; 20, 10f.), or else have nothing more to do with the 
preaching and occur completely separately and do not evoke faith 
(chs. 27, 28). 

These general considerations lead us to conjecture that when Paul 
moved to the West his preaching methods changed. This change can 
also be summarized as follows : in 14, 3 Paul's preaching is confirmed 
by miracles, in 17, 11 Paul’s hearers confirm his preaching after 
critical hearing. In 14, 9.11 there is dissension among the people 
because of a miraculous healing, and in 17, 18.34 because of Paul’s 
words. In other words, from ch. 17 on there appears to be in place 
of miracles real argument or exposition which appeals to the hearers’ 
reason. This conjecture needs fuller corroboration in the context of 


and not really because of the message.—15, 12: onpeia xal. repara.—16, 16ff. : central 
to this are two miracles: i) exorcizing of demons (vv. 18ff.), ii) earthquake pointing to 
hearing of prayer (vv. 25ff.). Paul's preaching is completely eclipsed. Faith is the result 
of the miraculous experience. 

5 ScardyecBar 17, 17 ; 18, 19; 19, 9; 20, 7.9 ; 24, 25. 

&aAéyeoa« Stavolywr 17, 2. 

dcadéyeoPar naparıdeuevos 17, 2. 

&taddyeodar weiBey 18, 4; 19, 8. 

é£eriÜero Siapaprupopevos ... weiOwy ... Erreißovro 28, 23 f. 
émeíaU aav 17, 4. 

ede£avro röv Aóyov ... dvaxpivovres ... 17, 11. 

Si8dokew ... róv Adyov roô co 18, 1. 

dvayyéM ew kai du. ... Sapaprupdpevos 20, 20 f. 
xnpócaev tiv Baad. rod eod xai Giütokew rà wept ToU kupiov ... 28, 31. 
Gutreiv 20, 11; 24, 26. 

ovvéBaddov adré ... 17, 18. 

avveixero TH Àóyq ... 18, 5. 

5 When Fo writes that “These people listened to the arguments ... and verified them 
by daily examination" (162) then we could formulate it accordingly thus : in chs. 13-16 
Paul's preaching is "verified" by signs and wonders. 

6 As far as I know, the only one to see here a shift of emphasis like this is Bi: "In 
the synagogue of the east teaching was the method of instruction ... and, the Christian 
evangelist accordingly taught and preached the word. But in the more critical atmosphere 
of the west dogmatic assertion was not sufficient and S. Paul had to adopt the method 
of reasoning, in which he was an adept" (295). A shift of emphasis of a rather different 
sort is described by O. Glombitza in his article “Der Schritt nach Europa : Erwägungen 
zu Act 16, 9-15” in ZNW 53, 1962, 77-82. 
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an investigation of the whole of Acts. Here it will serve us as a general 
hypothesis for our investigation. 

To ii) There is no particularly clear connection with the Philippi 
pericope (16, 14-40). On the other hand the close connection with the 
following Beroea pericope is immediately revealed by the following 
points : 


a) edyevéatepot THv èv OeocaAoviky (v. 11) 

b) oi dad ris Ococadovixns "Jovdaior — cadevovres Kal Tapdooovtes 
(v. 13 ; cf. v. 5) 

c) Tüv re veßonevwv "EAAnvwv mhlos mo, yvvaucóv re TOV mporov 
odk óAMya (v. 4) —ràÀv "EAAnvidwv yvvarkav TÜV e)oxyuuóvov kal 
avpdv oùk dAiyou (v. 12) 

d) 10b-14 

e) in both cases the use of the Scriptures is emphasized, in 17, 2 in 
the context of Paul's dıaAeyeodaı 
in 17, 11 in the context of the hearers’ dvaxpivew 


To iii) 
a) dvaxpivew tas ypadas (17, 11) corresponds to diardyecOat ... azo 
av ypapdar (17, 2). 
b) When in v. 11 the Beroeans’ reaction is described as that of those 
olrıves " Eöe£avro Tov Aóyov pera máons mpoßvnias,® [tò] Kaß’nue- 


? A lot depends on the correct rendering of this relative pronoun. Many translate it 
with “for they" (Br 1, 328; Han 175; Wi 196 et al.), “in that” (Rac 299; A 2, 140), 
“inasmuch as" (Gr 1, 123), “da” (Schla 1, 210 et al.), although M III (48) states that 
in “Ac 17, 11 they were not more noble because they received the message, but simply 
who received the message". Others avoid this difficulty by following Ha (447) in his 
assumption that “Mit ofrwes beginnt praktisch ein neuer Satz" (so, e.g., Stä 225; Co 94). 
But a point raised in M 123f. must, it seems to me, be considered. After a discussion 
of M I (92) and H. J. Cadbury (in JBL 42, 1923, 150ff.), Moule remarks a propos of a 
distinction still to be made or no longer to be made in the New Testament between 
és, 7, 6 and dors, Arts, Öri that in A 17, 11 “it is possible to argue that ... a distinction 
certainly improves the sense and may have been intended" (124). Moule thinks that 
the use of ofrıves here is "essential" and has the meaning “which by its very nature” 
(following F. J. A. Hort, The First Epistle of Si. Peter, I.1-II.17, London, 1898, p. 133). 
If applied to our passage that would then mean that the Beroeans were not e)yevéorepoc 
because they showed mpoßypia and because of this applied themselves to dvakptvew, but 
that they did these last two things because they were e)yevéorepo:. Would their readiness 
(and capacity) for dvaxpivew ultimately rest upon what is meant by euyeveorepoı ? Apart 
from Moule, Rac (299) also seems to incline to this line of interpretation when he "argues 
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pav ? dvakpivovres tas ypadas ei 10 éyoi 4 radra oürws ... Emiorevoav 
then we have to bear this in mind when in v. 4 it was only briefly 
said of the Thessalonian hearers’ reaction that xai rives EE adrav 
émeioÜnoav Kal mpocexAnpwOnoar ... 

c) When it is remarked in passing in v. 13 örı kai ev 7H Bepoia 
karnyyeAn imo roô llaAov 6 Aóyos ro Oo), then behind this 


that the Berean Jews were more open to conviction because of an aristocratic back- 
ground, and presumably a better education" (so in Bl 130— quite apart from the fact 
that Rac does not mention the first but doubtless intends the latter. According to A 2, 
140 Luther and Calvin also assume an “aristocratic background”). The great majority 
of interpreters, however, somewhat hastily reject this interpretation on the grounds 
that “Luke ... does define his meaning, and it seems clear from the explanatory clause 
that he calls the Bereans *more noble' because their conduct contrasted with that of 
the Thessalonian mob ..." (Bl 130 and many others, many of them writing years after 
Moule's first ed. and Turner's grammar, but taking no notice at all of them). In contrast 
to L 19, 12 and IC 1, 26 where in fact eöyevjs means “well-born, high-born" (A-G 319), 
“well-born, noble" (L-S; M-M 259f.), it is here emphasized that “it (= eöyevjs) came 
to denote those qualities which were expected in people so born" (Br 1, 328; so also 
Lu 1, 303; Wi 198; A 2, 141). The emphasis is therefore on their disposition rather than 
on their pedigree. This leads to translations like ‘‘noble-minded” (A-G 319), “von 
edler Gesinnung” (Hol 109), or simply “edler” (Schla 1, 210), “von edlerem Charakter" 
(We 361) and thus, thoroughly moralizing ''anstándiger" (Co 94; Ha 447; Sta 225; 
Pre 106). But if Moule's proposal is right and we have to relate edyevéorepo closely to 
mpolvuía and dvarpivew, then a translation like "more ingenuous or open-minded” 
(Bar 297), “free from prejudice" (Fo 162), “more candid and impartial" (A2, 141) 
would be more appropriate.—Be as that may, it seems to be ultimately of secondary 
importance for our question whether we are dealing here with a certain class of men 
or with qualities which are characteristic of such a class of men. But what is important 
for us is the idea suggested by Moule's proposal, namely that a certain intellectual 
openness is here a prerequisite for an intelligent acceptance of the message. This idea 
is the Beroean pericope's contribution to the Thessalonian pericope. This element was 
not evident in the latter in its description of the Thessalonians’ reaction. We should 
certainly read it between the lines there, however. 

8 A stock formula; examples in TDNT VI 699, n. 13; cf. also D B 254f.; D NB 82; 
Mi 1, 10 and comms. Its meaning is something like “willingness, readiness" (A-G 713; 
L-S), "enthusiasm" (M-M 540), “zeal” (TDNT VI 699). 

® As in L 11, 2; 19, 47; an adverb. Cf. Rob 487. Ha: “Paulus predigte ihnen also 
täglich, ohne dass von täglichen Gottesdiensten die Rede wäre” (447). 

10 M III (127) : “... clauses introduced by ei and dependent on a verb like [nreiv are 
virtually indirect questions, a class. survival". Cf. also n. 7. 

11 M IJI (130): "Luke is fond of this opt. (in indirect questions).” Cf. also p. 131 
for the possible consequences which Turner draws from this for the dating of L/A. Cf. 
also Bur 11; Si 112; Rob 890, 1408, 1044: “the change is made from an indicative...” 
(cf. also 1021). The use of the opt. here throws an interesting light on the process of the 
öexeodaı. Apparently the word was only accepted on the condition that one wanted 
first to test the correctness of what Paul said. 
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general statement lies all that was described in so much more detail 
in 17, 2f. : 8ueM£aro adrois ano r@v ypaóóv, Siavolywyv Kal maparı- 
Heuevos ... karayyeAAw ... The clearest difference within these two 
connected pericopes is thus that in the Thessalonian pericope the 
manner of Paul's preaching is in the foreground and in the Beroean 
one the manner of the hearers’ reaction to his preaching, which is 
only mentioned here in passing; both are closely related to the 
“Scriptures”. But that means that the manner of Paul's preaching is 
reflected in the manner of his hearers’ reception of it, and vice versa. 

These observations, especially the last, justify us, as we have said, 
in evaluating these two accounts together in our investigation into 
Paul's missionary methods in general and into the intellectual element 
within those methods in particular, and indeed they make it advisable 
that we thus proceed. In both accounts we have more or less the same 
situation and events, but one deals with this and the other with that 
element. 

But how then can Acts 17, 2-4 and the Beroea pericope throw any 
light, perhaps even a particularly clear light, on our problem ? 


Procedure 


Verses 17, 2 12.3 13.4 14 use of Paul's preaching the terms SıaA&yeodaı, 
Stavoiyev, naparideoda: and karayyeAdeıv and of the hearers’ reaction 
meideodaı and mpockAnpoiobat. 

On the basis of the thesis that Paul’s preaching methods are 
reflected in the way that his hearers react to his preaching this 
investigation of Acts will proceed along two paths : 


§ 1.1 

First we will make a general survey of the "intellectual element" 
in all the concepts with which L describes the manner—as opposed 
to the content—of Paul’s preaching in 17, 2-4. 

This is followed by a preliminary attempt at correlating the concepts 
investigated and their possible consequences for our investigation. 


$12 
Then we will try to think through in theological terms this intellectual 


12 On this verse in general cf. B-D-F 189, 1; Rob 408, 537; Bu 116; Si 196. 
18 On this verse in general cf. Bur 30. 
14 On this verse in general cf. Rob 224, 669, 1163; M III 282; W 234; Si 84. 
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element that we have detected and provisionally correlated; this will 
have to be done within the context of the understanding—at present 
still to be defined—which L has of the apostle’s task. 


§ 2.1 

We will then investigate further that expression which above all 
also has in view the hearers of the preaching, and in particular their 
reaction to it—reideodaı. But we will confine ourselves to the active 
form, since even here when paying more attention to the hearers’ 
reaction our principal concern is for the methods of Paul’s preaching. 


§ 2.2 

Using our investigation of this concept in classical Greek we must 
then try to interpret theologically the concept conveyed by this 
word in Acts. 

But the procedure and argument of the Acts section of our 
investigation will only become fully apparent when it is noted that 
the division previously mentioned (between §1 and $2) coincides 
with another division which also characterizes the whole investigation : 

The first main section (§ 1) is rather like the observation of the 
tips of various icebergs. The survey of interrelated ideas (8.aAéyeo0a:, 
ávakpivew, Ouavotyew, maparidesda:, karayyéAMew) which only deals 
with what is above water level is presented solely for what it can 
offer for the clarification of relations and the answering of our specific 
question, namely what is the function and significance of the human 
reason in the life of Christians, as it is reflected in the example— 
fragmentary though it is—of Paul's method of preaching. In the 
second major section ($2) a considerable part of the underwater 
mass of one iceberg (meíÜew) receives closer examination. This will 
enable us to subject the result obtained through the survey, which 
would be open to the charge of arbitrariness, to an additional control, 
that of a study in depth of a concept belonging to the same circle 
of ideas. 

This union of two interrelated investigations seems to me to be 
justified on two grounds : 

i) such a two-pronged attack is invited by the text itself; 

ii) it provides the easiest way of guaranteeing that, despite the fact 
that this study is limited to such a narrow field, we yet obtain a 
relatively assured and representative insight into the function and 
significance of the human reason in the life of the first Christians. 
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With regard to the New Testament the following rule holds good, 
that we shall, in investigating Acts 17, 2-4, stick as closely as possible 
to the immediate context. We do not want to throw away the chance 
of gleaning valuable knowledge from this text by precipitately reading 
the two Thessalonian letters into it. 


$1. Toe “INTELLECTUAL ELEMENT” IN Paur’s METHOD oF 
PREACHING WITH RESPECT TO THE SOURCES: 
THE “ARGUMENT” FROM SCRIPTURE 


Section 1 : Observations 
A) 8iaAMéyeota: 1 
I) Survey of the problem 


Acts uses this word almost? exclusively of Paul's missionary 
activities. Yet? it has been understood in various different ways.* 
Two considerations are in place with regard to this varying under- 


1 Occurs in all 13 times in the New Testament, once in Mk (9, 34), once in Hb (12, 5), 
once in Jud (9) and 10 times in Acts (17, 2.17; 18, 4.19; 19, 8.9; 20, 7.9; 24, 12.25). 

2 Cf. A 20, 7. 

3 On its etymology, ef. Bo 563f.; Buck 1253ff.; Fr II 94-6; Ho 175; Ka II 10; Mey 
IV 496ff.; Po 658; Pr 263; W-P II 422; also vanH 204; op. cit. App. 50. 

4 While none of the NT lexicons, grammars or exegetes go so far as to apply to the 
New Testament the meaning of ScaAéyec@a: as “gewandt seyn im Reden” which is found 
in P I 586 and Ps I1, 645 and which arises naturally from the idea of dialectical proce- 
dure, yet many agree with the other, more general meaning of “... sich unterreden, 
unterhalten ... im Wechselgesprách etwas ins Klare bringen ..." (P and Ps, op. cit.). 
So we find “discuss, conduct a discussion ... of lectures which were likely to end in 
disputations” (A-G 184; E 99; Ma IL 1, 93.106.117); “sich besprechen" (P-K I 353; 
Schla 1, 208); '"Wechselgespráche" (Holl, 109; We 358 = dialogue form); then ‘to 
reason" (Wi 196) and/or “discourse” (Pa 128; Bar 295) or “to argue" (Rac 295; Han 
173; Beg IV 203); "reasoning in friendly intercourse" (Mi3, xxvi); “the conducted 
discussions" (O'Neill, J. C., The Theology of Acts in its historical setting, London, 1961, 
120) ; “S:aAdyopar bedeutet die Diskussion" (H 138, who on p. 159 lumps ójuAMéo, dradeyopar 
and dcarpifw together); Her (60) thinks that “ ‘Disputed’ gives the force of daAdyeodaı 
better than ‘reasoned’ " (cf. also M-M 150; Schl I 586; Z 127; Sch 1, 53.60; Ma II 1, 
255.313; 113, 46; He 95, 99; Th 21, 4.6). On the other hand Schrenk (in ZDNT II 94) 
rejects ‘‘disputation” categorically (“no reference") and decides in favour of "delivering 
of religious lectures or sermons". Similarly categorical are Dibelius (Dibelius, M., 
Studies in the Acta of the Apostles, London, 1956, 74); Co (96); Pre (105), while Ha (445, 
n. 7) and Fürst (in TABI 181f.) choose the middle way and say that this word comes 
very near the meaning of “eine Ansprache halten, predigen” (also A-G, tbid., considers 
this possible). Referring to it, Br (1, 372) emphasizes that it is “A conversation rather 
than an address ..." (cf. also 349) and Fo holds that it is '*... arguing, not necessarily 
preaching ... The verb 8wAé£aro... has the same meaning as our word dialogue, and 
instruction was carried on ... by question and answer". 
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standing of Sialeyeodaı, which chiefly concern those who understand 
it to mean preaching (cf. n. 4). 

1) If 39iaMéyeoÜa, really means "preach", how can we explain 
the fact that this word only appears from ch. 17 onwards? If by 
8iaMéyeaÜa. L really meant "preaching" here (as earlier), why did he 
not use for it the rich vocabulary that he had at his disposal and 
which he had used up till now? 

2) Let us assume for the moment that L really meant “preach” 
here. Do we not then have to go on to ask what is the significance 
of L's being able to use daAdyeo8ar for “preach” here and apparently 
having to use it here and in many subsequent passages? Why does 
he speak of 9:aAéyec0a. when he means to say "preach" ? What does 
that tell us about "preaching" ? 

Now it seems to me that those who either simply assume that 
8.aAéyecÜa. here means "preach", or else come to the same con- 
clusion either arguing from this word’s origins or its destined use, 
cannot answer this question. Should we not rather, at least for the 
time being, ignore the use of this word in past and future and form 
our judgments on the basis of its present meaning in this context? 

But let us linger awhile with a representative example of those 
Scholars who argue from the origins of the word. 

Schrenk (cf. n. 4) traces its usage in classical and Hellenistic Greek, 
and in Polybius, Epictetus, the LXX, Josephus and Philo. He then 
concludes with regard to the d:aAd¢yeo@ar passages in Acts that the 
“only relevant parallels are in Hellenistic Judaism rather than Greek 
philosophy". And again, “Linguistic parallels may be found in Polyb. 
..., Diod. S., Jos. ...".5 Thus Schrenk plumps for "preach, give an 
address”, its meaning in Hellenistic-Jewish literature, as opposed to 
"dispute", its meaning in philosophical writings, where it refers to 
an eliciting of the truth. 

Two things need to be said here : 

1) a check on the authors and passages cited by Schrenk shows 
that à Aéyeo0a: in the Hellenistic-Jewish literature adduced mostly 
means official political or military negotiations or, above all, an 
address given to the people by a king, a general or some other 
important person. That immediately shows that there is no oppor- 
tunity in such a context to dvaxpivew ei Exoı trara otrws ... 


5 TDNT II 94f. 
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2) on the other hand, when Fürst,’ describing the SiadAéyeoOar of 
the Greek philosophers, says that “man debattiert und gewinnt so 
im Gesprüchsablauf Erkenntnisse", or when Schrenk shows that in 
classical and Hellenistic Greek diaAeyeodaı mostly means “converse, 
diseussion",? and that for Socrates, Plato and Aristotle it means 
“the art of persuasion and demonstration ... in the form of question 
and answer’’,® then in our immediate context (S:avolyew, raparideodaı, 
dvakpivew, reideodaı) we are nearer to this usage than to the military 
speeches and political negotiations in Josephus and Polybius. Thus 
one cannot assume from the mere fact that in Hellenistic-Jewish 
literature dtaAdyeoda:ı can occur with the meaning “make a speech” 
that it means that in A 17, 2 without first examining the immediate 
context of A17, 2. And this context clearly indicates a situation of 
seeking the truth, through ayarn tis aAndeias (II Th 2, 10), and 
accepting it, rather than of an official address. The very fact that 
the Thessalonian Jews are unfavourably contrasted with the Beroean 
ones because they did not so eagerly join in the search for the truth 
also shows us that we are nearer to philosophical Greek than to the 
military speeches of Polybius, etc. 


But what led Schrenk, who used the same evidence as we have, 
to deny categorically the influence of the philosophical usage of 
dıaAeyeoda: here? This categorical denial is itself a pointer to a weak- 
ness in his argument. For here a false alternative lurks in the back- 
ground, which treats everything Greek as bad, except when it has 
passed through the filter of Judaism. This is clearly shown by his reasons 
for his conclusion: "In the New Testament there is no instance of 
the classical use of diaA&youaı in the philosophical sense. In the 
sphere of revelation there is no question of reaching the idea through 
dialectic. What is at issue is the obedient and percipient acceptance 
of the Word spoken by God, which is not an idea, but the compre- 
hensive declaration of the divine will which sets all life in the light 
of divine truth".* But is that the alternative which is also justified 
by the New Testament passages in which diaAeyeodaı occurs? If the 
word dtaAeyeodaı is of such “central importance" 1° for Greek philos- 


6 ThBI 181. 

7 TDNT II 93. 
8 Ibid. 

9 TDNT II 94. 
10 Ibid. 93. 
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ophy, why could L use this “dangerous” word, even in a context of 
discovering the truth? For dvakpívew ei €yot raóra oürws and “to 
open their minds to love of the truth" are inseparably connected 
with 6.aAéyeo0a:. 

Let us also pause briefly to consider the case of those who argue 
from the future use of the word. They point out how StaAdyeodaı 
later meant "preach". L™ points that out too, but he also points 
out that this is only one meaning among others. The primary one is 
still “to hold converse with". 

But what does it mean when one says that dıaA&yeodaı comes very 
near to the meaning of “make a speech, preach" (Fürst)? This word’s 
meaning, therefore, is in flux. That in itself is not surprising. And 
one also says where it is going, namely in the direction of “preach”. 
But what is surprising 1s that we are not told whence, i.e. from what 
range of meanings, it has come. And that is just as important—also 
for the understanding of its destination! So the statement that 
SiaAéyeobar shows here “schon den Übergang zur späteren Bedeutung 
‘predigen’ " (Haenchen) seems to me to give no answer to the question 
of the significance of the fact that an L can despatch a word like 
Sraddyeodaı on its way (to keep our metaphor) or can use a word that 
is already on the way, so that at its journey's end it will have taken 
on the meaning “preach”. And if one then adds “Sachlich handelt es 
sich um Lesung und Auslegung des AT" (Fürst), then that is correct 
but does not answer the question why L has used duaAeyeodaı here 
and what new idea is introduced here (apart from that expressed by 
other words for “preach” like kgpiocew, karayyéAM Mew, edayyelileodaı, 
AaÀetv, Aéyew). Have we not too quickly docketed this word under 
the heading "preaching" without taking the time to consider the 
particular meaning conveyed by this word—perhaps even in contrast 
or in relation to karayyéAAew. Perhaps the decisive factor is whether 
and how one relates d:aAdyecba to "preaching" or “making a speech”. 

We can only fully grasp the exact meaning of &taAeyeodaı within 
Paul's preaching activity when : 

1) we have carried out a thorough investigation of this word and 
its meaning within and outside the New Testament, and 

2) we have information from other sources on the function of 
diaréyeoOat within the synagogue. For if Foakes-Jackson is correct 
when he writes: “a synagogue was not so much a preaching-house 


11 355. 
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as a school, in which education was carried on by discussion" 1? then 
that is of immediate relevance for our enquiry. Unfortunately we 
eannot do either of these here, and so we must content ourselves 
with our verse and its context; yet, I think, two observations can 
already be made here which help us better to understand what is 
meant by 3iaAéyecOa:. 


II) Towards a solution 


(1) &taAdyeodaı + dative and accusative 


óiaAéyea0ac can be followed either by a dative !3 or by mpós + the 
accusative.4 In the following section we will put forward some con- 
siderations, not in order to show that a thorough investigation of this 
word and its meaning is unnecessary, but rather to show first that 
one is necessary; these considerations arise mainly from these two 
possible constructions and the opinions of the foremost grammarians 
on them. The question is, what significance has it for the possible 
meaning of diaAdyeodaı + the dative that it can also be followed by 
vipós + the accusative? 


i) The grammatical data 


a) A look at grammars obscures the matter rather than clarifies it. 
Three factors are responsible for the problem : 

aa) already in classical Greek both constructions are found 
together.15 

bb) in MGr the dative disappears and is replaced by the 
accusative and the genitive or also by prepositional phrases.!s 

cc) on the other hand, in the New Testament the dative “is still 
retained ... in a wide range of usages".!" Yet we can already find 
"traces of the process which ended in the complete disappearance of 
the simple dat. in MGr”.ıs 


12 159; so also Pl 3, 117. 

13 A 17,2. 

14 A 17, 17; cf. Mk 9, 34. 

15 Cf. B-D-F 193, 4; B-T 467 etc. 

16 Including mpós + ace. 

1? B-D-F 120 (with literature on this whole problem). 
18 M III 236. 
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How are we to explain the occurrence and the meaning of the two 
constructions in the New Testament in the light of these three basic 
facts ? 

On aa): Should we explain it primarily with respect to the basic 
fact aa)! Those representing this view interpret the prepositional 
construction as contrasted with the dative construction and try to 
define the difference: the "simple dative" refers to "nur ganz all- 
gemeine” 1? relations, i.e. to an “an sich weiten und vagen Bereich".?o 
The use of prepositional constructions is the inevitable result of the 
fact that “der menschliche Geist tiefer in die Beziehungsverhältnisse 
der Dinge einzudringen anfing” 4 and this means that they had a 
defining function: in contrast to the simple dative they indicate 
“bestimmtere Verháltnisse",?? at first only spatially more definite; 
they express “die mannigfaltigen Beziehungen ... bestimmter und 
schürfer",? indeed “logisch bestimmter”.2* “Die Präpositionen 
konnten ... auch gedankliche Schattierungen ausdrücken, die für die 
blossen Kasus unerreichbar waren ...”.2 

On bb): Or should we explain this primarily with reference to 
fact bb)? Those representing this view interpret the prepositional 
construction as a substitute for the dative construction and thus 
presuppose considerable synonymity. They base their argument on 
the disappearance of the dative 8 in MGr and therefore treat the 
alternative construction 2? from the viewpoint of the competition 
between the two constructions and the final successful dispossessing 
of the dative by the prepositional construction: “... das im Ngr 
fertig vorliegende Ausgehen des Dativs (hángt zusammen) ..." ?* with 
their “encroachment” 29 and the successful “Eindringen von Prä- 


19 K-G II 1, 448. 

20 S II 432. 

21 K-G IT 1, 449. 

22 Ibid. 448. 

23 Ibid. 449. 

24 Ibid. 450. 

?5 S TI 432. 

26 F. Krebs, Zur Rection der Casus in der späteren historischen Gräcität, 1887-90, 
investigates the literary koine more thoroughly; cf. also S II 170f. 

2? Dat. and zpos + acc. 

28 B-D-F 120. 

39 Ibid. 
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positionen” 3 which had the task in the Koine “of supplanting the 
disappearing dative’’.3! So we have: 

a) a basic thesis also for the New Testament data: "Für die 
Entwicklung der «own und des Neugriech. kommt vor allem der 
Ersatz des Dativs durch den Akkusativ ... und durch präpositionale 
Wendungen ... in Betracht".*? 

B) The presupposition for this thesis is that originally the simple 
dative was in no way general or ill-defined; rather it then possessed 
the whole “Kraft” 33 and “Schärfe und Reinheit".3* The loss of this 
original “Schärfe und Reinheit” is a sign of the decay of the case. 
Correspondingly, the prepositional constructions which spring up “in 
Stellvertretung” ® of and as “Ersatz” 38 for the dative to restore its 
original “Kraft”, “Scharfe und Reinheit" are “nichts weiter?" als 
Alterserscheinungen der Sprache”,3® and so not a sign of the deeper 
penetration of the human spirit into the relations of things. Thus one 
has here no sense of added meaning in the prepositional constructions ; 
rather they merely fill up gaps arising from the “decay” 3° of the 
dative: “Präpositionen dringen an Stelle der alten Casus ein, weil 
diese an ursprünglicher Kraft mehr und mehr verlieren”. 

y) The consequence of this thesis is that the prepositional construc- 
tions could have no other meaning than their function of replacing 
the simple dative. “Verschiebungen auf dem Gebiet der Bedeutungen 
kommen dabei weniger in Frage".*! The corresponding 

8) rule is that: “Da der Accusativ in Verbindung mit eis oder 
mpös den Dativ vertreten kann, so dürfen alle Wörter, welche den 
Dativ regieren, auch mit dem Accusativ in Verbindung mit eis oder 
ampos construiert werden". 42 


30 Ra 127; cf. 128; nerd, eis, mpds and nepi. 
31 Rob 626. 

32 B-T 430. 

33 Ra 137. 

34 Bu 124. 

95 Mü 188. 

36 Ra 131. 

37 My italizing. 
38 Ra 131. 

39 M I 63. 

40 Ra 137. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Mii 195. 
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On aa) and bb): Or should we try to explain it by taking both 
facts into account ? The contradiction is then even clearer. 

For example, Buttmann says on the one hand that the prepositional 
construction expresses “die mannigfachen inneren ... Beziehungen" 
better than the simple dative.4? On the other hand, such prepositional 
constructions are in the New Testament merely “Umschreibungen”’, 44 
“anstatt oder im Sinne des Dativs",* “statt des Dativs",*9 which 
here “ebenso gut stehen kónnte".** It is not used because—and the 
two reasons that he gives contain the same contradiction— 

a) “die adverb. Umschreibung lebendiger, bildlicher, der orien- 
talischen Anschauungsweise angemessener (ist)”.*® Similarly, W 4° 
says: “Den N.T. Schriftstellern legte sich die Construction mit Prä- 
position wohl auch durch die expressivere und anschaulichere Rede- 
weise der vaterlandischen Sprache nahe"; 

B) “mit dem Verfall einer Nation in der Regel auch ein Verfall in 
sprachlicher Hinsicht einzutreten pflegt", or, in more concrete terms, 
"es wird die mehr auflósende und zersetzende Sprache der Spáteren 
oft schon Präpositionen mit ihren Casus da gebrauchen, wo die ältere 
noch mit den blossen Casus ausreichte”’.5° 


b) The fundamental question remains how d:addéyecba + the 
dative and zpds -+ the accusative are affected by this problem. Do 
both constructions have the same meaning, expressed in different 
forms, or not? K-G 9t assumes that the meaning changes but "rein 
räumlich”, but gives no further clue as to what figurative sense “rein 
räumlich” has in the case of GaAéyec0a« and mpós + the accusative; 
S 52 also only states that changes of construction can occur with or 
without change of meaning. 


c) Atany rate, two facts must not be overlooked : 
aa) the “intensified free use of prepositions" in Hellenistic Greek, 


43 Bu 150. 

44 149f.; cf. also the detailed excursus in $ 132, 2 and $ 293. 
45 150. 

46 153. 

47 150. 

48 Ibid. 

49 191. 

50 Bu 124. 

51 TI 1, 431 Al. 

52 TI 73. 
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"where we are perpetually finding prepositional phrases used to 
express relations which in classical Greek would have been adequately 
given by a case alone’’,5? should not blind us to the fact that already 
in classical Greek the parallelism of SıaAdyeodaı + the dative and 
mpos + the accusative is characteristic. So we have to ask whether 
dtaAeyeodaı + the dative was used synonymously with 8iaAéyeo0o« + 
the accusative in classical Greek or not. If not, then can we find, 
as the language develops, cases of the construction with pos being 
used where earlier the dative would have been used ? 

bb) on the other hand, we should not forget the New Testament 
data to which M III 54 refers: “the process has scarcely begun ..." 
and “the dat. does sometimes oust the class. accus. ... and in NT 
the dat. is still retained in a large range of meanings, notwithstanding 
the constant tendency to add &v”’.55 


li) OiaAéyeoÜa, adrots and mpós and the accusative 
With reference to our passage A 17, 2 we merely note the following : 


a) what is meant by 8iaAéyeo0a« + the dative is characterized by 
two things: 

aa) Od: 

a) Preposition.* The basic meaning is “entzwei, auseinander, 
zer-".5? “The etymology of the word is ‘two’, 830 ... But the preposition 
has advanced a step further ... to the idea of by-twain, be-tween, in 
two, in twain. This is the groundmeaning in actual usage”.5® “Durch”, 
“through”, i.e. “passing between two objects or parts of objects" 5° 
is thus not the original meaning of ŝıd © but it is “being evolved 
from the idea of duality or ‘betweenness’ ’’,*! “of interval between".s? 
So “erhielt durch eine Bedeutungsverschiebung ... das idg. dis- im 
Griechischen die Bedeutung ‘durch’ ”.63 


53 M I 61; III 251, 274. 

54 236. 

55 Cf. also 249. 

56 Literature is given in TDNT II 65; M III 267 A 1; S II 448-54. 
57 S II 449. 

58 Rob 580; so also M 54. 

59 Rob 581. 

60 Over against : A-G 178; W 337; cf. B-T 520. 

91 M 54. 

$2 Rob 581; cf. K-G II 1, 480; M IL 300; M 111 267; Si 139; Bu 287; B-D-F-222f. 
68 S II 449. 
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B) Sa in compounds.*4 It is well known that in the New Testament, 
where we find in all 79 8:4 compounds, L uses them the most :55 
200 out of 343 occurrences are to be reckoned to him. But whereas 
the basic meaning of öıd, “asunder, from another, apart", is only 
preserved in a relatively pure form in Latin and Gothic, it exists in 
Greek only as a verbal prefix. Thus we find dd “als Präverb noch 
überwiegend in der Bedeutung ‘auseinander’ ”.6° “Der Begriff der ... 
Trennung, der im lat. dis gegeben ist, erscheint nur im Práverbium".*? 
So, too, M II states ¢8 that: “The survey of the whole field (i.e. of 
dvd-compounds) shows us that the etymological connexion with two 
justifies itself by usage". This clearly shows what meaning is conveyed 
by à in ScadAéyeoGa: : it shows this verb to be basically a relational 
word: “To represent it graphically, we have two points or areas 
(A) (B) set over against one another, and the preposition (= Od) is 
concerned with their relations and their interval between them"'.e9 
Sud in the sense of dis (not per, trans, or inter) “emphatically dwells 
on the interval as a gulf fixed between them".*9 “Trennung von 
Verschiedenartigem bedeutet Ordnung... Trennung bringt Ver- 
schiedenheit, Hervorhebung ... so auch nachhom. von konkurrierender 
Tätigkeit mehrerer: “um die Wette’ (S:aywrifopar) ..." 7 Corres- 
pondingly, the “mutual relation of the A and B" indicated in the 
case of 9iaAéyeaÜa, 7? by the “mediating dia” is best translated by 
“between, or to and fro" 73 and thus "im Wechsel"; by means of 
this, “die Sonderung des Verschiedenen Klarheit, Genauigkeit erzielt" ."4 
The dia in dsadeyeodaı is thus the sign of “des Verkehrs zwischen 
Personen",?5 the dia “recall(s) the two parties in a conversation”.76 


64 Literature given in B-D-F 318, 5. 

65 A good list—still valuable but needing updating—in Winer, G. B. De verborum 
cum praep. compos. in NT usu, 1834-43 pt. 3 and 5. 

6 S TI 449. 

€? B.T 520. 

$8 300. 

€9 M IT 300. 

70 Ibid. 301. 

71 $ TI 450. 

72 As also diadarew, Sadoyiloua, Siepwrdw ete. 

73 M II 302. 

74 S II 450; of. also 353, 398, 522, 531. 

75 B-T 521. 

*6 M II 302. 
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bb) adrots. We have only got as far as the statement that the dud 
in dtaAeyeodaı shows this verb to be a relational concept. How can 
we advance beyond this basic description to describe this mutual 
relation? That is made possible by the definition of the adrois as a 
dat. sociativus|comitativus,"" a dative “der Gemeinschaft".?* What 
relevance has this for our question ? 

It is well-known that Greek had three cases with which it could 
express objective relations : accusative, genitive and dative. Amongst 
these, “die Hauptfunktion des echten Dativs ...” is “die Bezeichnung 
der persónlichen Beteiligung an der Verbalhandlung oder die Stellung- 
nahme derselben"."* So the dative's meaning can be called that of 
“personal interest", so that the dative “has a distinctive personal 
touch not true of the others (= accusative and genitive)”.®° In other 
languages we find, besides these three cases which mostly serve to 
express purely grammatical relations, three further local cases, i.e. 
once used in the first place of spatial relations, the ablative to indicate 
whence, the locative to indicate where, and the instrumental, which as 
a true instrumental case expresses the means by which and as a 
comitative expresses that together with which am action is performed. 
Greek originally also possessed these three cases but later, apart from 
a few traces,®! lost them when the relations expressed thereby were 
taken over by the dative and genitive.*? The dative and genitive can 
be described in this respect as mixed cases 83 or syncretistic cases.94 
From this arise two fundamentally important points for the definition 
of diaréyeoPa + the dative : 

a) The instrumental dative as comitative indicates the person (or 
thing, or object) “mit der zusammen der Träger der Handlung diese 
vollzieht” $:—''together with" means here “unter deren Mitwirkung, 
Gegenwirkung oder Begleitung".5* Thus there appears scattered 
throughout the whole of Greek literature the preposition-less but 


77 B-D-F 193b. 

?8 W 187f.; Ra 127f.; Bu 149; Rob 528f. 

7 S II 139. 

80 Rob 536. 

81 Cf. K-G II 1, 405 A 1. 

82 Ra 126; S II 138. 

83 K.G II 1, 404. 

84 B-T 428. 

85 Ibid. 428; cf. also 466; K-G II 1, 292; 430. 
86 K-G II 1, 405. 
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“meist persönliche” 87? comitative in conjunction with verbs “die ein 
gemeinsames Sein oder Tun ausdrücken, also schon an sich komitativ- 
soziative Bedeutung haben ...’’,8® or, alternatively, “die durch sich 
selbst eine Vereinigung oder eine Zusammenwirkung ausdrücken",*? 
indeed, Ra *? points out that they occur with both persons and things.*! 
“Erst griechisch ist gewohnheitsmássige Verbindung eines Komitativs 
mit aùrô ... adrois ..., wobei der pronominale Bestandteil des Syntag- 
mas zur Stütze oder gar zum (Haupt-)Träger der komitativen Be- 
deutung zu werden scheint".*? Such verbs are an expression “fiir die 
Gemeinschaft, die jemand mit einem anderen eingeht” % and thus 
are “Verben der Gemeinschaft, der Vereinigung, des Verkehrs’’,*4 
both friendly :?* ópaAetv, pryvivar, cvp-, pos, piyvvobai, kepavvivaı, 
kowoüv, (àva)kowoto0a«, Kowwveiv, SiadAdrrew, ouubwveiv etc. and 
also hostile: aywrileodaı, épilew, woAeuetv etc.; this goes for 
dıaAeyeodaı,?t too. 

In contrast, in the “echten Dativ" 97 there appears “die Person 
oder Gesamtheit, die bei der Handlung eines Verbs beteiligt ist, 
ohne von ihr unmittelbar erfasst zu werden ... Zuweilen ist sie nichts 
weiter als das Ziel, auf das die Aktion gerichtet ist : ... Aéyew rıvi?.98 

B) The boundaries between the sociative/comitative and the 
instrumental dative in the narrower sense are fluid; “denn das, in 
dessen Gesellschaft man eine Handlung ausführt, ist oft nur das 
Mittel oder Werkzeug".*9 K-G 10 formulates this fully but precisely : 
* Als Vertreter des Instrumentalis bezeichnet der Dativ teils im Sinne 
des Komitativs die Person oder Sache, mit der zusammen... eine 
Handlung vollzogen wird, teils im Sinne des eigentlichen Instrumentalis 


8? S IT 159. 

88 Ibid. 

89 B.T 467. 

90 127. 

91 E.g. xpfodai rum, éyyilew tii... 
92 S II 164. 

93 Ra 126. 

94 K.G II 1, 430. 

95 B.D-F 193, 4 

96 Cf. for the whole S II 160. 
97 S II 138. 

28 Ra 126; cf. also n. 1. 

99 Ra 127. 

100 TI 1, 405. 
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das Mittel, die Ursache, das Mass usw ...". 19: M ITI 1° regards the 
two as no longer distinguishable and states that the "dativus sociati- 


39 


vus" or “comitativus” “expresses the ‘means by which’, but with 
strong emphasis on physical accompaniment or nearness”. 


b) A17, 17 has the dative and accusative together. 

aa) Apart from the question whether the two usages mean the 
same or not, the preposition mpós !9? belongs, through its meaning of 
a spatial relation, to that group of prepositions "welche ráumliche 
Gegensätze ausdriicken’’.1°4 Its basic Indo-Germanie meaning 105 is 
"entgegen, gegenüber, gegen",!99 "over against":19 “The idea seems 
to be ‘facing’, German gegen".19* Since “jede Präposition ... eine 
Grundbedeutung (hat), die sie überall festhält”’,10® mpds + the accu- 
sative with verbs of speaking conveys the figurative sense of “die 
Richtung des Geistes auf etwas" 11° and thus “motion to",11 “direc- 
tion",u? “Richtung” 93 and in such a way that “sich der Redende 
gegen einen wendet",3* either “zu Personen hin (eig. ‘gegenüber, 
gegen’)”,115 “tending towards ... with reference to (almost against)" ,11s 
or “im Hinblick auf... angesichts" 11? “concerning ... in view of”’,118 
or “betreffend, angehend, interessierend",;3:? “in Beziehung auf 
(sprechend auf sie hindeutend)’’.12 

A comparison of this last statement with ii) a) bb) clearly shows 


101 So similarly S II 159. 

102 240f. 

103 Literature given in M III 273; S II 508, n. 3. 
104 K-G II 1, 451. 

105 On its etymology cf. K-B I 2, 249. 
106 B-T 515; S II 509. 

10? M II 323. 

108 Rob 623; cf. 624, 626. 

109 K.G II 1, 461. 

uo W 360. 

111 M 52. 

112 M II 323. 

113 K.G II 1, 518. 

114 Ibid. 519. 

115 S TI 510. 

116 M 53. 

17 S II 511. 

18 M 53. 

119 S II 611. 

120 W 360. 
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the great difference that could lie in the fact that in the one case 
(ScaréyeoOar + the dative) the aóroí in the process of &uaAéyeota, 
could be, by virtue of the close connection of dat. sociativus and dat. 
instrumentalis in the true sense, as it were the axe which someone 
(the apostle) has in his hand to fell a tree, whereas in the other case 
(SıaAeyeoPaı with wpds and the accusative) the adroé !2! are simply 
the passive object against which the blows are directed. In the first 
case one speaks (together) with them, in the second one simply speaks 
to them. 

bb) MI:ÀÓ? seems to make a correct observation, which should 
be quoted here in full because it is of immediate relevance for our 
question : “We should not assume ... that the old distinctions of case- 
meaning have vanished, or that we may treat as mere equivalents 
those constructions which are found in common with the same word. 
The very fact that in Jn 4, 23 mpookvvetv is found with dat. and then 
with acc. is enough to prove the existence of a difference, subtle no 
doubt but real, between the two, unless the writer is guilty of a most 
improbable slovenliness. The fact that the maintenance of an old and 
well-known distinction between the acc. and the gen. with acc. saves 
the author of Ac 9, 7 and 22, 9 from a patent self-contradiction, should 
by itself be enough to make us recognise it for Luke ... until it is 
proved wrong". Should not this also apply to the two uses of 
iaàéyeoba in A 17, 17? “It depends upon the character of the word 
itself. If its content be limited, it may well happen that hardly any 
appreciable difference is made by placing it in one or another of 
certain nearly equivalent relations to a noun. But if it is a word of 
large content and extensive use, we naturally expect to find these 
alternative expressions made use of to define the different ideas 
connected with the word they qualify ... In such a case we should 
expect to see the original force of these expressions, obsolete in con- 
texts where there was nothing to quicken it, brought out vividly 
where the need of a distinction stimulated it into new life". M gives 
an example of this observation by citing the case of muorevew + the 
dative, with eis and èri and ev. This needs to be done in the case of 
dıaAeyeodaı + the dative and zpds + the accusative. 


121 For translation cf. M 103; also M III 151. 
122 66f. 
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ii) Conclusions 


A 17, 17 indicates that in all probability d:aAéyeoGat could certainly 
have the sense “make a speech", but when it was constructed with 
the dative it could not have this sense. Then the a)roí are not just 
objects at which Paul's address is directed but are those “mit denen 
zusammen der Träger der Handlung diese vollzieht”. The adrou bear 
the same relationship to diaAeyeodaı as the adroi to xpuuar(Lew.12 


(2) dvuxpivew 


Our statement that the 8.4 in diaddyeoOar represented the “inter- 
course between persons" is confirmed, from the other end so to speak, 
by the dvaxpivew connected with it. What can the mention of the use 
of dvaxpivew 124 on the part of the hearers tell us about the meaning 
of Sıadeyeadaı ? 


i) The original local-adverbial meaning of dva 125 seems to have been 
“auf” — “(an einer schrägen Fläche und senkrecht) empor",1?* “an— 
hin, auf—hin”,127 "upwards, up" 128 “denoting motion from a lower 
place to a higher",:?*? although “the NT usage is not easy to connect 
with such a sense, except when ava is compounded with verbs ...". 130 


ii) But the dvd of the compound dvaxpivew !31 does not retain the 


123 S II 160, 4. 

124 On the etymology cf. Bo 318f., Ch 584f., Fr II 20f., Ho 161, Ka I 474, Mey II 
407f., Po 946, Pr 245, W-P II 584; also vH 64, Ch Gr I 404 (with literature). 

125 According to Del ITI 734 a “proethnic” preposition, in later Greek—including 
papyri and inscriptions (Ra 115)— “stark reduziert" as a separate word (B-D-F 203; 
also Ra 138, M III 249, Si 137) and in the New Testament the rarest preposition 
(13 times; contrasted with 10 pp. of dvá—compounds in M-G Conc.; many further 
compounds according to Ma II 2, 486 in papyri; according to J 366 it then completely 
disappears as a separate word in MGr, yet not completely eliminated (like, e.g., audi) 
because of its “distributive use" (M I 100) already found “im Altattischen” (Ra 20) 
and then often found in the papyri (M-M 29). 

126 S TI 440; cf. K-G II 1, 473. 

127 W 355. 

128 A-S 27, while according to M II 295—and S II 440— “over, of space covered, 
on ..., and up to, of a goal attained, are developments reached in other languages than 
Greek”. 

129 G-T 34. 

180 M 66; cf. also B 98f., A-G 49, Ra 140, 143-5, Rob 571f., Bu 285, B-D-F 204. 

181 Cf. A-S 27, G-T 35, H 40. 
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original local meaning of dvd used separately.!#2 Rather the dvdi3s 
here has an “intensifying” force.134 On the other hand, the expression 
“perfective force" seems to be problematic in the case of the dvd of 
dvakpivew 13$ in view of the criticism of it.139 (Cf. also 13” “looking 
through a series (dvd) of objects or particulars to distinguish (xpivw) 
or search after".) The intensifying function of avd in dvaxpivew seems 
to me to be most clearly expressed if the original local meaning "from 
bottom to top",13$ “to sift up and down",!** “von unten bis oben" 140 
is used figuratively “fiir ‘deutlich, genau’ "14 


in) If ava “intensifies”, what does the uncompounded stem mean ? 
The basic meaning of xpivew is “die Tätigkeit des Richters von der 
logischen Seite aus, nach der er das Für und Wider erwügt und 
hernach seinen Spruch abgibt’’.142 This projects in the first place 
“die Erwägung der Umstände, die prüfende Tätigkeit”, the “genaue 
Prüfung des Sachverhaltes" and of the "Tatsachen" “in den Vorder- 
grund", something “was nur unter Ruhe geschehen kann".14 


iv) The “intensified” meaning of dvaxpivew is therefore “to examine 
closely",144 “to examine well, search carefully’, “implying a 
thorough examination”, “make careful and exact research”,14? 
while simply “to examine, investigate, question”,!48 “befragen, aus- 


132 In only 13 cases does dvd still have a local sense in compounds in the New 
Testament. 

133 As also, e.g., in dvalyrew, dvabewpdw, averalw, dvevpioxw eto. 

134 M 88. 

135 M II 296. 

136 § TI 268. 

137 G-T 39. 

138 V J 428. 

189 Ro III 274f. 

140 § II 440. 

141 Ibid., as also. e.g., in dvelpopat, dveıpwraw, ávmvvÜávopas etc. 

142 Sch I 357. 

143 Op. cit. 358. 

14 L-S; L 107. 

145 R 47. 

146 V I 428. 

14? Ro III 275. 

148 A.S 31, A-G 56, G-T 39. 
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fragen, untersuchen" 149 does not do justice to the “intensifying” 
aspect of dvaxpiveıv.150 


v) The dvaxpivew here is thus an expression of what Be 488 calls 
“character verae religionis, quod se dijudicari patitur" and so implies 
three things : 


a) Classical Greek used this word of a “preliminary investigation” 
and L generally uses it of “holding an enquiry".191 It is thus a matter 
of eliciting the truth from the one examined by putting the right 
questions. Thus dvaxpivew implies both “the ability to sift the facts" ,15? 
or “sifting evidence" 153 and objectivity, "unbiased equanimity” and 
“open to conviction” 15*—in contrast to “pride and prejudice".155 
Referring to zpofvpia Be 488 comments: “promta voluntas et 
scrutinium accuratum bene conveniunt". 

b) The Beroeans are represented as such: they “verhörten” the 
Scriptures “um nämlich zu prüfen ei ...”. 15° “Here we have a note- 
worthy instance of the right of private judgment. Even an Apostle's 
word is not to be taken for granted".157 

c) This "right of private judgment" must, however, be taken 
with the ava and xaO'juépav. For not only the dva but also the 
kaß’nuepav 158 point to an “offenbar intensives'"15? study and examin- 
ation of the scriptural passages cited by Paul mepi Xpiorod 19? and so 
of the arguments 1* and method of argumentation; in short of the 
hermeneutics by means of which Paul was able to adduce these 
passages at all. 


14 P-K 192, Ma I3, 207; preferable is ''aus-, durch-, nachforschen" PI193; 
Ps I 1,179; E 30; TDNT III 945, or simply “forschen” TABI 511. 

150 Cf. also M-M 35; Schl; Z 42; F 120 f.; H 174; N 22, 68; Pal 147. 

151 L 23, 14; A 4, 9; 12, 19; 24, 8; 28, 18. 

152 Tj 182. 

153 Lu 1, 303. 

154 A 2, 141. 

155 Rac 300; Br 2, 347; Fo 162. 

156 We 361. 

187 Lu 1, 303. 

158 Cf. dvakpwóp.evos kaß’nuepav Trepi coô quoted in P-K I 92. 

159 Sta 220. 

160 Using *'testimonia" as his thesis or producing them himself ? Cf. Wi 198; Han 175. 

161 Rac 300. 
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vi) Conclusion 


dvakptvew tas ypadds ... describes from the other end what is 
involved in the process of ösaAeyeodaı 19? aro 193 ry ypadóv. Accord- 
ing to this the dvaxpivew, characterized by understanding (as a result 
of one's own careful scrutiny of the arguments and facts) is perhaps 
in contrast to the exmAnooeodaı 164 which is marked by lack of under- 
standing. What helped to stimulate the Christians to faith were not 
inexplicable mighty “signs and wonders" but the apostles’ dsaAéyeoOar 
which was meant to be examined carefully afterwards. 


III) Conclusions from II 1 and 2 together 


(1) 8iaMéyeoÜa. and dvaxpivew imply that the hearers were not 
surrendered helpless and without resources to the mercy of "signs 
and wonders". Rather Paul surrenders himself and what he is com- 
missioned to say to the mercy of ötaAeyeodaı and its concomitant 
dvaxpivew : what Paul has to say has to be proved and made good 
in the arena of argument and counter-argument. 

Correspondingly the chief emphasis in the verification of what he 
has said, both on Paul's side and on that of his hearers, lies in the 
argumentation carried on by the presenter of the arguments as well 
as by those accepting them and in no way on the additional signs 
and wonders (14, 3). This process, designated by the two poles of 
dradeyeodaı and dvakpívew, is, whether Siadéyeofa: means here 
"discuss" or “preach”, essentially bound up”... with the idea of 
intellectual stimulus".165 This clearly shows that the decision on the 
meaning of dıaAdyeodaı in the sense of an either-or is ultimately of 
secondary importance—as long as we can grasp what in essence was 
meant by it in that situation. 

It seems to me that the best short description of the process described 
by &àwAéyeoa, (and dvaxpivew) is this: “Reasoned, or discoursed 


162 G.T : “To think different things with one's self, mingle thought with thought ... 
revolve in mind" (139). 

163 dé here: “The notion of source is the real idea" (Rob 576) and W (333): 
“ausgehend (bei seinen Unterredungen) von der heil. Schrift oder von ihr seine Beweise 
entlehnend ...” 

164 A 13, 12. 

165 Ro III 267. 
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argumentatively, either in the way of dialogue ... or in that of formal 
and continuous discourse’’.166 


(2) But, leaving behind the more fundamental meanings of d:adéyeobar 
and dvaxpivew and the process which they indicate, we discover an 
interesting and important fact, when we examine these expressions 
in their relation to what is meant by carayyéA\ew and draw that into 
our interpretation. We will attend to that in E). But here we can 
already see in our correlation of these ideas their striking proximity 
to one another. For the way in which diaAdyeodaı and avaxpivery are 
introduced in the text in no way gives the impression that they refer 
to something additional or something secondary to the real “gospel- 
event" constituted by xnpvocew on the one hand and morevew on 
the other, perhaps in the form of a clearing up of preliminary questions 
or of a subsequently deepened intellectual understanding. In relation 
to karayyéAAew, 8uaAéyeo0a, and àvakpivew at any rate do not seem 
to refer to something which is only additional or an afterthought 
which is ultimately of no importance. No, if the gospel means a 
“salvation-event”’ then it is not achieved in isolation from the process 
referred to by SdiaAeyeodaı and avarpivew. How and how closely 
diaAéyeoOa1/dvaxpivew on the one hand and karayyéA ev on the other 
are to be co-ordinated—so as not to err in a too speedy identification 
of them— will be considered, as we have said, in E). 


B) Stavoiyeıv 18? 


I) Apart from Mk 7, 34 &iavo(yew only occurs in L.1** Our starting- 








166 A 2, 135. 

167 “Explain, interpret" (A-G 186); “eröffnen, auslegen, erklären” (Ha 446); ‘‘Auf- 
schluss geben" (Hol 1, 109; We 358); “‘expounding” (Beg IV 203; Mu 164; G-T 140); 
“explaining” (Han 174; O'Neill, op. cit. 120); “opening up so as to connect” (Wi 197); 
“opening up their meaning" (Bar 295); “making plain what before was not understood" 
(Lu 1, 300). 

With regard to the grammatical structure, I would follow Beg IV 203, who takes 
dao rv ypadav with the following participles, but then goes on: “But Luke is 
accustomed to place clauses in ambiguous positions perhaps with the intention of not 
attaching them exclusively either to what precedes or to what follows". Cf. also PI 3, 
s.v. Amphibolous constructions. 

168 4 times in L, 3 in A. It has as object 

the eyes : L 24, 31—érvywóokew 

the Scriptures : L 24, 32 

the understanding : L 24, 45—ovrıdvaı 

the heart : A 16, 18 —mpooexeıv. 
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point must be the recognition that d:avoiyew in A 17, 3 is parallel to 
Jesus’ &uavotyew in L 24, 31.32.45. The meaning and function of 
9uavoiyew here can only become clear to us when we consider briefly 
the context of this verb in L 24. 

We can describe this context in which 8Guvocyew appears in ch. 24 
as one of the identification of the resurrected Jesus. For apparently 
there are obstacles to this identification. That is clear on the one 
hand in the encounters with the risen Jesus: in the case of the 
Emmaus disciples they cannot recognize him and in the case of the 
main body of disciples they think that they are seeing a ghost. On 
the other hand, it is shown by the rich vocabulary in ch. 24, which 
reflects well the confused situation which reigns in that chapter.!e® 
How could this situation have arisen? The text gives two reasons: 


1) that they had forgotten Jesus’ own words and teachings and 
indeed had not properly understood them even in his lifetime (24, 
6.44; cf. 9, 45). 

2) they had also, however, been too slow of understanding “to 
believe all that the prophets had spoken" (v. 25). 


For these reasons Jesus called them not “unbelieving”, but “slow 
of understanding" ; not unbelieving, because their love and loyalty to 
Jesus is largely only the reason for their present sorrow, but slow of 
understanding because ‘“‘Unverstand und Langsamkeit des Herzens 
(sie) am Glauben (hindern), den sie auf Grund dessen ..., was durch 
Prophetenmund verkündet ist, hätten fassen kónnen".1?*' This dif- 
ficulty in identifying him, this lack of understanding, thus have “in 
ihren falschen Erwartungen ihren Grund". “Ihr Zweifel beruht 
einfach auf ihrer Unwissenheit über den Verheissenen. Sie haben ihr 
Bild von ihm weniger der Schrift entnommen, wie sie es hátten tun 
sollen, als es durch die eigenen Wünsche prägen lassen".17? The 
identification problem is therefore based not on any defect in their 


169 dgopetoÜa, v. 4; dmioreiv vv. 11, 41; dpsActy, oulmreiv v. 15; un émyvóva v. 16; 
&iornu v. 22; dydyrot kai Bpadeis ri xapdig v. 25; mrondevres ... kal éppoßot v. 37; 
Terapaypevor ... Siadoyiapol ... v. 98. 

170 Grundmann, W., Das Evangelium nach Lukas, Berlin 19612, 446. 

171 Op. cit. 446. 

172 Rengstorf, K. H., Das Evangelium nach Lukas, Göttingen 1958, 283; cf. also 
Zahn, Th., Das Evangelium des Lucas, Leipzig 1913, 724 : “Er tadelt sie ... wegen ihres 
Mangels an Schriftverstandnis”. 
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love for Jesus, but is the result of “slowness of thought and percep- 
tion" 173 and is thus a matter of the "intellectual side" of man.174 

How does Jesus tackle this identification problem? How does he 
prove that yó ei adrds (v. 39)? Essentially there seem to be two 
possible ways : 


1) Jesus could by a supernatural event prove himself directly to 
be the resurrected One. In other words, Jesus would be "recognized" 
as such in a moment of the suspension of the normal laws of perception. 
There are in fact indications, but only indications, of such a super- 
natural event in our passage : 

i) his mysterious coming and going (24, 31.36), and 

ii) his belonging to a different form of reality (24, 37-39). 

But these supernatural signs seem rather peripheral to the account 
and are related to their "recognition" of him not so much as answers 
to their question, as posing new questions and increasing their con- 
fusion. This brings us to the second possibility : 


2) Jesus could show himself to be the resurrected One indirectly, 
ie. with the help of normal human means of perception. And in fact 
these are more prominent in L: Jesus identifies himself as the risen 
One by making himself open to proof, indeed inviting this (39b; 41b). 
This proof takes a threefold form : 

i) a cosmological proof : the empty tomb (24, 3) 

i) a proof through the senses: touching Jesus (24, 40) and his 
eating (24, 41-43), and 

ii) an intellectual proof: the “opening” of their understanding so 
that they can understand the Scriptures concerning himself (24, 
45.27.32, the dvepunvever). 


It is within this context that we must understand Giavocyew and its 
allied concepts.!?5 Ultimately one thing is involved, a coming to terms 


173 Adeney, W. F., St. Luke, Edinburgh and London, n.d., 392. 

174 Ragg, L., St. Luke, London 1922, 315. 

175 L 24, 45: róre Oujvoi£ev a9rÀv tov vov ro aumévas tas ypadds = Sejvoryer piv 
Tás ypaóás (v. 32) = Sinpprjvevcer atrots ev mácais rais ypadois và nepi éavroô (v. 27). 

$uavotyew is thus synonymous with dcepynvedew and ovvıeva and has the human 
voüs as its object. evwéva: here means “verstehen, einsehen, begreifen, zur Einsicht 
kommen” (E 564); “to perceive, understand" (G-T 605; M-M 607f.) and really goes 
back to the literal meaning “to bring together, to set together” (M-M ibid.), i.e. "to set 
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with the reality of the risen Jesus. In other words, just as Jesus made 
himself available that he might be recognized as the risen One, not 
by his unusual nature or by an unusual miraculous event, but by 
normal means, and thus that he might be recognized not through the 
suspension of the usual organs of perception but through their help, 
so he invited recognition by means of the human voös. Thus we do 
not perceive Christ directly, e.g. in a direct vision or flash of insight, 
but indirectly through the human organs of perception. Self-authen- 
tication is clearly replaced here by the various forms of authentication 
which can, so to speak, be called in to help from outside. The authen- 
tication here takes concrete forms which can only be called “human”. 

We will not be wrong in suspecting an apologetic interest to lie 
behind this. Jesus counters in two ways a problem of identification 
caused by a misunderstanding (v. 21): firstly he starts from the 
present. On the empirical level he shows himself to be the risen One 
through the senses (vv. 36-43). Then he turns to the past, to the 
Scriptures : on the intellectual level he shows himself to be the risen 
One through the reason (vv. 44-46). To Ed. Meyer's comment that 
“Lukas kommt alles darauf an, jeden Zweifel an der Realität der 
Auferstehung niederzuschlagen und die Einwände, welche der christ- 
lichen Mission immer wieder gegen die Möglichkeit einer Auferstehung 
des Fleisches... gemacht wurden... durch die völlig gesicherte 
geschichtliche Tatsache zu entkraften’’,17* we must add that L does 
not only put all the emphasis on the empirical proofs of the historical 
fact of the resurrection but also, to the same end, he places as much 
emphasis as possible on the idea that, as far as the reason (voós) is 
concerned, there is no reason for dropeiodaı and eéiornp with regard 
to the resurrection. Proofs for the historical fact come from the 
empirical Proofs for the rationality of this historical fact come from 
the “Scriptures”. From them the disciples’ defective knowledge of 
Jesus as a prophet is supplemented by a new vision of his Messiah- 
ship: the Messiah must suffer and die and only thus attain to his 
glory. Thus it is the Easter-event which makes it possible for the 
disciples also to share the understanding which Jesus had from the 
Seriptures. The risen One stands up to the scrutiny of the human 
senses, but he also stands up to that of the human reason.—Un- 


or join together in the mind” (G-T op. cit.). It is synonymous with voeiv (Mk 8, 17), 
just as dvdnros (L 24, 25) and dovveros are synonymous (Mt 15, 16f.). 
176 Ursprung I 24. 
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mistakable is the special significance attached here to a correct under- 
standing of the Scriptures, in contrast perhaps to proof through the 
senses. We can agree with Ed. Meyer when he writes: “der Schrift- 
steller will dies fundamentale Moment so nachdrücklich wie möglich 
einprágen, welehes das Ratsel der Passion lóst und die Realitát der 
Auferstehung des Messias dadurch, dass sie vorausverkündet ist, über 
jeden Zweifel erhebt".:'" Thus the motif of the explanation and 
understanding of the Old Testament runs like a constant refrain 
through the whole chapter (vv. 6f.; 27; 45£). On each occasion this 
“opening” arises from lack of understanding and aims at understanding: 

v. 4 ámopetoÜat 

v. 25 dvógroi 

v. 45 rov votv rod avviévai 

And it is Jesus himself who leads them to “understanding” : on the 
one hand 39.41b, on the other 26.44-46. In both it is ultimately a 
matter of identifying him, of verifying that yo ein adrds. The miracle 
of the resurrection of the crucified One must be understood—as a 
wonder. 


II) What does this exegesis contribute to our understanding of 
A17, 3% We were struck how much significance was attached to 
understanding the wonder of Jesus’ resurrection in L 24—and attached 
to it by the risen Jesus himself! This, one would think, would have 
been a situation in which an appeal to the reason would really have 
been unnecessary. We also noticed that Siavotyew is used in L 24 in 
the context of identifying the risen Jesus : èy% eic adros. Transferring 
this to our passage we find that d.avoiyew serves to identify him who 
is proclaimed and indeed is present in Paul's carayyéAdw. 8avotyew 
refers to the identification of the Lord present in the proclamation— 
on the level of the understanding and reason. Just as the authentication 
of eyw eip aùrós was not possible without empirical and intellectual 
identification, so kara yyéAAew is not possible without such an iden- 
tification. Naturally the story of the historical Jesus on the one hand 
and the testimony to the risen Jesus on the other replaces the empirical 
identification. Just as the éy« edu: adrds could in theory have been 
an illusion, so the karayyéAAew, in which the risen Jesus is present, 
could be a phantom—unless supported by the voös. Just as the 
presence of the risen Jesus was not self-evident but could only be 


177 Op. cit. 28. 
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indirectly grasped as his presence, so the Lord present in the 
koayyéAÀAew must be mediated. And no more than the presence of 
the risen Jesus could be grasped without the assistance of the normal 
organs of perception could the "proclamation", representing the 
presence of the risen Jesus, avail without the voös. Here 8tavoiyew is 
not, so to speak, a technical procedure, a means which could be 
completely detached from its purpose. For, as we learn in L 24, 31f., 
the “opening” of the Scriptures, however “human” an activity it 
may be, at the same time opens their eyes to the present activity of 
the Lord. 


C) maparideodaı 178 


If in the investigation of the concept of Guavocyew we asserted that 
this first part of d:aAdyecfa: meant above all the “opening” of the 
voüs for a new understanding of the Messiah based on the Scriptures, 
so maparideodaı with its following “declarative” örı,17° which also 
goes with the preceding d:avoiywy,18 is above all concerned with 
man's understanding. In this, the second part of d:adéyecPa, so to 
speak, the emphasis is above all on the idea of “putting forward" 181 
proofs “in addition to” (= zapá1*?) the new understanding of serip- 
ture presented by Paul We can but agree with Wendt 183 when he 
regards the difference between diavoiyew and maparideoda: as that 
between the “Merkmal der Neuheit" and the “Merkmal der beweisen- 


178 On the etymology cf. Bo 969f.; Fr II 897f.; Ho365; Ka II 457; Mey II 743; 
Po 235ff.; Pr 461; W-P I 826ff.; cf. also vanH 628; id. App. 164; S I 402, 686ff., 722, 
725, 741, 761f., 774f., 782. 

179 Cf. Rob 1034. 

180 Cf. op. cit. 1035. 

181 “To bring forward, quote as evidence” (A-S 343; Br 1, 324); “to cite as evidence” 
(L-S; Beg IV 203); “bring forward by way of proof" (M-M 490; cf. the examples quoted 
here); “prove by citations from writers" (Pa 464); ‘‘adducing in proof" (Bar 295; 
Han 174); “als Zeugen, als Beweis für sich anführen, bes. Beweisstellen für sich u. 
seine Meinung citieren” (P II 503); ''lehrend darlegen, auseinandersetzen" (Maurer in 
TDNT VIII 164); “daneben stellen um zu vergleichen, dah. auseinanderhalten, dagegen 
halten, vergleichen" (Ps II 1); “vor-, darlegend" (E 319); “demonstrate, point out" 
(A-G 628; O'Neill, op. cit. 120) ete. Cf. also Be 487; C 1013; P-K II 258f.; Schl IT 429; 
Sch 18, 8; 104, 3; Z 430; Me 124; Ma II 1, 103.314; 3, 46. 

182 Literature on zapá in M III 272, n. 2; mapá as a verbal prefix —cf. M II 318-20; 
ef. also H 45; S II 493; Rob 561. 

183 358. 
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den Ausführlichkeit”. “Explaining” 184 and “expounding” 185 are 
teally too weak as expressions for what is meant here if we do not 
include therein the element of “presenting proofs”.ı® The extent to 
which this concept too is essentially part of man's "understanding" 
is clear from the following quotation: ‘“... he expounded the OT 
scriptures ... bringing forward as evidence of their fulfilment the 
historic facts accomplished in the ministry, death and exaltation of 
Jesus, setting the fulfilment alongside the predictions in order that 
the force of his argument might be readily grasped’’.187 


D) karayyeldeıv 188 


In coming to this concept we pass from the sphere of teaching, 
explaining and understanding and of giving proofs into that of 
“proclaiming "and “preaching”. According to Schniewind 18° this 
word “always” has a “sacral” meaning and “the thought of solemn 
proclamation is uppermost’’.19° Its sense is “that of the proclamation 
or declaration of a completed happening ... the expectation of the 
avdoraots vekpóv has become a reality ‘in Jesus’ and is now declared 
(A 4, 2)19 Similarly... in 17, 3... the expected Messiah is now 
present. In both cases the expectation is fulfilled in the name of 
Jesus". This karayyéAew is an expression of Paul's personal 
testimony. 


184 Mu 164; G-T 486. 

185 Wi 197. 

186 Ha 446. Similarly Ro III 268 : “Paul was not only ‘expounding’ the Scripture, 
he was also ‘propounding’ (the old meaning of ‘allege’) his doctrine ... quoting the 
Scripture to prove his contention ...” 

187 Br 2, 343. 

188 Occurs only in A and P. Synonymous with xnpiccew, edayyeAileodaı rév "Inaotv 
(twice each in A: 9, 20; 19, 13 and 5, 42; 8, 35). Only once «npéócaew tov Xpwróv 8, 5 
and once ejayyeA(Leo0a, rév kópiov 'Inaotv 11, 20. In P : róv Xpioróv karayyéA Mew Ph 1, 
17; Coll, 28; Xpworös karayyéMera: Ph 1, 18. Synonymous with this are Xpiwróv 
«npóacew Ph 1, 15 ete. and eváyycA(Cea0o« Gal 1, 16ff. Similarly rò edayyeAıov karayyeideın 
1C9, 14 rò Adyov roô beod A 13, 5; 17, 13; ro xupiov 15, 36; synonymous with this 
is TO naprüpıov (= synonym of evayyeAıoy) roô Geo 1 C 2, 1. 

189 In TDNT 1 71. 

190 So also A-G 410 and M-M “make proclamation with authority" (324); West- 
cott, B. F., The Epistles of St. John, Cambridge 19094, 15 : “to proclaim with authority”. 

191 Westcott, ibid.: “in xarayyéAew the relation of the bearer and hearer of the 
message (is) ... most prominent". 
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E) Correlation 


I) Thus far our survey. After making all these observations we 
must ask what indications we have found for the correct co-ordinating 
of the concepts investigated and their associated ideas. This can only 
be provisional despite the fact that we shall adopt certain individual 
insights from the preceding study (particularly from B). 

It is important to attend to the correct correlation of these since 
no word and an attendant concept leads an isolated existence, but— 
over and above its basic meaning—it leads something like a second 
life within its context. The specific nature of a word’s meaning, and 
with it its concrete, actual use and life, can only be elicited from the 
context within which such a word and its concept live and breathe. 

Thus it makes a fundamental difference for our understanding, 
whether the correlation of words and concepts demanded by the 
context is understood as fitting them together or setting them apart, 
as standing either in relation to one another or in contrast to one another. 

In the first case (and here we must note the structure of the text 
and the direction in which it moves) one understands a word when 
one recognizes it in its relation to other words and concepts (with all 
that such a relation may imply) and thus accordingly asks why they 
are so related.—The reason must be something like a unity of an event 
or a reality, which binds them both together but is also prior to both 
of them. This would be too extensive, too diverse, too rich and thus 
too vital to be adequately expressed simply by one word. Rather 
this reality which is prior to all its explications is unfolded and 
develops different emphases and nuances with the help of different 
words and concepts. If the use of different words was evoked by the 
basic unity of a reality, then the relation in which we see one word 
standing to another can only be properly understood in the light of 
this prior reality. Thus it is false to disregard this actual function 
which these words have when we define their meaning. But this can 
happen easily when, for whatever reason, through isolated investi- 
gations of different terms and ideas, the presupposed unity of a reality 
is rapidly lost to view. This reality, which it was the original function 
of these various terms to explain, has therefore no longer an adequate 
bearing on the interpretation of the text. Then a feeling for nuances 
or aspects of meaning gives way to a preoccupation with differences 
and finally perhaps even with contrasts. 
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In the second case, correspondingly, the key to understanding lies 
in “separating” the words from one another, not in finding their 
“closeness” to one another. 


II) Since Scavotyew and waparifecba: spell out more fully what is 
involved in diaA&yeodaı 19? we have to co-ordinate the following : 

SiadrdyeoBar - Aéyew - Adyos 

karayyeldeıv - áyyéMew - edayyéAvov 

These two seem to form the basic eo-ordinates of Paul's preaching. 
The study of our text clearly showed that the correlation of these 
two is to be defined in terms of their relation to one another and not 
in terms of their contrast. These words and their associated ideas are 
related to one another and are not opposites. So, if we want to arrive 
at an adequate interpretation of L’s witness, we, with the above 
prineiple in view, must ask this further question : why do these words 
stick together and, as it were, sympathize with one another and sup- 
port one another? What or who is the one common factor which is 
prior to both of them and always antieipates them and so also forms 
their basis, with reference to which they are related to one another? 

Thus it is not the separation of the words and their ideas from one 
another but their nearness to one another and, above all, that which 
first forms the basis of that nearness, which must be regulative for 
the definition of their relation —with all that that implies. 

This is directly relevant to our specific question. For the intellectual 
element attracted our attention especially in our investigation of the 
Sıadeyeodar-group (together with dvaxpívew). Therefore we must 
suppose that only by a correct definition of the relation of these two 
basic terms (korayyéAAew and diareyeoda:) to one another can we 
gain a deeper insight into the understanding which the Lukan Paul 
had of the relation of faith and intellectual activity within his own 
preaching activity. The relation of faith and intellectual activity 
thus takes part in the question of the relation of karayyéAAew and 
Siaréyeobar, of edayyeAıov and Aóyos. The hermeneutic key to the 
correct understanding of SıaAeyeodaı and thereby of the intellectual 
element in its relation to karayyéAAew is thus this relationship itself— 
and that with reference to that reality which first makes this 
relationship possible. In other words, it means, negatively, that the 
intellectual element—as L wanted us to understand it—cannot 


192 B.D.F 327. 
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adequately be defined as such, and, positively, that we can actually 
achieve an adequate understanding of the function and significance 
of the human reason within this relationship. We must in our inter- 
pretation reckon just as much with the reality of this relationship as 
with the reality that precedes it and thus forms the basis for it. 

But what is this reality which always precedes and anticipates both 
karayyeAdeıv and daleyecdaı and the intellectual element within it 
alike? When we say that diaréyeoPat and karayyeddeıv are related, 
then that implies that the intellectual element expressed by 8aAéyeot ac 
is related to the object of the xarayyéA\ew. But if the “object” of 
kara yyéAAew is none other than the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead and his being alive and present, then the intellectual element, 
represented by diaAeyeodaı, “is related" to the presence of the risen 
Jesus. This appears to be the reality which always precedes both the 
karayyéAAew and the diadéyecbai—and will continue to do so. This 
conclusion is in essence nothing but the statement that the “methods” 
of Paul’s preaching, within which we are trying to trace the intellectual 
element, cannot be separated from its “contents”. Here perhaps the 
influence of the contents of his preaching on his methods is detectable. 
That fact we must give its due attention. 

But if the necessity for the employment of human reason within 
proclamation arises from its relation to the presence of Christ and 
the presence of the risen Christ itself is somehow the determinative 
cause of the involvement of the human reason in “matters of faith", 
then there arise two important questions : 


(1) in what sense is the intellectual element related to the presence 
of the risen Christ? In other words, in what way can Christ's 
presence be determinative for the employment of the powers 
of reason ? 

(2) what influence does the presence of the risen Christ have on 
the intellectual element and so on our understanding of it? 


On (1) Two observations help us here: 


i) we should first note the twofold distinction which seems to hold 
these two aspects apart : 
a) indirect speech after SıaAdyeodaı, 
direct speech 193 after xarayyédAew, and 


193 Cf. Rob 442, 1034; Bu 330: "Es ist nicht zu verkennen, dass vor allen Lukas 
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b) an emphasis on the ypadai in connection with SıaAdyeodaı, 
an emphasis on the èy 194 in connection with karayyéAew. 
Thus in connection with d:aréyeobac “the Scriptures" take first 
place, and with karayyeMeıv Paul himself. 
A second observation may further show how this distinction in 
fact assists in the definition of the relationship rather than of the 
difference. 


i) We should remember that in L 24 the recognition of the presence 
of the risen Christ stood so emphatically in the centre of attention 
because without this recognition there is no possibility of an encounter 
with him. Thus the risen Christ is present with his disciples long 
before they identify him, i.e. recognize him as the One who is present 
and so encounter him. Encounter can thus only take place in and 
after recognition of his presence. Quite apart from L 24, passages 
like Mt 18, 20 and 28, 20, and also 25, 31-46, which one could call 
the parable of the perceived and unperceived presence of Christ, 
show that the recognition of the presence of Christ was already a real 
problem for the earliest Christians. In the case of L 24, recognition 
of his presence and so encounter with the yo eis aùrós comes about 
not through the disciples’ leaving behind or ascending away from 
what was familiar to them, or at any rate leaving it, e.g. by entering 
into a vision that bypassed the normal organs of perception, or into 
inward contemplation. Recognition rather comes about by referring 
to what is “to hand” ; ultimately one was only conscious of his presence 
because Christ, even as the risen One, presented proofs, whether 
perceptible or intellectual, appropriate to the different human organs 
of perception. Jesus was grasped and seen to be the present and risen 
One by reference to and use of the normal means of recognition. 
Thus encounter as recognition of his presence “happened” not only 
through "touching" him (24, 40) and his "eating before their eyes" 
(24, 41-3; cf. also vv. 30f.) but also through the tradition about the 
"empty tomb" (24, 3) and through the “opening” (of their minds and) 
of the Scriptures (24, 27.32.45). 8uavoéyew thus plays a fundamental 
part in identifying the risen Jesus and so in meeting with him as 


sich diese echt griechische Ausdrucksweise am meisten zu eigen gemacht hat”. Transition 
from indirect to direct speech also in 1, 4; 14, 22; 23, 22; 25, 5. Stà 224 : “Der per- 
sönliche Charakter dieses zweiten Teils der Botschaft ist von Lukas durch den Über- 
gang aus der indirekten in die direkte Rede zum Ausdruck gebracht". 

194 Cf. Br 2, 325. 
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present. The “employment” of the human reason understood in this 
way thus leads into the presence and so into the sphere of the work 
and influence of the risen Jesus. 

Applied to A 17, 2-4 this means that the personal éyó eip adrds 
found its expression in the emphatically personal testimony of the 
apostle. The presence of the risen Christ accredited itself in Paul's 
personal testimony. But this is not simply the same as saying that 
one also really recognizes the presence of the risen Christ proclaimed 
in the apostle's testimony and encounters him himself. According to 
L24 Siavolyew is a means contributing to the encounter with the 
present and risen Christ. &iavoíyew in our passage is used in a similar, 
if not in an identical, sense to that of L 24, 27.32.45. In addition, 
this term is here an explication of SuaAeyeodaı. What does that tell 
us about the meaning of dıaAeyeodaı? One could perhaps formulate 
it in general terms thus—and, to avoid possible misunderstanding, 
this must be qualified later : kara yyéAAew Tov Xpioróv is accomplished 
by the use of öiaAdyeodaı. This formulation has the advantage that 
proper scope is given for the element of simultaneity. Thus we protect 
ourselves from regarding one element as prior to the other;!95 there 
is nothing here like an (essentially less important) human part, let us 
say a technical part which would comply with the laws of human 
logie, and a separate second part (which is ultimately all-important) 
which could only be understood as a “solemn appeal". weifecBas 196 
and mpooxAnpotoba 19? in v. 4 complement one another in a similar 
way. But we must not reach our understanding of this simultaneity 
ab the expense of a correct definition of their relation; we must not 
therefore understand it as an identity. We must rather hold fast to 
the simultaneity and also do justice to the distinction indicated by 
the terms dtaA&yeodaı and karayyeddeıv. Thus just as the reality and 
presence of the èy% eiui adrds is revealed only by means of an effective 
tackling of the problem of identification, so the “proclaimed” present 
Lord, announced in the apostle's personal testimony, is only revealed 
through tackling the daAeyeodaı. This search for identification cer- 
tainly made use not only of “the Scriptures" but also of accounts of 
the facts about the historical Jesus.!?9 The “simultaneity” of 
karayyéAMew and dıakeyeodaı of which we spoke must thus be qualified 


195 Cf., e.g., Sta 224. 

196 Of. § 2 of this thesis. 

197 Cf. dictionaries and comms. 
198 Of. oóros in 17, 3. 
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by saying that dıaAeyeodaı and the intellectual element contained in 
it have in relation to xarayyéAAew the function of assisting in the 
identification of the risen Jesus proclaimed as present in the apostle's 
personal testimony and thus bringing about encounter with him. But 
this implies that the relation of faith and the intellectual element to 
one another is as close and intimate as the approach of Christ himself 
to his disciples can be intimate—so close that they can touch him 
and thus identify him. Faith and the intellectual element, as reflected 
in Paul's method of preaching are together like two peas in à pod— 
but no closer. Neither merges with the other at the expense of its own 
identity. 

On 2) What consequences has this insight into the function and 
importance of diaAeyeodaı and thus of the intellectual element for 
our understanding of diaAeyeodaı itself? The relation in which faith 
and the intellectual element stand to one another is not just one 
which of necessity arises from the presence of the risen Christ; but 
also this relation—and thus also 8:aAéyeo0a,.—is itself characterized 
by this presence : 

i) if identification is the way by which the encounter with the 
already present Christ is mediated, then the practice of d:aAéyeoPau 
(with all which that may involve in terms of form and content) as a 
means to this identification is nothing but an expression of the actual 
encounter with the present Christ proclaimed in the apostle's personal 
testimony. But then is diaAdyeodaı not also preaching and procla- 
mation—but only with respect to the One encountered ? 

ii) if the activity referred to as SiadcyecOar, embracing speaker 
and hearer (dvaxpivew), is the basis for the production of literary 
materials, then can such products be anything other than testimonies 
to actual encounters with the risen Christ—and as such also pro- 
clamation, eùayyéňiov ? Seen in this way, diaAeyeodaı would have the 
character of proclamation, without ceasing also to be real 8raAéyeo8a: ! 


Section 2 : Interpretation of the findings 


In the preceding first sub-section we tried to discern the relation 
between faith and intellectual activity by noting Paul’s methods of 
preaching in respect of the intellectual element in them. 

In doing this what we described in our observations more and more 
crystallized around the question of the relation of the intellectual 
element to the presence of the risen Jesus. 
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In the following second sub-section we must try to interpret this 
closeness of the intellectual element to the presence of Christ in the 
light of the task given to Paul theologically or christologically, i.e. 
with regard to the doctrine of the presence of Christ within Paul's 
testimony. 


A) The framework of the interpretation : 
Paul's commission—action and suffering 


I) Paul's action— God's action 


(1) Paul's action 


What Paul is does not come from himself. Rather it was the “Holy 
Spirit" or “God” who mpoorexAnraı (13, 2; 16, 10), or “the Lord" 
who redeıkev (13, 47); “for him" therefore he is a oredos éxAoyfjs 
(9, 15). And since God wpoexeipisaro him (22, 14; 26, 16), he will 
raooeraı him (22, 10). 

Correspondingly, he does what he does, not on his own initiative, 
but he has "received" (AapBavew 20, 24) a ministry, he adopiLera: to 
it and is mapadıdouevos through the “Holy Spirit" in the Church 
(18, 2; 14, 26); he is sent (amooreAeraı, é£amooréM era: (26, 17 ; 22, 21). 
He himself does not say what he has to “do”, but AaAjoera: gor ... 
(9, 6; 22, 10). For eis roóro ... &$0sv ao: ... (26, 16). 

Both of these elements are often expressed simply through the use 
of the word Set: Paul is under a necessity (9, 6; 23, 11; 27, 24). 

There are two basic characteristics of Paul's commission : 

i) the carrying out of his commission implies a going: 22, 21 
(18, 6); 28, 26; 16, 7.16; 17, 14; 19, 1.21; 20, 1.22; 21, 5 etc. Its 
execution is significantly compared to a Spdéuos which one runs and 
“finishes” (20, 24). 

ii) Paul's basic commission involves doing (moreîv : 9, 6; 22, 10) 
something (... 6 ri 9, 6; ... wept mdvrwv dv... 22, 10), being called 
eis tò épyov (13, 2; 14, 26; 15, 38), to which he épyera (15, 38) and 
which he cAgpo? (14, 26).—And this “doing” is really essentially a 
Aadeiv (18, 9), a Aéyew (17, 18; 28, 26), for this particular “work” 
cannot be “fulfilled” or done through ciwrâv (18, 9)—even though 
he runs the risk of being mocked as a ozepjoAóyos (17, 18). And through 
this “speaking” Paul is to carry out the Baorá£ew rò övoud pov (9, 15). 
And ro óvouá pov stands for d$ecow dpapridy Aaufávew (10, 43); 
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dmoAoóew Tas ápaprías (22, 16) ; ddvapus : tacts, onuela, repara (3, 16; 
4, 30; 16, 18; 19, 13.17); ow£eodaı (2, 21; 4, 12); owrnpia (4, 12). 
Baordlew 76 Óvouá pov thus involves a karayyéAAew ... 000v awrnpias 
(16, 17). So Paul is set “to bring salvation". In short, Paul must 
edayyeAicacdaı (16, 10). But this eayyeMoac0a: is achieved essentially 
by means of “bearing witness" : the apostle should be a pdprus “for 
him" (22, 15; cf. 13, 31 and 13, 2—ddopilew ý por), or a danpérys 
kai pdprus (26, 16), with his waprupia wepi euod (22, 18). Therefore he 
“received the ministry" of GuauaprvpetoÜa, rò edayyelıov Tis xapıros 
ToU 0coó (20, 24), or simply of Ssapaprupetobar (naprupeiv) rà mepi 
éuo$ (23, 11). 

This is to take place evamıov edvav re xal Paciàéwv viv re 'IopajA 
(9, 15) or, putting it geographically, dws &oxarov tis yns (13, 47) or 
also eis ‘Iepovoadnp ... eis ‘Pop ... (23, 11). Thus Paul is ecumenical 
(this squares with the accusations levelled at him: 16, 20; 17, 6; 18, 
13; 19, 26; 24, 5). And just because of the Jews’ rejection has he become 
“only” a dds edvav (13, 47) and é£asooréMeras ... eis Edvn narpav 
(22, 21). 


(2) God’s action 


Yet Acts does not only make statements about Paul’s “doings” 
but also about those of God. Or, more accurately, when the apostles 
speak of their action they speak of God’s action. This can happen in 
different ways: 


i) dca Emoinoev 6 0cós per aùrâv ...1°9 14, 27 ; 15, 4 
öca Emoinoev 6 Beös ... GV abróv ... 15, 12 
Av Erroinoev 6 Beös ... 21, 19 

ii) Correspondingly, in the context in which the Holy Spirit separates 
the apostles eis rò &pyov (13, 2; cf. 14, 26; 15, 38) God speaks: 
dere ... Ort épyov Epydlonaı éyw ... épyov ... (18, 41). 

ii) 14, 3 : 6 Kdptos 6 naprupav TO Adyw TS xápvros abrod 


The action of the apostles and the action of God are thus not two 
different actions but in some respects one action—though we must 


199 M (61): “... association with... Acts 14, 27... may well mean ‘all that God 
had done in fellowship (or co-operation) with them’ "—and therefore need not be a 
Semitism (so also Rob 609; M-M 401). Cf. also M III (269) : “of mutual participation ... 
In contrast to oc», the meaning of perd is never ‘in addition to’ ”. 
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not deny the concreteness and reality of the apostles’ activity. The 
interplay of God’s action and the apostles’ is interestingly balanced 
in the summaries about the growth of the word or of the Church 
(9, 31; 13, 49; 16, 5; 19, 10; 19, 20 etc.). God's action and the apostles’ 
are not simply identical with one another, any more than God and 
the apostles are. Rather they are &vÜpcrot and as such SodAot Tod heo 
(16, 17); they ópotomaÜDeis ciow ópîv dvÜporro: and as such edayyerA- 
Cowevor (14, 15). Or the same thing can be put thus in respect of their 
activity by means of the word dıaxovia : what God “did” among the 
Gentiles he could do ĉia ris &takovías aóroó (21, 19), or simply per’ 
abrav (14, 27; 15, 4) and 8/'a)?ràv (15, 12), since Paul received his 
Staxovia mapa roO Kupiov 'Inoo? (20, 24). God "does his work in your 
days" through and by means of the actions, i.e. the preaching, of the 
apostles. Thus he can only really do this when he serves him (20, 19: 
Sovdledwv TQ kvpi; 24, 14: Aatpevw ra wratpdw Hei ...). 

This is an essential and fundamental statement which we must 
constantly remember in all that concerns the manner of the carrying 
out of this ministry if we are to understand the individual statements 
aright. 


(3) Conclusions 


We have shown that the apostles’ action, for all its difference, 
expressed in the idea of diaxovia, at the same time can be called God's 
action. Both are bound together through the d:axovia which charac- 
terizes the apostle's activity; it is thus not an activity on the same 
level, so to speak, as if it were completely identified with it, but an 
activity in God’s service in obedience and subordination. Here we 
showed that the woreiv entrusted to Paul is essentially his AaA«tv, 
ie. Baordlewv TO voud pov = evayyedilecOa. It is no argument 
against this that Paul from time to time also performs signs and 
wonders and miracles of healing. These are only occasional outward 
signs or testimonies—in contrast perhaps to the inward signs which 
consist in the belief or unbelief “worked” by this AaAetv (e.g. opening 
of the heart : 16, 14 or 14, 27)—of the power and effectiveness of the 
revelation of God declaring itself in this AaAetv. These outward and 
inward signs are one in that they—both of them— are the proof, the 
evidence, of the wonderful power and effectiveness of the preaching 
of the word of grace. 
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IT) Paul's suffering—Christ’s suffering 
(1) Paul's suffering 


Till now in our description of the terms of the commission given 
to Paul of something to do we have passed over the fact that the 
necessity of suffering was also part of these terms. We must now try 
to fit this motif into the framework of Paul's commission and interpret 
it aright. For only thus will we be in a position to understand correctly 
the role of the human reason within his preaching. The best way into 
the problem is the programmatic passage, 9, 15f., which marks the 
beginning of Paul's Christian "career" : elwev 8€ mpds adrov 6 kúpos’ 
mopevov, ott oKetos ékÀoyís Eoriv por oros Tod Daoráco. TO 
óvouá pov evamov [r&v] éÜvàv re kai Baoıdewv viðv re "Iopanı' 
(16) éyà yap vUmodeitw aùr® doa Sei adrov Umep roð Ovóparós 
pov mabetv. 

It is generally ? recognized ?'! that the “bearing my name" and 
"suffering for my name" go inseparably together. Their connection 
is usually understood by supposing that the passage is speaking of 
Paul's preaching on the one hand and of the bodily /physical sufferings 
and dangers that he underwent as a consequence of his preaching 202 
on the other. The former is thus related to his activity and the latter 
to his personal existence, his condition. His sufferings are mainly related 
to his everyday experiences,?*? or the drodei€w is taken to refer above 
all to the testimony of the Holy Spirit (which begins in 20, 23 ?e4) to 
his future sufferings in Jerusalem. Now certainly one can adduce 
many immediately compelling reasons for these two variations of the 
one basic thesis that the sufferings mentioned in 9, 16 are physical 
and arise out of his preaching. And these immediately compelling 


200 Yet cf. Pre (59): “Dass der Verf.... die Berufung des Apostels nur unter dem 
auch in der Schilderung der paulinischen Mission festgehaltenen Gesichtspunkt der 
Leiden betrachtet hat, zeigt, wie wenig er in den Geist der Berufsauffassung des histor- 
ischen Paulus eingedrungen ist”. 

201 Yet Beg IV 104 and Wi 124 at least find the mention of future sufferings to 
say the least of it ‘“‘(a little) unexpected”. 

202 A 1, 367 : “There is an exquisite mixture of ... severity in sentencing this ‘chosen 
vessel’ to endure as well as labour”; and many others. 

208 Lu ], 196: “The truth of this is borne out by that long list of the Apostle's 
sufferings which he enumerates in his letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor 11, 23-28) and ... 
6, 4f.". So also Ha 273; Hol 1, 69; We 255 etc. 

204 So A 1, 368; Bar 221; Mu 82 et al. 
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reasons are certainly so compelling partly because they can be fitted 
so smoothly into a universally recognized schema which was developed 
above all in the martyr tradition. 

In support of the first variation one can point to all the passages 
where the threat of suffering or death and actual individual experiences 
of suffering result more or less directly from Paul's preaching : continual 
threats (ovußovAeveodar, etc.) and attempts (EmißovAn 9, 24; 20, 19; 
23, 30)—both on the part of the Jews and of the “EAAnvioral (9,29)— 
to áva«petv (9, 23f., 29; 23, 15.21.27 ; 25, 3), Ojo kew (14, 19), arodvnokeıv 
(21, 13) or &iaxeipiLeo0a; (26, 21) him. Correspondingly, he is prepared 
to die (15, 26; 21, 13). Further apart from threats, there are actual 
ówoypós and éxBdAXew (13, 50), ößpileıw and A0ofoAetv. (14, 5) or 
Adátew (14, 19), as well as paPdilew and BaMeıv eis dudanyy (16, 22; 
cf. v. 37), 8etv (21, 11), deiv dAvoeor Svai (21, 33; cf. 22, 30), Seopa Kai 
Bikers (20, 23), mapadıöevaı eis xeipas evo (21, 11), rórrew (21, 32), 
rnpeicdaı (24, 23; 25, 4.21). Along with this go the sufferings affecting 
his nation and the Church, e.g. 0opvyfeiv (17, 15), rapdocew (17, 8), 
tapaxos (19, 23), cadevew kai rapáccew (17, 13) etc. Here too we 
must add the sorts of sufferings which Paul himself before his con- 
version inflicted on the Christian community : dzre:Ayj (9, 1; cf. also 
4, 17.29), dóvos (9, 1), varos (22, 4), as well as moAAa évavria mpaooeıy 
(26, 9), Kana mowtv (9, 13); 8etv (9, 2.14.21; 22, 5), Seopede (22, 4), 
8épew (22, 19; cf. 5, 40; 16, 37; 2 C 11, 20); wapadsddvar eis óvAakds ... 
(22, 4), karardeieıw Ev dvAakots (26, 10), $vAakiCew (22, 19), avarpeiv 
(26, 10) and also opdeiv (9, 21; cf. Gal 1, 13.23). 

In support of the second variation one can of course refer to the 
special revelations through the Holy Spirit emphasized from ch. 20 
onwards and Paul's corresponding readiness for death. 


(2) Christ's suffering 


i) The problem 


The fact that Paul personally experienced suffering in his own 
body and as a result of his preaching (cf., e.g., 26, 20f.) cannot and 
therefore should not be doubted. Yet, despite the close connection of 
9, 13 and 16 on the one hand and 9, 22 f. and 29 on the other, the 
contents of chs 9-28 as a whole present certain problems which make 
the usual interpretation of the sufferings in their relation to the 
preaching, as L is understood in 9, 16 and also in the whole Pauline 
section of Acts, at least doubtful. 
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Four observations : 

a) Does the usual interpretation take seriously enough the two 
ideas which dominate chs 9-28, namely that 

aa) Pauls whole being, his existence, is as it were absorbed in his 
actions, and so in his preaching? Paul’s life is his being a witness, 
his testifymg. Paul has, so to speak, no real self apart from the 
carrying out of his commission. His personal success or failure is thus 
at the same time the success or failure of his preaching. If we think 
this through, could it not mean that the sufferings which apparently 
only affect his personal existence are above all to be seen as the 
sufferings of the preacher—and that more comprehensively than is 
usually the case, when the sufferings resulting from the preaching are 
seen as themselves a form of preaching.2°5 This is contradicted by the 
second basic idea, that 

bb) his personal suffering endured in his own body as a result of 
his preaching has no importance in itself as, for instance, possessing 
"proclamatory" or “persuasive/convicting’” power. It is indeed 
striking that in the Pauline part of Acts Paul’s individual experiences 
of suffering never serve as “testimony to Christ" like the isolated 
miracles of Paul through which one can come to faith. 

Both ideas (aa and bb) ultimately condition one another. For if 
Pauls existence is completely absorbed in his preaching, we could 
scarcely expect that any particular weight should suddenly be attached 
to his personal sufferings, which only affect his existence. But if 
Pauls being is wholly absorbed in his activity of preaching and if, 
correspondingly, we find no sign in the Pauline part of Acts that 
Pauls own bodily sufferings serve for proclamation/testimony, how 
can we then understand the sufferings which Paul encounters through 
his preaching as a divine necessity? Should we not at least ask, on 
the basis of this connection of being and action, whether such suffering 
must not indeed affect the process of his “bearing my name" itself — 
and not only its consequences? Could it not be that the preaching 
too, or even in the first place, has to do with suffering and not just 
the preacher? If Paul's whole existence is shaped by "suffering", 
must not above all else the “preaching” itself, in which Paul's existence 


205 Of, e.g. Sta (137): "Darum will Lukas ... zeigen, ... dass... für ihn leiden für 
ihn wirken heisst... wie denn auch Paulus selbst das apostolische 'Christusleiden' 
immer als eine seiner hóchsten Aufgaben angesehen hat, die der Ausbreitung des 
Evangeliums unmittelbar dient ...” 
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is absorbed and on the basis of which he lives and exists, be shaped 
by suffering? And must one not go on to ask whether the personal 
sufferings actually experienced by Paul are ultimately only the 
consequences of the suffering which characterizes the preaching? As 
we have noted, the commentators usually regard the preacher’s 
suffering as chiefly or even entirely consisting in his personal painful 
experiences in the service of his preaching. But what is to preclude 
us from seeing the sufferings of the preacher as essentially in the 
process of preaching itself? If the event of the cross and resurrection 
shapes Paul’s whole life, must not this double event also shape the 
preaching and thus the “bearing my name" itself? Can "preaching" 
tell of that event without being at the same time itself an expression 
of it? 

In passing, we should also note the interesting fact that again and 
again we come across passages which give the impression that the 
preaching must be helped along and that a weakness attaches to it 
which one tries to remove with particular arguments, as, e.g., 


17, 28 ... ós Kat tives rv kaD'ópás momrav eipykacır ... 

26, 22 ... oddév exros A€ywr dv re ot mpodfraı eAdAncap ... 

26, 25 ... dAAa GAnbeias kai cwhpootyns pnuara amopbéyyopat ... 
26, 26 ... od ydp otw Ev ywvia mempayuevov robo. 

etc. 


b) If we assume that L in fact in 9, 15f. gives us a programmatic 
preface to his account of Paul's work, then we must also assume 
that in the following account he wanted to show these two fundamental 
items in the programme to be "fulfilled". In fact that is true of the 
first point:?** chs 9-28 show a singular development and implemen- 
tation of the programme of “bearing my name before Gentiles and 
kings and the sons of Israel". But when we come to the second aspect 
of the missionary existence in store for Paul we cannot avoid the 
impression that this item is not implemented to the same degree— 
at least not according to the usual interpretation of it. For 
aa) the bodily sufferings actually experienced by Paul can only be 
described as rather minor in relation to the whole account and do not 
appear quite to justify such a radical assertion. 
bb) Most of the sufferings are possible ones, i.e. threats, which are, 
however, avoided by the adroit action of Paul and the disciples. 


206 Cf. Co (59) : “Das hier entworfene Programm wird Punkt für Punkt durchgeführt”. 
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Indeed the whole range of experiences of “sufferings personally 
encountered and also evaded” in the Pauline section of Acts could, if 
there really was this supposed connection between 9, 16 and the later 
accounts of situations full of suffering, be used as a copy-book example 
of the problem of the relationship one to another of faith and the 
exercise of human reason. For on the one side there is the divine 
inevitability of suffering. On the other hand, what human conditions, 
one must ask, does one attach to this inevitable-sounding divine 
necessity (cf. only as an example 25, 11)? In other words, how does 
one understand this necessity of suffering ? How is the human initiative 
related to this divine necessity * How does one live with this necessity 
if one does not want to hasten to death at one's first encounter with 
danger? Or is only the acceptance of bodily suffering an act of 
obedience and not the avoidance of it? And so how does one live in 
the face of possible sufferings and affliction? Here the text certainly 
gives enough hints: looking at it in quite general terms, one could 
perhaps allude to Paul's different policies with regard to his right 
understanding, and also his practice, of living with and under this 
promise of the divine necessity of suffering up to ch. 20 and again 
from ch. 20 onwards. Up to ch. 20 it is mostly disciples and brethren 
who deal with this question (e.g. 9, 25.30; 17, 10.14; 19, 30f.) and 
Paul submits to their decisions (particularly striking in 19, 30f.). 
While Paul seems to have felt himself more impelled to suffering, 
the disciples and churches hold him back from it. Yet from ch. 20 
onwards Paul develops such an independent policy with regard to 
the suffering ordained for him that he no longer submits to the 
Church, but ignores their proposals and advice (cf., e.g., 21, 4.11-14). 
Yet there underlies both sections the strong consciousness that the 
“necessity” of the sufferings ordained by God for Paul are under no 
circumstances to be accepted as an unalterable blind fate into which 
one runs heedlessly. Rather one seeks to avoid these sufferings to 
the best of one's human ability (e.g. 20, 3) to the extent of adroit 
manipulation (e.g. 9, 25) and even betrayal (cf., e.g., 23, 16)—and if 
all else fails one runs away from them. Suffering, even in the sense of 
a divine det, thus does not mean simply a pious self-surrender to 
every situation of danger, without seeking the counsel of human 
reason, but implies a weighing it up in the light of God's other promises. 
In the first part one could mention in addition 

a) the frequent mention that a dangerous situation has been 
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recognized (e.g. 9, 24: eyvdabn ... 9, 30: Emiyvovres ... 14, 6: 
avvióóvres) 

B) the corresponding reactions to these, especially the mention of 
“speedy” action (e.g. 17, 10.14 etc.), and 

y) Paul's asserting of his rights: the suffering úrèp rod dvépuards 
pov (if this connection were right) should not take place at the 
expense of the right common to all Romans (16, 35-40). 


In the second part one could mention 


a) Pauls intelligent and shrewd speech with the declared purpose 
of averting the danger of death by provoking dissension among 
his hearers (23, 6 f.), 

B) his appeal to what is &£eorıv (22, 25 etc.); this also marks the 
limits of his readiness to die (25, 11; cf. 21, 13), 

y) his stubborn appeal to Caesar in order to avoid death in 
Jerusalem (25, 11, etc.), and 

8) the precautions taken for the journey to Caesarea (23, 12 ff.) 


These hints can only confirm us in our suspicion that most of the 
sufferings are only possibilities. which are avoided as far as possible. 
To put it polemically, one uses every resource at one's disposal so as 
"ot to have to suffer the apparently necessary sufferings ordained by 
God. Or, to be more true to scripture, chs 9-28 are rather a testimony 
to the promise “and I will rescue you 20° from the people and from 
the Gentiles" (26, 17). Thus one can describe the principal theme of 
chs 9-28 in respect of sufferings as a strikingly skilful and by and large 
successful attempt to avoid sufferings; in no way do we see Paul 
willingly accepting the sufferings destined for him by God; here there 
is no inclination towards suffering but a flight from it. The deep 
seriousness of the necessity of suffering which confronts us in 9, 16 
leaves no trace in the largely successful attempts to avoid suffering. 
Must not a form of suffering have been meant here which 

aa) is really ordained by God as necessary (and not to be avoided 
as far as possible), and 

bb) so cannot and must not be avoided? This suffering must be 
as necessary as the preaching itself. 


207 (faipetaÜa: can certainly mean “erwählen, für sich aussondern", but here, as in 
Jer. 1, 7f., it should mean ‘‘erretten’’, since this is the sense in 7, 10.34; 12, 10; 23, 27 
(so most comms. ; undecided are A-S 158; Rob III 449). 
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We see, according to the usual interpretation, the disparity in the 
fulfilment of the two items governed by the divine der (1. preaching, 
2. suffering) in the following chapters: in the one case there is a 
willing submission, in the other a continual resistance. 

The necessity of sufferings, interpreted as bodily sufferings, therefore 
finds in these chapters no “necessary” echo, as the “necessity” of 
preaching does—even to the very last verse! So we at least have to 
ask whether this understanding of suffering as something separate 
from the preaching and following after it was in L’s mind in 9, 16. 
If L had thought that these sufferings promised in 9, 16 would in his 
description have been related only or at least primarily to this kind 
of suffering, and if he had regarded these as ordained and willed by 
God through the divine 3et, then the life of Paul described in 9, 16 ff. 
would have been a remarkable witness, not to his obedient submission 
to God’s will (as in fact it was in the case of the preaching) but of his 
“struggle against God" (5, 39). 


c) To this we may add a further observation : however the three 
different accounts of Paul’s conversion are related to one another, we 
must yet somehow see them together since all three are trying to 
describe the one event of Paul's conversion or call. All three (9, 15 f. ; 
22, 14f.; 26, 16-18) are thus dealing with Paul’s commission. It is 
striking that in the two parallel passages, 22, 14f. and 26, 16-18, 
which are also trying to set out the commission given to Paul, there 
is absolutely no mention of mdoyew in the sense of bodily suffering— 
on the contrary, in 26, 17 Paul is promised as part of his commission 
that he will be rescued from suffering at the hands of Jews and 
Gentiles.?* But how can we do justice to the dei macyew of 9, 16 
without running into difficulties in 26, 17? Admittedly there does not 
need to be a contradiction here. For the fact that Paul is rescued 
fróm suffering indeed presupposes that sufferings are bound up with 
the preaching.??? It is quite possible, therefore, that both were pro- 
mised Paul in his call, sufferings and deliverance from them. But we 
cannot help feeling that somehow this conflicts with the dei, in that 
it implies a weakening of its seriousness.?!? So must we perhaps take 


208 Only Bar 221 contrasts 26, 17 with 9, 16. 

209 Mu 82 speaks of a ‘‘weak parallel to the prediction of Paul's suffering" in 26, 17. 

210 But cf. Stà (309) : “Zeugesein aber ist untrennbar von Gefahr und Leiden ...; 
darum wird zugleich mit, ja vor der Sendung ... die Rettung ... verheisen ..." 
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the máoyew of 9, 16 in a way which allows the Se? its full weight and 
seriousness and yet leaves room for 26, 17 rather than rule it out? 
Is not the usual interpretation of 9, 15 f. from this point of view too 
at least questionable ? 


d) But the setback that Paul real experienced—and indeed 
daily—is fundamentally the opposition (àvriAéyew, àvriráoocc0a:) to 
his preaching, and this in various forms, including mockery (xAevá£ew) 
and even abuse and slander (13, 45; 18, 6; 19, 9), whereas the attempts 
to kill him which often resulted from this could be avoided through 
“circumspect” dealing. Thus we must suppose that if in 9, 16 L really 
meant sufferings, we should see those cases where they simply could 
not be avoided. So, we ask, must we not understand the daily fact of 
this contradietion of being just as much or even more the suffering 
of which L spoke in connection with preaching in 9, 16? 212 And how 
far and why should such a suffering be necessary ? 

As a result of these observations we must ask anew what L could 
have meant by the mention of sufferings in such close connection 
with preaching if the usual interpretation conflicts so much with the 
Pauline part of Acts as a whole and if this interpretation thus does 
not seem to square with L's real concerns. 


ii) An attempt at a solution 


In the following section we shall try to find a possible answer to 
this question posed by the contents of chs 9-28 as a whole by 
investigating more carefully the two ends of this section, i.e. 9, 15f.; 
28, 26 f. 


a) 9, 15 f. :212 this passage is rather like a prologue to the life and 
work of Paul described in the following chapters. So we must try to 
understand it aright. Two things seem to me important : 

aa) the connection of v. 15 and v. 16 by yap.213 This has received 


211 Only Schla 1, 117 seems to point in this direction, even if it is no more than a 
hint : “Weil er nicht überall Glauben sondern auch Feindschaft erregt und nicht nur 
zur Rechtfertigung sondern auch zum Gericht den Menschen verkündigt wird, hängen 
sich Leiden an die Arbeit des Paulus ...” 

212 A critique of Chr. Burchhard, Der dreizehnte Zeuge, Göttingen, 1970, 100ff. would 
really be in place here, but is unfortunately not possible within the scope of this work. 

213 yap (cf. K-G II 2, 330ff.; Ma II 3, 121ff.) is a ‘‘causal co-ordinating conjunction", 
whose “use in the NT conforms to the classical" (B-D-F 452; so also Rob 1190; M III 
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almost 214 no attention from exegetes.215 Yet one cannot simply 
ignore the fact that ydp gives the “reason” or simply the “explanation” 
for something. In both cases that would mean in respect of the con- 
nection between vv. 15 and 16 that the fact that sufferings are ordained 
for Paul úrèp roô óvóparós pov ... would then be the “reason” or the 
"explanation" for the Baordlev rò övoud pov also ordained for him. 
The reason or the explanation for the "bearing my name" would thus 
lie somewhere in the “suffering örep ...”. That Paul has to suffer 
Únėp roO óvópaTós pov explains (or is the reason for) the fact that he 
preaches or that he must preach.2!¢ The ''suffering" would then be 
the basic, the broader category from which the preaching would 
somehow be derived. Thus the preaching would not be, as generally 
supposed, the reason for the (bodily/physical) suffering, but the 
suffering úrėp roO dvduards pov is the reason or explanation for the 
preaching. Whatever that means, one thing is clear: it would not 
exclude Paul's bodily sufferings but would simply fit them differently 
into the whole complex event of preaching. Naturally this immediately 
raises the questions (1) whether we have not put too much weight 
on v. 15 in this interpretation and (2) what sort of suffering this suffering 
ómép Tob Ovöwaros is, if it is somehow to be the "reason" or “explana- 
tion" for the preaching. It seems to me that both of these can only 
be answered if we rightly grasp the meaning of úrép + the genitive 21? 
n our passage. 


331). yáp serves “zur Einführung von Erläuterungssätzen ... Erläuterung im weitern 
Sinn ist aber auch jede Begründung oder Beweisführung ..." (W 395). So similarly De 
(68) : "I. Confirmatory and causal, giving the ground for belief, or the motive for action ... 
II. Explanatory. This usage ... is nearly related to the confirmatory”. Cf. also Thr 41-50; 

214 Yet cf. as exceptions A 1, 367; Hol 1, 69 etc. 

215 Cf. the comms. 

216 The ydp connects the two verbs mentioned in immediate contact with õvopa, 

Baord£ew and mácyew, as their proximity suggests. 

217 ómép has the basic meaning ''oberhalb", “over”, “upper”. With the gen. (or 

abl., cf. Rob 629f.) it has the following meanings : 

(1) “for one's benefit, in behalf of” (the latter in Rob 630 and A-G 846; in contrast 
to “on behalf of” this implies “the loss of an important distinction". “On behalf 
of" means ‘‘on the part of another, in the name of, as the agent or representative 
of, on account of, for, instead of", whereas "in behalf of” simply means ‘‘in the 
interest of, as a friend or defender of, for the benefit of" ; yet Rob 630-2 discusses 
at length the '*notion of substitution” and “notion of instead” in “in behalf of”, 
by which he again comes near to the meaning) “on behalf of”, “fiir, zum Besten” 
or "zum Vorteil von Jmdn”’, "für Jmdn sein, auf Jmds. Seite stehen”. 

(2) ‘‘for the sake of, with a view to" 
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bb) ömep roô òvõparós pov madelv in our passage is understood 
wholly in the sense of "for my name's sake" in the grammars and 
correspondingly in the dictionaries and commentaries. To test whether 
this is correct we will do three things : 


(a) find out whether L can also use &verev/Evera?t® if he wants to 
say “for the sake of”, 

(B) look at the other uses of óvép + the genitive in Acts and 

(y) consider also the content of 9, 15 f. 


On a): when L wants to say “for the sake of" in his Gospel he uses 
éverev|éveka 
L 6,22 ... exBdrAwow tò dvopa )pdv ws movņpòv Evera Tod viod 

ToU avdpwrov. 
9, 24 ds Sav amoAdon rhv puynv a)ToO Everev poô ... 

21,12 ... dk@Eovow ... évekev TOD Ovduards pov * 

The use of evexev/evexa in the context of these ideas and motifs 
(but cf. Acts 19, 32; 26, 12; 28, 20) is not continued in Acts. In place 
of it we find ómép + the genitive : 

Acts 9,16: dca Set aùròv Dmép Tod dvépards pov madeiv (cf. L 21, 
12 and A 9, 5). 
15, 26 : wapadedwxdor Tas pvyds aDrÀv Ómép roO óvóparos Tod 
kvpiov "jv Inso Xpiorod 219 
21,13: ... kai dmodaveiv eis ‘IepovoaAnu Eroiuws exw rèp Tod 
dvopatos Tod kvpiov "Inaod. 

Apparently L wants to express more in Acts than he did in his 
Gospel : “for the Son of man’s sake, for my name’s sake, for my sake, 
to be despised, persecuted and killed”. If he wanted to say this in 
Acts too (as all commentators assume) then he could simply have 
continued to use évexey/evexa in Acts as he did in his Gospel. That 
he has not done so shows that he wanted to say something other than 


(3) “in the place of, instead of; anstelle von, anstatt" 

(4) “about, concerning, as regards” 

(5) “because of, for the sake of; wegen, um ... willen, fiir” 

Cf. Ra 126, 139f.; Rob 628.32; M 63-5; M III 270f.; W 342f; Si 155-7 (B-D-F 231 
mentions only “for, on behalf of”, “zugunsten”; Bu 288 is likewise cursory); cf. also 
A-G 846f.; G-T 638f.; M-M 651; T 290-2; H 47, 201; Gr 1, 221; F 225; D120, 166, 
331, 335; Mi 1, 8.6; MI 105. 

218 gpexev/évexa. wegen, causa and propter. 

219 Cf. L 9, 24. 
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“for the sake of". Thus, if we attend to L alone, we cannot here take 
nép + the genitive to mean “for the sake of” (even if that is possible 
and indeed is the case elsewhere). L himself prevents us. But if he 
wants to say more, then the only possible meaning is “on behalf of, 
instead of".2? Applied to our passage that means that Paul's suffering 
is a suffering “on behalf of my name", "instead of my name". Paul 
vicariously assumes Christ's suffering just as, e.g., he vicariously 
presents a sacrifice imép évós ékdorov aùrôv (21, 26). What another 
really had to suffer (do), Paul suffers (does). Before we draw any 
conclusions from this, we must first deal with the other two tests. 

On B) : $rép + the genitive is used at least once more (21, 26) but 
probably also in a further passage (8, 24—in connection with v. 22; 
yet here the idea of intercession may also be conveyed but at least 
not exclusively 224) with the meaning “on behalf of", “instead of” 
and thus with the idea of representative or vicarious substitution. 

On y): The suffering which Paul inflicted on the Christians is 
comprehensively described by the word ó«ókew (22, 4; 26, 11). But 
the particular way in which this word is used also shows that in 
persecuting the Church Paul had really persecuted Jesus himself 
(9, 4f.; 22, 7f.; 26, 14f.). In other words, in “persecuting” those (= of 
naßnrai rob kvpiov 9, 1; ot dyor 9, 13; of adeAdol 22, 5; of miarevovres 
22, 19) who called on rò voud cov (9, 14), ro övona roóro (9, 21), he 
had “committed moa evavria against rò ôvopa '"Inaof roô Nalwpaiov 
himself" (26, 9). 9, 5; 22, 8 and 26, 14 thus also lead us to suppose that 
in 9, 16, etc., we are to see the idea of “representative” suffering : 
in the persecution (cf. L 21, 12 but here in contrast &vekev roO ovou.aros 
pov) and suffering of the Church, at first instigated by Paul but then 
with Paul as one of its victims, Jesus himself suffers and is persecuted, 
“of whom Paul says that he lives" (25, 19). This also supports the sense 
of “as representative of", “as a substitute for" (cf. likewise 5, 39: to 
struggle against the Church is to struggle against God !). 

If these observations are correct, then that would mean that the 


220 When Si (156) says that “It is a question how near udp in this sense, ‘on behalf 
of’, approximates to the meaning of dyri ‘instead of’ ", W (342) has already stated before 
then that “In den meisten Fällen tritt der, welcher zum Besten Jem. handelt, für ihn 
ein ... daher streift rép zuw. an dvrí statt, loco". Therefore the idea of representation 
or substitution is here contained in the ómép. Rob 630-2, M 64 and M III 271 take up 
this insight : “The boundary between dvri and úrép c. gen. is very narrow (substitution), 
necessarily so because what is done ‘on behalf of one’ is often done ‘in one's stead’ ” 

221 Differently Rob 630; M 65; M III 270. 
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‘name of Jesus" is represented on earth by “suffering”. The office 
of representing “Jesus name"—and this “name” stands for “salva- 
tion", "power" and "forgiveness of sins"—is essentially an office of 
weakness and suffering. Jesus’ "salvation" and "power" is “repre- 
sented” on earth in the form of suffering. And it is the apostle Paul 
who represents “the name of Jesus" in the form of suffering; the 
way in which “the name of Jesus” is represented is by the suffering 
which Paul endures. But does this idea of "representation" imply 
that we must also understand the “suffering” differently ? 

What then is the concrete form of this suffering and what is the 
“place” where Paul experiences this suffering representatively for 
Christ? Here we must take up again the discovery that the ydp in 
v. 16 binds together the two phrases Baorafew rò Óvouá pov and 
maoxeıv Umep TOD OvópaTÓs uov in such a way that the latter is the 
“reason” or "explanation" for the former. In other words, the concrete 
form, the place of this suffering is nothing but the “bearing my name". 
Apostolie preaching in the broadest sense would then be the form of 
suffering and the place of suffering ordained (det) by God, where the 
“name of Jesus" is represented here on earth, in the world between 
his resurrection and his return. “Suffering in the place of my name" 
was Paul's experience in his preaching and is a basic element in preach- 
ing in general. Where ddeous àpaprióv 10, 43/azroAoveoOat ras dpaptias 
22, 16 duvapus : tactis, onpeta, repara 3, 16; 4, 30; 16, 18; 19, 13.17 
owleodaı 2, 21; 4, 12/owrnpia 4, 12 are involved, there is Paul's 
suffering which he bears representatively for Christ in his BaoraLeıv, 
evayyeAicaodaı. But if it is primarily here a matter of Christ's sufferings, 
we must also ask what this suffering of Christ is in concrete terms 
which Paul experiences and must bear representatively for Christ 
while carrying out his preaching. 

But before answering this question, we want to point out that 22, 
14f. and 26, 16-18 mention, as we have already shown, no sufferings 
in the sense of bodily sufferings as part of Paul's apostolic commission, 
as one generally supposes 9, 16 to state. But what we do not find in 
9, 16f. but do find in both the parallel passages is that Paul's com- 
mission is referred to by the word pdprus (22, 15; 26, 16). In view of 
the fact that this word does not occur in 9, 15f. and that the two 
parallel accounts know of no bodily suffering of Paul as a constitutive 
part of his commission, could it not then be that this word (uáprvs) 
comprehends what the two verses 9, 15f. together are trying to express, 
ie. the definition of Paul's preaching in the sense of "being a wit- 
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ness" ? To repeat, what is that suffering in concrete terms which Paul 
undergoes in carrying out his preaching ? 


b) At the start we stated that we wanted to try to answer the 
questions posed by the contents of chs 9-28 by means of a more careful 
examination of the framework within which L apparently set his 
description of Paul’s life and work. We seem to have found a prologue 
in 9, 15f. that looks towards the future. It seems to say that the 
“name of Jesus" is represented on earth by sufferings which Paul 
endures on earth in his “bearing Jesus’ name”. But the prologue does 
not show what this suffering is in concrete terms. Possibly we can 
deduce this from the contents of chs 9-28 as a whole, but perhaps 
also—and in a more concise form—from the other end of this section. 
So here we must briefly attend to 28, 26f. And here we do well to 
remember that we could trace the execution and “fulfilment” of the 
first basic point in the programme (preaching) right up to the last 
verse of Acts, whereas we could not say the same of the second 
(suffering)—at least as usually interpreted. The epilogue that corres- 
ponds to the prologue of 9, 15f. is doubtless to be found in the résumé 
which Paul gives at the (supposed) end of his career looking back 
over his whole activity, in his citation of Is 6, 9f. in 28, 26f. But that 
is the conclusion of one who despairs of all his efforts to bear the 
“name of Jesus” before the Gentiles, kings and the sons of Israel and 
suffers most bitterly—though we hear nothing in this epilogue of 
suffering in the sense of personal sufferings. Here is one who suffers 
deeply, not from his bodily pains, but from and with the preaching 
itself. We can see what sufferings are meant here when we recall that 
28, 26f. not only marks the other end of the frame which L seems to 
have given his description of Paul's work but at the same time it is 
the last passage where Paul turns away from the Jews to the Gentiles 
and in doing so pronounces judgment on the former—because of their 
blasphemy against Christ. The other passages are : 13, 46; 18, 6f. ; 19, 9. 

Thus we have sketched out the framework necessary for the following 
interpretation. 


B) Interpretation : the connection between action and suffering 
with regard to the “intellectual element" in Paul's preaching 


I) The apostolic suffering which Paul undergoes representatively 
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in carrying out the work of preaching primarily concerns the carrying 
out of this preaching itself, i.e. the Baoraleıv TO voud pov in the sense 
of Aadeiv (18, 9). Basically it is the "contradiction" which is brought 
against Christ, who is present in this preaching, and which takes the 
form of a continual attempt to dzoorpédew ... ano Tis miorews (13, 8), 
whereas the stoning, imprisonment, blows and even threats of death are 
only derivative and secondary sufferings. Thus what was expressed in 
connection with the action by the word S:axovia is expressed in 
connection with the suffering by the word “representation”. Just as 
the sufferings ordained for Christ reached their deepest point in his 
crucifixion, so the suffering which is inflicted on the Christ who has 
entered into the apostolic kerygma is at its deepest and bitterest 
where Christ is, despite Paul’s most earnest and intellectually ex- 
hausting efforts, again “put to death" and “crucified”, by blasphemy. 
One should not here try to separate the glorious task of preaching 
on the one hand from the apostle’s suffering as a result of his preaching 
on the other. The “cross” rather finds its primary expression in the 
preaching itself. We cannot only connect the weakness and suffering 
with the communicator of the gospel but primarily it must refer to 
the communication of the gospel itself. 

It seems to me that only this interpretation of the connection between 
preaching and suffering can explain 


(1) why Paul only when he experiences blasphemy against Christ 
and not when he experiences bodily suffering, even stoning, reacts 
so sharply by 

i) turning away from the Jews and 

ii) actually carrying out judgment and not only proclaiming it, and 


(2) why L on the one hand lays such emphasis on the unconditional 
necessity of representative sufferings and on the other could lay so 
little on the bodily/physical sufferings of the apostle and apparently 
did not find it necessary somehow to connect the apostle’s bodily/ 
physical sufferings with such a divine necessity. For these bodily 
sufferings have in no way anything like a divine compulsion about them. 

When these sufferings are mentioned L does not regard them as 
particularly serious. They reflect nothing of the divine necessity of 
9, 16; rather they happen accidentally when one can no longer avoid 
them. The insistent and emphatic “must” of 9, 16 finds its corres- 
ponding echo, not in these scattered and random, rather than pre- 
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ordained, events, but rather in the rejection of Christ underlying the 
whole of Acts and permeating it from beginning to end. When L 
speaks of this then he attaches great seriousness and emphasis to it 
with language reminiscent of 9, 15f.; here, but not in the case of 
individual bodily sufferings, he speaks of an dvayxaiov (13, 46) and 
of the unalterable destiny of preaching as preaching (28, 26f.) which 
echoes both 9, 15 and 16 : the necessity of preaching and the necessity 
of the rejection of the Christ present in the preaching is "fulfilled" here. 


II) But what, we must go on to ask, is it in the preaching which 
evokes or indeed provokes this suffering of Christ in the form of 
blasphemy ? 


(1) Let us stick to the Pauline section of Acts. Before Paul experienced 
bis call, he had, in persecuting the Church, persecuted Christ himself 
and, in compelling the Church to blaspheme against Christ (26, 11), 
he blasphemed against Christ himself (cf. also I Tim. 1, 13). And then 
came the moment when Christ encountered him personally in an 
epiphany and spoke to him in a direct revelation. And then a blas- 
phemer of Christ was turned into a disciple of Jesus. But that means 
that it is a fact that preaching is no direct revelatory speech, but can 
only point to the revelation of God, that apparently invites blasphemy, 
the sufferings of Christ. Similarly, Paul later could only point to his 
experience of a direct word of revelation. Thus preaching as the 
mediating of God's promise is not the handing on of a revelation but 
it is a pointing to the event of revelation. We can also say now (which 
comes to the same thing but yet uses a term which Acts itself uses) 
that the element in the preaching which makes the Christ who has 
entered into the preaching “vulnerable” to suffering in the sense of 
blasphemy is the element of “testimony”. Since there is no preaching 
that takes the form of a direct word of divine revelation (as Paul had 
experienced it; but cf. also God’s words to Moses in Acts 7, 30ff.; 
Exod 3) which only leaves room for “prostration”, adoration and 
obedience, but it always wears the cloak of witness, therefore the 
witness-character of preaching is ultimately the element which evokes 
and makes possible contradiction, blasphemy and thus the suffering 
of Christ. 

But what exactly is it in witness which makes it "vulnerable" to 
the sufferings of Christ in the sense of blasphemy ? 
2) But this element of testimony within preaching is, as we have 
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already indicated, not just one element among others but refers to 
the basic characteristic of preaching as such and is thus not separate 
from it or only a part of it. Purely superficially this can be seen from 
the fact that Paul's status can be summed up with the word “witness” 
(22, 15; 26, 16) and his commission likewise with the word “witnessing” 
(23, 11). 


III) Since both these insights seem to depend on each other and we 
seem to have reached the point where the Christological significance 
of the human reason within preaching becomes visible, we now want 
to investigate a further question. What significance has it for preaching 
that “witness” is the form in which this preaching, inasmuch as it is 
meant to be and to remain Christian preaching, can only take place 
when "witness" at the same time constitutes that element in the 
preaching which makes possible the suffering of Christ in the sense 
of blasphemy which Paul must representatively bear? 


(1) That there can only be preaching in the form of witness means 
positively that the verificatory element which characterizes witness is 
built into the process of preaching itself. Therefore preaching as 
preaching has a necessarily verifying aspect to it. 

Preaching can only take the form of witness or there is no preaching 
at all. One does not therefore preach first and then tag on a supporting 
testimony. Witness is thus not something which may be added to 
preaching (or not, as the case may be), as if the preaching were a 
separate entity which could be attested in the same sense as the 
legitimacy of an institution may be “attested” by a divine word 
(13, 22), or the truth of preaching may be “attested” by divine signs 
and wonders (14, 3), or the truth of a promise may be “attested” by 
the outpouring of the divine Spirit (15, 8), or other people may “attest” 
the conduct and statements of a man (16, 2; 22, 5.12; 26, 5). In con- 
trast to all these examples, in the relation between “preaching” and 
“witness” the act of witnessing is so very much drawn into the process 
of preaching itself that preaching is always witness to something (23, 11). 
The difference from the other examples mentioned is that when Paul 
bears witness for someone he does that not as something secondary 
or additional to the real thing but so that the primary, the real thing 
only ever takes place in the form of witness. But that does not mean 
that what elsewhere forms the essential nature of witness is lost 
through being “wedded” to preaching. Rather it means that the basic 
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characteristios which apply by nature to witness are therefore also 
characteristic of preaching as such. But what characterizes “witness” ? 
This word is a legal one and has the primary meaning of verifying a 
statement or an assertion or also a person. The witness therefore 
wants on the one hand only to attest or point to the truth of a fact 
before men; but, on the other hand, he will do this in a way which 
makes the truth attested intelligible as truth to other men. In other 
words “witnessing to" must also, if it is to be effective, at the same 
time be “witnessing for". 

And in fact this is what we find in Acts. In 28, 11 it is promised 
Paul that he will also “attest” rà mepi épo& in Rome. In Rome the 
Jews come and ask Paul: d£ioópev 86 rapa cod ákotca à $povets ... 
(28, 22), and in v. 31 we read: ... kai dıdaokwv rà mepi Tod kvpiov 
’Inooö Xpiorod. We can already infer three things from this : 


i) The paprvpiov is based on the ability to $povetv (= think, judge, 
form opinions : 23, 11— 28, 22f.31) and is nothing but the right use of 
this. It is not a matter of an introverted $povetv but it has its place 
in the service (Staxovia) of a “helper” (26, 16), whose sights are set 
on “being a witness to" and “being a witness for". 


ii) The paprvpiov aims at “understanding”, “recognition”. This is 
shown firstly by all the passages where the goal of speaking and 
witnessing "concerning something" (18, 25; 23, 15; 24, 10; 24, 22; 
28, 31) is given as 


a) Guaywookew (23, 15), olôa (24, 22) and 

b) doing so axpiBdds, or axpiBéorepor (18, 25; 23, 15; 24, 22) 
and secondly by 15, Tf., where the words &rioraodaı (= know, be 
known) and ypaprvpetv are identical as regards their epistemological 
character and their power to bestow recognition: erioracdaı is the 
expression of such a “knowledge-situation” as uaprvpetv aims to create. 


iii) If kapröpıov is based on $povetv and aims at Erioraodaı, it also 
uses appropriate methods : 


a) Oiódokew (15, 35; 18, 11; 20, 20; 21, 21; 28, 31) 
b) ovußıßaleıv (9, 22) 

c) ovvlnrety (9, 29) 

d) meiĝew (13, 43; 18, 4; 19, 8; 28, 31) 
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e) SıaAdyecdaı (17, 2.17; 18, 4; 18, 19; 19, 8; 20, 7.9) 

f) Stavoiyeıv (17, 3) 

g) maparibeoBat (17, 3) extideoda: (28, 23) 

h) &uapgaprvpetoÜOos (18, 5; 20, 21.24; 28, 23) 

i) Opudeiv (20, 11) 

j) vov8erei» (20, 31) 

Even the mere listing of these expressions which mark preaching 
as witness may reflect the intellectual effort that marks the process 
of preaching. This is in striking contrast to the working of miracles 
in connection with preaching the gospel. If this is chiefly characterized 
by the demonstration of power, the other rather gives the impression 
of labours, of continual effort, of failures. Whereas miracles produce 
quick results, the words describing Paul's method of preaching depict 
a long process of dealing with the questions and doubts of his hearers. 
“Miracle” aims at astonishing the spectators, óraAéyeoÜat etc. at the 
hearers' understanding. 

The meaning and purpose of being a witness is—in whatever way this 
may take place—to verify a fact, i.e. to make it certain and thus intel- 
ligible, i.e. “worthy of full acceptance". The basic category of uaprüpıov is 
therefore the correct functioning of dpoveiv which is realized in different 
ways (didaoreıv, ovufiBáCew ...) and thus aims at recognition of the 
truth. If we must say on the basis of the New Testament text that 
preaching only exists in the form of witness, then we must infer that 
the preaching always contains the element of verification and, since 
it is witness to something and for someone, is specifically orientated 
towards the understanding. Or, to put it differently, since preaching 
is not direct divine revelation but can only point to it and thus is 
witness to something, it has, if it is really going to be able to be 
witness for someone, already qua preaching a verificatory aspect to 
it, taken in the widest sense. 

One would have to turn one's back on this insight if one were still 
to try to separate preaching and witness from one another. This 
would be something like a substitute solution for the desired identifi- 
cation of preaching and divine revelation, but this is difficult to 
sustain on the basis of the New Testament itself. In theory the verifi- 
catory aspect, the element of verification in preaching, could be 
partly taken on by signs and wonders, or by the apostle's conduct, 
or even by his sufferings. These could all have value as witness and 
so as verification. And that could, we may add here, be welcomed by 
its advocates as a justification of a holy "language of Zion", insulated 
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from the problems of verification. It is correct to say that paprus/ 
papropetaÜa, are indeed concepts which embrace the apostle’s entire 
existence. But since in A the apostle’s existence is entirely absorbed 
by the act of preaching, it follows that the idea of kaprupeioda: in 
Paul’s case is used in A exclusively of the process of preaching itself 
(and thus does not describe his life and sufferings). The whole emphasis 
in being a witness (= verification) is thus not distributed among 
different levels which would then together make up the whole meaning 
and on which preaching as a separate entity could then be, as it were, 
securely based; rather the whole emphasis is laid completely on the 
process of preaching itself and is concentrated on this. One could of 
course think that if a part of the verification came from “signs and 
wonders" or an upright life, the preaching itself would not need so 
much to give its undivided attention to the business of verification, 
if it could, as it were, vicariously introduce that “from outside” either 
entirely or in part. But that must have the result that, since the 
preaching itself does not need so much to give its undivided attention 
to the understanding, the character of coming to faith is also different. 
In fact we find a hint of this, but only a hint, in ch 13, where a 
"mighty act" is an independent entity over against the preaching. 
Here the “teaching of the Lord" is primarily an exhibition of power 
which produces not an understanding, but a bewildered faith (v. 12: 
éxmAnoceoja: = “be beside oneself, be astonished’’). 

In this way, by separating the human element of verification from 
the process of preaching itself and distributing it amongst various 
other objects, one seeks to come near to identifying preaching with 
the divine word of revelation itself, but this attempt founders on the 
text of A itself. For there “making certain" as the aim of convincing 
preaching is achieved not by exemplary conduct accompanying this 
preaching (together with or perhaps instead of absent signs and 
wonders), but is achieved simultaneously in the process of preaching 
itself. The element of “making certain" is thus not added “from 
outside” but is entirely part of the process of preaching itself. But if 
that is the case, then in L’s conception of Paul’s preaching, its char- 
acter as witness and thus its verificatory aspect are essential and 
can and may not be delegated to other levels (e.g. in the sense that 
one says that, even if preaching itself is not verifiable, yet we will 
prove it true through our life/suffering/conduct or perhaps even 
through miracles). 
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(2) That there can only be preaching in the form of witness means 
negatively that the verificatory element which characterizes witness is 
also—and precisely in the context of the preaching of the gospel—no 
more than a human witness which shares in the inadequacy, weakness 
and ambiguity of human speech and ideas—and all the more so in 
respect of this object of witness. There would be no “contradiction” 
and so no sufferings of Christ if Paul's preaching were identical with 
God's revelation itself, i.e. if in his preaching, naked, sheer deity were 
to burst in all its immediacy upon the world and human understanding 
and if the apostles really were “gods, who have become like men and 
descended to them" (14, 11). But there are “contradictions” and thus 
sufferings of Christ because the apostles are “men of like nature with 
you" and as such “bring you good news" (14, 15). But that implies 
two things : 


i) “men of like nature with you" means that with their human 
speech they share in the ambiguity and thus the vulnerability of all 
human speech. The apostles can neither claim for themselves a so- 
called biblical “language of Zion" nor appeal to a so-called simple or 
even cultured language as a “self-authenticating authority" and as 
the medium that suits the object in question. They cannot and must 
not force the identification of God's revelation with preaching by 
moving towards a magical understanding of the word of preaching. 
They cannot thus either eliminate the ambiguity or conjure up clarity. 


ii) “As such we bring you good news" means that it is a case of the 
problem of theological language not only in the sense that it can be 
no other language than that of the world, but also in the specifically 
Christian sense that this language, despite this general handicap, at 
whatever cost must, and believes that it can, speak of God's revelation 
in this language as theological language in constant defiance of the 
natural capacities of this language. Preaching even of this “Treasure”, 
ie. the gospel as the “power of God", can only exist in the “earthen 
vessels" of human concepts and speech (cf. 2 C 4, 7). 

Both points (i and ii) can be illustrated by a historical note : Lutheran 
orthodoxy had a doctrine, formulated polemically against the Cal- 
vinists, the Schwenckfeldians, the Quakers, and others, of the 
"efficacia Verbi divini etiam ante et extra usum": to the preached 
and written word belongs a divine power quite apart from its effect 
upon the hearer or reader. There takes place in the Bible and in the 
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sermon a divine actus primus, irrespective of the actus secundus in 
men’s hearts (so Quenstedt and Hollaz). Inasmuch as this doctrine 
was concerned to show that the truth of the belief that the Bible 
and preaching are God’s word is entirely independent of subjective 
experience and superior to it, it was certainly right. But it tried to 
say more than that and with this “more” we cannot agree. Quenstedt 
flatly denied that the Bible is an instrumentum which is in need of 
‘novo motu et elevatione nova ad effectum novum ultra propriam 
suam naturalem virtutem producendum". The Bible and the sermon 
are rather media in which dwell, naturally and permanently, “summa 
vis et efficacia" (ib.). The Bible is, Hollaz thinks, the saving word of 
God, just as the sun pours forth its warmth even behind the clouds 
or a seed retains its powers even in unfruitful soil or the hand of 
sleeping man is still a living hand. Again Hollaz bluntly explains that 
God's word is no actio but a vis, a potentia which as such has efficacia 
also extra usum, namely a vis hyperphysica analoga efficaciae physicae 
i.e. vera et realis. It is as if the theological criterion of what is true 
and real must and may be its analogy to the physical! Granted this 
presupposition, the theory is at any rate logical and impressive. A 
power comparable to sunshine and the potency of a seed needs no 
nova elevatio anyway. It is there, just as natural powers are there. 
But is God’s word there like that? If it really is a word? And if it is 
the word of God who is a person? One has to choose between the 
ideas “word of God” and “vis hyperphysica”. And A is here unequi- 
vocal : if the “suffering instead of my name" is such as happens quite 
concretely through the "bearing my name" in witness, then the 
preaching as such knows of no sort of hidden vis hyperphysica which 
would swallow up the element of “witness” and would turn the 
“suffering instead of my name” into an illusory suffering. Paul is as 
really "only" a witness as he really suffers. 


(3) Conclusions : the fact that the witnessing is not added to preaching 
as a separate process but belongs to the process of preaching itself 
has two necessary consequences : 


i) the idea of verification which is most intimately bound up with 
the concept of witnessing is not separate from preaching itself but 


is an integral part of it; 


ii) the idea of suffering which is most intimately bound up with the 
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concept of witnessing is not separate from preaching itself but is 
part of it. 


IV) Summary 


We should attend briefly to both of these, for this seems to be the 
decisive point where the correct place and understanding of the 
intellectual element within Paul's preaching becomes visible. Witness 
is that element in preaching which makes the sufferings of Christ in 
the sense of blasphemy possible. At the same time, preaching can 
only be Christian preaching when it takes the form of witness. Witness 
is thus not something which one could leave out, e.g., in order to 
avoid the sufferings of Christ. For, if preaching must take place and 
if preaching can only take place in the form of witness, preaching 
leads inevitably to the suffering of Christ which is borne represen- 
tatively by the apostle. This character of preaching as testimony and 
thus verification is thus essential, just as is the suffering which results 
from it. Inasmuch as faith in preaching enters into association with 
the human reason it thereby associates itself with suffering 

To undertake this representative suffering thus means for Paul, in 
L's eyes, to bear witness through the different forms of $poveiv and 
thus to bring about the situation where belief and disbelief take place. 
The place where Paul enters into the representative sufferings of 
Christ, the platform where Paul representatively encounters the 
sufferings of Christ and must bear these is, according to A, not his 
life which bears witness through suffering and death, but his $povetv, 
through which he bears witness and thus has laid upon him and 
bears the suffering of the rejection of Christ. The place of the repre- 
sentative sufferings of Christ is not his back, beaten because of his 
preaching, nor his hands, bound in the service of bearing witness 
(c.f. Sia röv xepóv 14, 3), but his intellectual efforts suffering 
“contradiction” in his carrying out of preaching as witness. And it is 
this form of suffering in the dvréAeyov rois td roô IIaAov Aadovpévors 
BAacdnuobvres (13, 45) that is followed by the other form of suffering 
in the ém$yeipav Swwypov emi rov IaóXov ... (13, 50). We have grown 
accustomed to thinking of the Christian's role as a witness primarily 
in categories of bodily suffering extending even to a martyr's death. 
And here we have to ask whether we have listened enough to the New 
Testament and to A itself, where the Christian's sufferings are 
primarily the sufferings of Christ! And this suffering results from the 
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fact that no supernatural power is bestowed as a habitus upon the 
Christian as a Christian, to lift him above the suffering and make him 
for ever immune to sufferings in any form. But if his life with and in 
Christ does not make him immune to suffering in the world (seen 
purely in bodily/existential terms), then something similar is true of 
the human reason : A Christian's life with Christ bestows nothing upon 
him which could spare him from further use of human reason to 
verify the gospel. It is at this point that his suffering arises in his 
thinking, namely that he has nothing in his hands or head which 
would exclude the possibility of “blasphemy” because of his preaching 
and of opposition to that preaching. His suffering consists in the fact 
that his preaching must be so human and that he has nothing in his 
hand to distinguish his speech from the rest of human speech—unless 
God himself reveals to the hearer that here in this human word God's 
own message is conveyed. Just as God's Word himself “became flesh", 
so the witness to this incarnation of the divine Word must also “become 
flesh" fully and completely if it is to be really witness for men— 
otherwise it will be addressed to God and not to men. 

What is ultimately involved here is shown by an extreme example 
(whieh though extreme yet represents the far less extreme but 
basically just as false attempts), namely the phenomenon of the 
temptation to place too great emphasis on "speaking in tongues” in 
early Christianity. Here the Christians are tempted no longer to be 
ópoirraDets ... dulv dvOpwaot (14, 15) but to be, not Geol duouwderres 
avOpuois who have kareßnoav mpos Yuäs (14, 11), which is the possible 
non-Christian misunderstanding, but dvdpwrro: öuoıwdevres Ücots who 
aveßnoav mpos Üeoss, as if the Lord who is present in the preaching 
were to pass over the bounds of human knowledge. 

This passing over of the human possibilities of knowledge into the 
visio beatifica, this anticipation of the eschatological state (which is 
also attested on other levels), which also occurs in those less extreme 
forms of preaching that try, in various ways, to remove the aspect 
of verification which is proper to them, implies two things : 


1) here one is trying and wanting, yet without success, to abolish 
man’s will and his execution of the preaching with all its limitations 
and problems; one wants something to vanish from the reality of 
creation and a gap to appear and naked, divine reality to appear 
somehow in that gap, scarcely hidden by the mere vestiges of the 
appearance of human reality. 
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2) Here one is trying and wanting, yet without success, to fly away 
from the “struggle for faith in the gospel" and the representative 
sufferings of Christ into the eschatological condition, into the visio 
beatifica—and this on the level of the voös and of $povetv. Here one 
does not enter into the sufferings of Christ which really ought to 
result from the character of preaching as witness; here one does not 
account for the sufferings of Christ on the level of thinking. And 
thus one does not leave it to God to wipe away the tears, including 
the tears of one's thoughts and thinking (Rev. 7, 17; 21, 4; Is. 25, 8), 
but here one has oneself washed away the tears already on earth. 


$2. THE “INTELLECTUAL ELEMENT” 

IN Paut’s METHOD or PREACHING 
WITH RESPECT TO THE AIM: 

THE “PERSUASION "or HIS HEARERS 


Introduction 


We are concerned here with the question of the relation of faith 
and knowledge in Paul's theology. A glance at the Book of Acts and 
the Pauline corpus immediately discloses that the idea of “persuasion” 
and "being persuaded" played an important part in the early mis- 
sionary preaching. The frequency of this word, always in the closest 
possible relation to the preaching of the gospel, reveals that it was 
used as a terminus technicus in missionary terminology. Of course we 
are not dealing with just this one expression; rather the complex of 
ideas connected with "persuasion" attaches to itself a whole cluster 
of related motifs. To give but one example, there is the constant 
emphasis on the fact that one simply cannot speak convincingly and 
well; one reproaches one's opponents for saying much and doing 
little. Thus an especially important part of the whole complex of 
motifs which goes with the concept of "persuasion" is the continual 
argument from one's own conduct, whereas at the same time we 
must not overlook the fact that the emphasis on one's inability to 
speak seems to have no real basis in the texts at our disposal. When 
we also note that "persuasion" is actually used as a t.t. in early 
Christian missionary terminology then we are surely justified in 
denoting a special study to this motif. For, if “persuading” really 
does play such a large part in early Christian preaching as we suppose, 
then this is directly relevant to our question of faith and reason, 
especially with respect to the methods of Paul's preaching. 

We will investigate this as follows: in five separate chapters we 
will examine five different contexts in which the idea of “persuasion” 
plays some part. Initially we will limit ourselves entirely to classical 
Greek literature, without considering any possible relations to the 


1 A fuller presentation of the NT data cannot be given here; but cf. already R. Bult- 
mann's article on reidw in TDNT VI, 1-11. 
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New Testament. The first chapter concerns the role and significance 
of weißer in the earliest literature; here we must ask in particular 
how it is evaluated and whether it has already acquired for itself a 
fixed and clearly defined place in men’s thinking and speaking. In 
the second chapter we will examine the early tragedians and comedians; 
here we will find not only that the word zeifev conveys more and 
more definite ideas and concepts, but also that it takes on a definite 
role in the circles of ideas involving life and death. This will be 
confirmed by an investigation of the early historians (chapter C) and 
also especially the Attic orators (chapters D and E). IIeidew is 
particularly at home here. Here too the important question of the 
“power” of persuasion arises.? 

The purpose of this investigation is therefore to find out (1) what 
meaning reie had by the Ist cent. AD at the advent of Christianity, 
and (2) why the idea of weideıv was taken over by the first Christians 
to describe the process of the preaching of the gospel and assent to it. 
What was (and is) it which makes reiĝe suited for that purpose ? Is 
not one thereby adopting for a context that should rather be moulded 
by the operations of the Holy Spirit a “dangerous”, because too 
intellectual, concept ? Or, on the other hand, were ideas and concepts 
already associated with wei@ecv in its earlier usage which predestined 
it for adoption into the language of Christian preaching? And, as a 
corollary, did a necessary element in Christian preaching perhaps 
thereby find expression, an element which, if understood aright, 
indicates to us the proper relation of faith and reason within Paul's 
theology ? 

The consequences to be drawn from this investigation, devoted 
solely to classical literature, for the New Testament and for Paul can 
only be indicated in section 2. 


2 I have not had time to extend my studies much beyond the 4th. cent. BC. Yet I 
think that the most important elements in the range of meanings attached to the word 
meilew have come to light in this investigation even though it is limited to the period 
of the 4th-8th cents. BC. 
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Section 1 : Observations 
A) ITei@ew in early Greek epic and lyric poetry ® 


I) The Problem 


The meaning, ie. the evaluation and content, given to melle 4 
by the early Greek epic and lyric poets can largely be expressed in 
terms of a striking contrast. This contrast is marked by the use of 
the verb in the optative on the one hand and in the indicative on 
the other. That is to say that on the one hand little hope is offered 
of any success attending one’s persuasion 5 and it is rather regarded 
as something peripheral and without importance in itself. One can 
certainly try to persuade 7 and, unsure of one’s powers, one pleads 
for the assistance of the gods;* but that does not alter the fact that 
one remains basically sceptical and opposed to the business of zreifewv. 
On the other band it is striking to observe the frequency of the 


3 Texts and tools for Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Theognis, Bacchylides, Orphie Lit. 
s.v. Bibliography. 

4 Cunliffe 319 : 1) to induce or win over to an act or a course of action, to persuade, 
win over, prevail upon, urge successfully, to do or refrain from doing sth. ; 2) to induce 
to regard one with favour, win or bring over, prevail with ...; 3) to induce to believe 
in the truth of something, win to a belief or assurance, convince ... 

Ebeling 152 meica; = durch Gründe überreden, persuadere #wemdeiv = durch 
Bitten bereden, exorare. 
When Ebeling wants to translate 7em@eiv by “durch Bitten bereden”, exorare, he must 
be thinking particularly of Il. 1, 100; 9, 181. 184. But that is certainly not always the 
case. Il. 14, 208, where Hera wants to lead Okeanos and Thetis back to a state of marital 
harmony, and that through words or arguments (?), for nothing is said here about 
asking (cf. too 23, 37 and Od. 24, 119), and other examples (cf. also H. Apoll. 275, where 
nothing is said of asking, but only of arguments) show rather the intensity (that is the 
point of the reduplication) of persuasion which can succeed through requests or argu- 
ments (cf. also the fut. wem@jow which occurs only in Jl. 22, 223; it comes from the 
reduplicated aor. root and has the same factitive meaning as this root. This is the 
trans. form of the intrans. mifjoo in Od. 21, 369). 
Autenrieth 252 persuade, win over, talk over. 
5... el wenlBorev ... I. 23, 40 
-. obi ... áy)p ... dyydAdwy meigeie ... Od. 14, 123 (potential opt. : opt. after où. 
This form only in Homer) 
.. 098 xev Os Erı Üvpóv neice’ Il. 9, 386. 
8 ... Maoodpevor meridouwev Il. 1, 100. 
-. dpecodpevor member Il. 9, 112. 
7... meıpäv ws menidorev Il. 9, 181. 
8... moAAd pad’ eùyopévw Evvoaryala ... memBeiv ... Il. 9, 184. 
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categorical,® almost formulaic and adversative,!° repudiations of any 
attempts at persuasion, and the many emphatie!! statements that 
attempts at persuasion have failed.12 

This poses the two basically interrelated questions which we must 
try to answer : 


1) What are the reasons for this antipathy and scepticism towards 
meiBew, and 
2) What are the reasons for the continual failure of seite: ? 


II) Attempt at a solution 


(1) The scepticism arises because weideıw is from the start in bad 
odour. For one knows that those who practise it often do so with the 
intention of deceiving : they talk one into things rather than convincing. 
One knows that weideı qua "convince" is, as it were, continually 
overshadowed by the sense of “deceive” and is indeed often swallowed 
up by this meaning. So from the start one feels uneasy and insecure 
and counters it with the hash formulae referred to above or with 
what amount to curses.1? 


9 odd ac neoépev otw Il. 5, 252. 
ot?’ éué ... neoépev olw ... Il. 9. 315 
(ote — I think, namely of that which is assumed to be definite, or of a firm decision) 
Mn8eís a'àyÜpdymov reioat ... Thgn. lol 
10 oJ8é pe meivels): Jl. 1, 132; 6, 360; 9, 345.386; 11, 648; 18, 126; 24, 219.433; 
Od. 14, 363; Thgn. 839; 1363 = you will not deceive me. In Il. 24, 433 and Od. 14, 363 
used parenthetically, otherwise to conclude a sentence. 
ovdé = neque enim, explanatory, adversative. 
11 In most passages the negative is placed first in emphasis: “but in no way...” 
(cf. n. 12). 
12 Il. 12, 173 oùðė ... weiße dpeva raór dyopevow 
Il. 9, 587 GAY où ðs Tod Huuov evi arjQeoow Emeidov 
Il. V1, 33 ... rov 80d eidev 
Il. 22, 78.91 008” Eicropı Üvpóv Ereide/ereidov 
Il. 22, 357 o90 dp’ čueddov meioew 
Od. 1, 43 GAN où ... weil? ... 
Od. 7, 258 ; 9, 33; 23, 337 GAN epov od more Huuov ... éneiüev|émeDoy 
Od. 9, 500 aA où metto eudv ... 0" ... 
Od. 14, 392 oi9é ce neibw 
Od. 14, 337 ddà ro od more Bupor ... Emeider 
H. Cer. 329 GaN otitis, weicat Svvaro ... 
H. Ven. 7 ; 33 rpicads 909 duvaraı memdeiv 
cf. also Hes. Sc. 450, etc. 
13 Cf. e.g., Od. 14, 156f. éyOpos ... por xeivos duds " Aibao móna yly ... 
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a) This deception has already begun when one does not say what 
one really thinks.14 


b) This deception leads logically to the attempt to persuade 
someone by talking him round. To do this one must by various means 
paralyse and disarm the vigilance 15 of the voös of the person 
addressed,1¢ in order to “bypass” it 1? and so to "steal" 18 the other's 
conviction— without his realizing it. 


14 Of. e.g., Il. 9, 312f.; Od. 2, 90-3; so also Thgn. 96-101 : ös «’eimn yAwoon Ada pov 
8'érepa.. 

15 An analysis of the only passage in Homer which describes a successful and legitim- 
ate weißeı may help to show a) how this zeifew was achieved and b) what the original 
reasons for the scepticism with which it was viewed were. 

In Od. 23, 172 Odysseus says of Penelope: # yàp ri ye oSypeov Ev dpeoi Trop. 
(This section dealing with an attempt at persuasion successfully undertaken ends at 
1.230 : meiBets Sý pev Üvpóv, ámrqvéa mep’ udi éovra). But how can it succeed here ? Odysseus, 
by way of a uéya ofjua (188; ofa = token by which any one's identity or commission 
was certified : L-S; das Zeichen, Kennzeichen, Mahl, Merkmal, überh. Alles, woran man 
etwas erkennt oder unterscheidet—cf. Ji. 10, 466; 23, 455 etc.: Ps; signum, nota 
indicium : Bechtel; something adduced as proof, an evidence: Cunliffe), describes in 
the following passage 70 Aéxos døxņróv (190-201) and then explains: orc Tot Tode ofa 
mipatoxopar. Then, oar dvayvoven ra oi Eumeda mebpad’ *Oducceds (206), Penelope is 
convinced (that is already the case in 1.205 : *Qs aro, ríjs ö’adroö Avro yosvara Kai ...). 
She apologizes to Odysseus for her original scepticism, for aiei yap por Buus Evi orjQecaw 
pioro épptye py tis pe Bpor@v dmádovro éreaaw. eAOdy ... (215-7). And, she continues, 
viv 3, émd dog onpar'dpippadda xareàéćas e)vijs ńperépns, ijv od Bporós dos dnórrei, 
arm’ ... (225-7). And this is enough evidence for melhers 95 pev Gupdv ... (230) : "Now you 
(finally) persuade my reluctant heart". Conclusions: a) Legitimate weidew can only 
succeed if röde ofjua mubasokeo0a. on the part of the speaker coincides with ojuara 
dvayivwoxew on the part of the person addressed. The evidence cited must thus be 
basically open and accessible to the latter, so that when he is thus able to test things 
for himself reiĝe is achieved. b) The initial awönpeov ... Frop (172) was rooted in the fear 
(feyeiv) that others could come with the purpose of dradioxeıw (= to cheat or beguile 
with words = dmaráw, lead astray, deceive) érecow. Thus one knows exactly what 
meißeıv really means and implies and involves and so is sceptical towards false attempts 
at weiPew. 

16 Of. e.g., 0d. 2, 106 (= 19, 151; 24, 141): os rpieres pèv EAndes SdAw xal Ereider 
* Axaioss, 

Y? Il. 1, 132: mapeàeúoea suggests the idea of the bypassing of the voos and the 
corresponding dvayırdoreıv (mapepxeoda: really means “overtake” and is thus a meta- 
phor from racing—Od. 8, 230; cf. also wapefeA0eiv, Od. 5, 104.138. Then it comes to 
mean fig. “outwit”, “delude”; ef. Od. 13, 291; 5, 104: wap... Atds vóov Thgn. 1285: 
SéAux maperctoea). So here speed is required in order to convince someone deceitfully 
(cf. 2 Th 2, 2: raxyéws = without proper awareness, which must come through the 
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Proper eideıv on the other hand is marked by 
i) the fact that it takes time !? and is often difficult 2° because it 


voids). The understanding of the person to be persuaded is here not sought; rather the 
persuader leaves him stranded in incomprehension. 

18 Jl. 1, 132: here reiderv is to be achieved through kAémrew vow (= keep one's own 
counsel, feign, think with, secrecy and cunning; cf. mápóaos Ñ T ékAeje voor ... Il. 14, 
217; oùx gar: Aids Krépar vóov Hes. Theog. 613, also Pi. P. TIT 29; N VII 23; A. Ch. 
854; S. Tr. 243; etc. ; xrjv dxpéacw Aeschin. 3, 99. vóos is here *oleverness", “intellig- 
ence", but the word «Aémrev gives it the overtones of ddAos), which literally means: 
to commit theft with the assistance of the voös (vów is here instrumental, not local; lit. 
“by thought”, in contrast to force; cf. S. El. 56: Aóyex kAémTowvres). And, just as 
kÀérrew generally means appropriating something for oneself unnoticed, so here the 
conviction of the other is "'stolen"— without his consent—-by means of the voós. But 
in that case persuasion has become “talking into" and thus what was described in Od. 
23 as ávaywóoekew is here deliberately bypassed. 

Od. 2, 106: meideı = Aav0dvew ów = to escape notice through 80Àe : keep from 
knowing and so persuade them. This is basically no different from «eí0ew by xAémrew 
vow; it is by circumventing knowledge that persuasion becomes “talking into" and thus 
deception. 

Then. 704: ... weioas ... re Bpórows mapexeı AnOnv BAámrrovoa vóoto ... ; 

Hes. Theog. 613 : dAVodx Earı Arös kéfa voov odre napel ctv. 

19 1) uý pe dhl’ ... Il. 6, 360 

ody €Bos cari... odé pe aeicers Il. 11, 648 (a pregnant phrase for oby &8ovs kapós éorw 
= it is no time to sit around—cf. 23, 205—sc. ‘“‘which would be necessary if you were 
going to persuade me”). 

2) Often expressed through the impf. which conveys the ideas of a long time and 
repeated attempts : Jl. 4, 104; 6, 51.162; 9, 587; 12, 173; 16, 842; 17, 33; 22, 78.91; 
Od. 1, 43; 2, 106; 7, 258; 9, 33.500; 19, 151; 23, 337 ; 24, 141; H. Apoll. 113; H. Merc. 396. 

3) Some examples in more detail : 

Od. 2, 106 = kept someone convinced = kept someone believing; thus émeov also 
appears here as a factitive verb meaning “believe” (2, 103, similarly 19, 148.151; 24, 
138.141). So too in 7, 258: here it is preceded by the lines (255-7) évduxéws ... mávra. 
Not just once did she make her proposal; each time it failed again and she could never 
talk him round. 

Od. 9, 500, frequent repetition (similarly J/.17, 33). Here we must think of the 
activity of weifew as split up into various stages which are effected by Menelaos’ words 
(this is also the case in the positive statements of Il. 6, 51; 4, 104; 16, 842). So also Il. 
12, 17; 6, 162 and Od. 1, 43. 

Od. 14, 392: Odysseus, still disguised as a begger, cannot persuade the swineherd 
Eumaios that his master will soon return : “in truth your (ro: = dat. sympath.) heart 
is unbelieving in your breast; not even by an oath could I persuade you”. S II 259: 
“es will mir trotz aller Anstrengungen nicht gelingen, überzeugend auf dich zu wirken”. 
dmovos here means “unbelieving”, "mistrustful", “ineredulous”, "suspicious" (cf. Od. 
14, 150) and not “disobedient” (according to L-S ämıoros in this latter sense is not 
found before Sophocles). 

Il. 6, 51.61 : The readings éreide in 6,51 and rapézewev in 6, 61 are contested. Bekker, 
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frequently meets with “stern” resistance;?! weideıw is only easy and 
speedy for the gods 22 or for those who can obtain it from them by 
asking for it ;? and 

ii) the fact that it submits to the judgment of the voös of the 
person addressed. 


c) Hence i) zeideı can be identical with daardv™ and (èé) 
amadioreıv ?* attempts at weifew are made by 


following few MSS, reads dpwe in 51 (cf. 2, 142 and 4, 208). Yet ópwe does not fit here. 
For the prisoner does not appeal to Menelaos' sympathy but promises him a trefty 
ransom; this neither greatly excites Menelaos nor moves him (cf. the meaning of 
Gpivew on p. 114, n. 45); rather he is won over in his thinking and is persuaded to grant 
the prisoner his life. Besides, almost all MSS have ézee(v) and only a few öpıvev. If 
then &reide and mapérecey can stand, we can see here a contrast between the imperfect 
(expressing the repeated attempts) and the aorist (expressing the single final change 
of heart). Thus the passage would have to be translated ; “thus he spoke and gradually 
persuaded him, with one word after the other". Or again : ‘the was beginning to persuade 
him". 

Il. 22, 91 (cf. 5, 358) : here Priam and Hecuba plead with their son not to fight with 
Achilles outside the walls: ds rc ye... émeijov. Here too is a reference to a repeated 
action. We have the same formula a couple of lines before after Priam alone has 
first urgently begged him not to do it: 76f. 9 à p'yépwv ... émeev. If one looks more 
carefully then one sees that here too the action is repeated. Neither his father’s words 
nor his tearing out of his hair can sway Hector. 

Il. 16, 842: “thus he spoke with you and thus with one word after the other he 
persuaded your foolish heart”. A repeated action. Patrokles is gradually won over by 
Achilles with one word after another. So too 4, 104. 

Il. 9, 587 : here too the reference is to a repeated action, for it says above: 

moAAQ BE py Airdveve yépow innnàdra Olvess ... 

moMa de røv ye KaciyvnTat Kai mörvia urp éAMooovO" ... 

moAAa 9 éraipor ... 

20 gmoy5$ map meridovres, Il. 23, 37; Od. 24, 119. 

21 3 yap oot ye adypeos ev dpeoi Ovuós 11.22, 357 (oiömpeos = hard, 
relentless, as in Il. 24, 205.521 ; Od. 5, 191; 4, 293; 12, 280; 23, 172); meifeis 84 neu Üvpóv, 
ámqvéa nép pan eovra Od. 23, 230; oropews Ö’nvaivero u/Üovs H. Cer. 330; aóràp à 
y hpvetro érepás ... Il. 23, 42. 

22 H. Merc. 396 pyidiws yàp neie Aids vóos ... 

23 Il. 9, 183f. moAAd ud eùyouévw yaindxw Evvoaıyaiw piws memetv ... 

24 Dolo quem permoveo, move someone by craft, beguile : Il. 1, 32; 4, 104; 6, 162; 
16, 842; Od. 2, 106; 19, 151; 24, 141; H. Ven. 1, 33; Pi. N. V. 28; etc. So also already 
in Il. 1, 132 where reidew takes on the sense of “deceive” from its context (xAémrew]vóo 
and rapepxeodaı). But Achilles’ speech in Zi. 9, 308-429 gives a really classic illustration 
of how weidew and åmarâv are interchangeable. This affects the use of weideıw in 315, 
345 and 386. Taking as his starting-point éx0pós yáp por keivos (312) Achilles lays par- 
ticular emphasis in the debate on two closely connected ideas : 
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— $6oAóeoca KaAvjo,?* together with iâ Oedvcv 2? 
— Kipxyn dodAdecca 28 
— dAfra: who are dvdpes kexpnuevor kopuôñs and hence seek to 
pevdeoOa:; hence their attempt is identical with ararndıa BáLew,?* 
resulting from their aid xe ... éros maparerraiveodaı.3) 
ii) meibei is the exact opposite of aloıua mapeimwv.?! 


d) Hence it follows quite naturally that 
i) only the fool lets himself be “talked into” something. Only lack 
of understanding makes zeideıw in the sense of deception possible.32 


1) Agamemnon's intentions are not honourable: he has deceived me once and is 
trying to do so again; 

2) Agamemnon will not talk me round. 

Complementary to these is the idea that Achilles wants to speak frankly ; he claims 
for himself uncompromising openness. The argument in that part of the speech that 
interests us is divided thus : 

1) 312-377 : éx0pós ydp por keivos 

.2) 378-392 : éx0pà é uox rod Sdpa. 

The structure is thus as follows : 

312 theme : éyÜpós ydp por xeivos. 

313 key-word: dmárm (és x érepov uev KevOy èv péow, dAdo 86 eim) in contrast to 
Achilles in 

314 adrdp éyow Epew ws por Boket elva dprora (cf. also dudaddy in 370: Achilles’ 
“openly” is in contrast to Agamemnon’s “‘deceit’’) 

315 key-word : ot7’ ... mewépev ... 

Pt. 1, 314-343 

344 key-word : daárq (... e(Aero kai u'ànárqo«) 

345 key-word : oùðé pe zreiceı 

Pt. 2, 346-374 

375f. key-word : dwdrn (... wWaamdrnoe kal Airey ... &&amadowr errecoor 

386 key-word : oùôé ... wel ae ... (key-word araräv occurs three times in 370-7) 

Conclusions: Achilles resists the attempt to talk him round, not so much, indeed, 
because this attempt is in fact being made, as because he knows only too well the cause 
of and motive for this sort of persuasion and disapproves of it. Cf. K. Reinhardt, Die 
Ilias und ihre Dichter, ed. by U. Hölscher, 1961, p. 231 : “Überreden an sich wäre noch 
nichts Anfechtbares, aber dass sie ihn jetzt zu etwas bringen suchen, was zuletzt nur 
ihren Zwecken dient, ihnen nicht von Herzen geht, das ist es, woriiber er nicht weg- 
kommt”. 

25 Cf., e.g., Il. 9, 376. 

26 Od. 7, 245.250.258; 22, 45. 

27 Od. 9, 29; cf. also 23, 333-7. 

28 Od. 9, 32f. 

?9 Od. 14, 124-7. 

30 Od. 14, 131. 

31 Il. 6, 51.61f. 

32 Cf., e.g., Il. 4, 104; 16, 842. 
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ii) One successfully repulses false ze/8ew by intelligence 33 and the 
cleverness that comes from experience. Deceitful zeí(ew comes to 
grief when pitted against prudence. 

iii) If one comes whose persuasion is sincere but who can bring 
no verifiable evidence then he is not trusted.35 

Conclusions: the history of the usage of weideıw is “sick” from 
birth, so to speak. The term is called in question from the start and 
suffers from the fact that it represents not only that which it really 
means, but also a corruption of that. It is certainly fundamentally 
important for the history of this word that right from the start it 
possessed this dubious character and thus almost always had a 
pejorative sense. 


(2) The continual failure of reiĝew is due to the fact that although 
there are many different means of persuasion those do not seem to 
have been used which could alone lead to conviction. This became 
clear from our analysis of Od. 23, 230. One does not use verifiable 
arguments to achieve a successful reideıw, and therefore one employs 
other means as substitutes and hopes to persuade by means of these.3s 
Even though zeidewv is always 37 basically a matter of speech and 


33 Il. 6, 162: dAAd róv oJ ri weiß’ dyala dpovéovra, Saippova BeAepo ... ayabd dpovéovra 
= agood or virtuous man (and not a well-meaning person or one giving good advice— 
as in Od. 1, 43; cf. Il. 23, 305: eis dyaba dpovéwv) 

dai¢pova = prudent. 

Hesych. daidpwv * ovverós, molepırds, ra moAea dpovar 

34 Il. 9, 345 (ef eiööros Schol. : kads émorapévov pov ort dmarewv Eorw). 

35 1) This is clearly shown by the train of thought in the speech of Od. 14, 122-132 : 
“We cannot trust any traveller who brings news of Odysseus : for they think up untrue 
stories to pass the time. And how can we be sure that you are not such a one? There 
are so many untrue travellers' tales in circulation that we cannot trust you either". 

2) So also Zl. 24, 219-224 (dAdos émxÜvvicv = another who is mortal and not the 
messenger of the gods); Od. 1, 42f.; 14, 378ff. 

36 Od. 7, 254-7 (= 9, 29-33) is a particularly good example of the different means 
and ways of persuasion. 

37 Also It. 1, 100 acodpevor meridoyuev = after having appeased (his wrath) we 
might persuade him (so also 9, 386; cf. too Ar Ra 1168: Pl. Lg. ix, 857 A; X An3, 1, 
26). Two things are obviously referred to here : 

1) The first refers back and comes about through two actions: i) marpi di» Sdpevar 
éhixdmda xotpyy dmpuirqv ávámowov; ii) dyew Piepyy Exardußyv és xptonv 

2) awemi@orpev on the other hand refers to the subsequent attempt to move him by 
words to avoid further misfortune. Thus iAaccdpevor is epexegetic of the rére : “then, 
that is when we ..."; hence “then, perhaps, after having propitiated, we may persuade 
him”. 

Those actions that are in the strictest sense atoning must already have occured 
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words ®® and is achieved, or not achieved, through speaking,?? yet 
these words can be given additional force by other things, especially 
when they themselves do not possess the power to persuade. Yet 
these "other things" are plainly subordinate to the accompanying 
words *— their job is to reinforce the words. Here we can no longer 
speak of “persuading with arguments", but only of "talking someone 
into something” ; this comes about by 


i) influencing him through “special” words and (or) gestures, 


before meife can take place. We therefore cannot render it : “we could perhaps through 
atoning actions placate him". The same applies to 9, 112: dpecodpevor = after we 
have placated him; cf. on this passage (dpeooanero—[root dpeo-]—reniPwper) Gall, 
10 : ápéokew-metDew. 

38 “Qs daro ... (ob)reiBew, émee : I1. 4, 104; 6, 51; 12, 173; 17, 33; Od. 1, 43; 2, 
103; 9, 500; 19, 148; 24, 138; etc. 

dydpeve ... meiwépev Il. b, 252 

memilopev ... execar ... 11. 9, 112. 

39 Cf. the frequency with which meíf«w coincides with daokeıv. 

40 A good example is H. Cer. 325-30: Demeter's father sends udxapas Beods aicv 
edvras mávras and, these moààd SiSov mepıraldea Sapa, rıuas 0’ ‚as i ebédorto per’ dÜavárovow 
édéobar. Yet —óAX osris meisaı Sivaro dpévas ... Rather arepeðs ö’nvaivero pvdovs—and 
that when it had spoken before of moAa didor ... Spa! So too Il. 9, 386 = not even 
80 (i.e. despite gifts!) shall A any more persuade ... 

41 1) fair and attractive words : 

Emea nrepdevra mpoamvda Il. 4, 92.104; 5, 242-252; H. Apoll. 111; Hes. Sc. 
445.450; 

nenibwpev ... Emeooi Te ueiuxtows ... Il. 9, 112f.; Od. 9, 492f. 

peyápues duvo: Pi. P. III 65 (cf. O. X 4; N. III 4) 

meíaas ... aiuúóoro: Adyos ... Thgn. 704 (cf. Od. 1, 56; H Herm. 317). 
passionate words : 

Alooeodaı Il. 6, 45.51; 9, 574.585; 22, 20f. 

Avravevec Il. 9, 581 

obte yàp evyaiow melni, pdvos ore Arraloıw Orph. H. 87, 9. 

3) oaths: 

olóv o’0v8’dudoas mep ... ové ae melt) Od. 14, 392 
4) gestures: 

yovvópa: Il. 9, 583 

’H p ò yépwv nods 8 áp'ávà rpixas EAxero xepol rov. Er... Il. 22, 77 


2 


— 


kai pv Saxpu xéovo' rea. ... Ll. 22, 81 
"Qs To ye xAatovre mpocavönrn» diAov vióv ... éreoy Il. 22, 90f. 
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i) influencing him through his emotions, either of anxiety fear, 4 
or of love/friendship/good will,4 or 
ii) influencing him through money and gifts. 44 


Despite this range of possible aids to persuasion, such attempts 
are almost always doomed to failure. The reason for this is that one 
all the time realizes what vei@ew really means, if not clearly and 
consciously, yet vaguely and intuitively. Hence one will have no 
truck with influencing through substitutes for arguments and refuses 
to regard one’s feelings as conviction.‘ 


42 uý re PoBovd dydpev’emet oddd ce mewépev oiw Il. 5, 252. Cf. also 1, 33 and Od. 9, 
492-500 (together with “fair” words). 

43 Il. 18, 126 pnd pepuxe pdyns duMovod nep ... 

Il. 6, 360 pý pe kahl’, ' EAévq, gurdovod nep ... (dıleovod mep = though you want to 
show your love for me; i.e. however good your intentions are; K. Reinhardt, op. cit. 
263 translates: ‘‘Heiss mich nicht sitzen, so lieb du es meinst, du beredest mich doch 
nicht"); 

Od. 1, 42f. dANod $pévas AlyioÜo mei" dya0à dpovewy (meiß’dyahd bpovewv = Il. 6, 162 
= good though his intentions were; so Il. 24, 173; 4, 219: Od. 7, 15; similarly Il. 23, 
305). 

44 TJ]. 9, 112 wemibwpev Sdporoly T àyayotaw ... 

Il. 9, 576 omocxóuevot péya 8dpov 

Cf. also Id. 1, 100; 9, 385£.; 24, 433f.; Od. 7, 255f.; 9, 23-33; 23, 337; also relevant 
are Hes. f. 361 (= f. 87 in Gaisford, Poetae Minores Graeci I): dpa Beods meihe: Sap’ aidoious 
BaoAjas. Suides à 1451 (IL 135, 12 Adler): “Sapa - BagiArjas”’. of uev ‘Hoidderov otovrat 
TÓv grixov, etprro« 86 koi HAdrwvos Ev rpirm HoMretas. 

45 This can be illustrated from many.examples. We cite only some of the most 
striking : 

1) In V. 9, 574ff. neither Aícocao, nor Avravevew nor youvdopas help in eidew, but 
only when his wife xaréAefev dravra ... ds ... (594) do we hear of something taking 
effect; but then it is not weideıw but roô 8'opivero Üvpós dxovovros kakà épya (595). 

2) It is interesting how in Od. 14, 361-5 Eumaios 7 pot pdàa Üvunóv ópwas radra 
Exaota A€ywy daa 87) máÜes ŅÒ ös dàns achieves öpivew Üvpóv through his story of 
suffering. But at the same time—for eyw ö’ed olda xai aórós (365)—0ne is quite aware 
that dàìà td y'o) xarà kóopov (xarà xéopov = aright; here we must supply eines in 
anticipation of ode pe weices eimóv) olopas for the presumption is that this is a case 
of a beggar's pevSecGa: for the sake of currying favour. Thus, despite the Qvpóv ópwas, 
there is no trace of “persuasion”. That is on another level. 

3) The phrase ovSé pe weiveıs of Il. 11, 648 occurs elsewhere but only here does the 
Speaker thereby convict himself of lying. For Patroklos remains so long until it says in 
1.804 : “Qs daro, và Sapa Üvuóv Evi orpGecow stirred in his soul. 

4) So also H. Ven.1-7: the story of the épya moAuxpicov 'Adpobírgs could dpce 
(from öpvupu = arouse passion) but it où Bverak memet dpdvas (so also 33). Guuóv 
ópivew means : to stir the heart with passionate excitement, so Il. 2, 142; 3, 395; 4, 208; 
11, 804; 13, 418.468; 14, 459.487; 17, 123; 19, 272; 24, 568; Od. 8, 178; 17, 47; etc. 
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III) Summary 


It is certainly not without relevance for the further history of this 
idea that it was from birth an unwanted child and so that its first 
appearance in the extant literature is accompanied by rejection and 
active hostility. ITeideıv has, with a few exceptions, really no proper 
role in this early literature: either it passes over into the realm of 
the emotions and comes to mean dpivew, or it is synonymous with 
amareiv, or it is simply doomed to failure. /Ieideıv has not yet found 
its proper function in this early literature. This function it must 
slowly win for itself by a growing distinctness over against other 
ideas (öpiveiv-ararav). So we cannot learn here the real meaning of 
meideıv because proper meihe hardly ever occurs. All we can discover 
from the texts are hints and clues to its real meaning. Such a clue 
is the idea, gleaned from the continual experience of the opposite, 
that ze(0e:w should really be directed at man’s understanding. That 
becomes clear 

1) where it is stated that fraudulent persuasion is possible because 
of the other’s lack of understanding; the unspoken presumption is 
that if he had used his brains such false reideıv would not have been 
possible ; 

2) where zeidew is achieved by bypassing the scrutiny of the 
understanding ; 

3) where it is clearly distinguished from épivev; 

4) where it is plainly felt that weiderıv qua deceitful talking round 
is not reideıv qua convincing; 

5) where one feels compelled to say explicitly that zeidew often 
comes about by one's saying what one does not think. 


We will now briefly enlarge upon this consciousness of the real 
meaning, function and purpose of ce(8ew which lurks somewhere here 
in the background. 


IV) Preview 


The starting-point of meiðew, the means it uses and the goal to 
which it is directed all indicate the sphere in which the nature and 
character of the weideıv will one day be found. 


Only in Il. 11, 792; 15, 403; Od. 14, 361; 15, 486 could one take it to mean "touch" ' 
“move”. 
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1) The starting-point : the source of meilei is often not mentioned 
or may simply be generally characterized as “man” with all his 
wishes, desires and ambitions. Yet there are some more precise indi- 
cations of the ideas that men had of the starting-point of seite : 


i) the attempt at weideıw comes from the voös and is contrasted 
with Aavdaverv (cf. especially Pi. P. III 28) and stands in a 
special relation to voety 46 


46 yoös: 

1) In 7i. 1, 132 it is precisely the point that reife should not come about through 
kAérrrew TÔ vow (n.i. : this kAézrew 7H... is certainly reminiscent of 2 Th 2, 2: do not 
be raxews shaken from voös, from dispassionate reasoning, by means of draräv; n. ii: 
K. Fritz in Classical Philology xxxviii, 1943, pp. 79-93 sees in Homer’s use of voos and 
voety “one original and fundamental concept which may be defined as the realization of 
a situation ... to plan, to have an intention". Yet in respect of this passage it would 
be more correct to think of vdos as an explicitly intellectual concept : “way of thinking, 
attitude of mind”, without finding any practical aspect here. This first occurs in Horace’s 
usage (Ep. 1, 2. 20 and Ars 142). 

2) Od. 7, 258.263 : the original re(8«w comes from vóos ... adrijs. 

3) H. Merc. 396 : pyidins yàp čneiðe Ards vdos alyióxoto. 

4) Pi. P. III 28 : ... kowäavı map eùburádrw yupav md, návra icavrs vow Boeckh and 
Dissen want to follow the single manuscript Z (Vienna) and restore yrdpe mov and 
compare yvópg memo» moAußovAw in I. IV 72 and P.IV 109. Mommsen comments: 
**quod nec traditum est nec Graecum nec nisi superflua addit" (163). Most of the MSS 
have yvópav, which is also supported by the rv mpóyvoow of the Scholia-Commentary ; 
the scholia and glossators treat ziv (in several cases werıdör—perhaps culled from 
1. IV 72—but Ody is called for by the metre; a gloss indeed has reisas) as a transitive 
form = «eícas. A few MSS have yyapav mußav (for mvÜónevos ?). It must thus be trans- 
lated : “But Laxias, who dwelt in the Python rich in victims, heard it and persuaded 
his mind (cf. O. III 41; IV 16; P. IV 84) through his surest guaranty, his own omniscient 
reason", In this version Pi. emphatically (mávra ícavr. vow) corrects Hesiod (f. 148 = 
f. 20—Gaisf.—) who says that the information was given through the ravens of Eoie 
(Schol. 52 a.b). Pi. opposes this: Apollo convinced himself. Hence the active form 
Tdv is emphasized—and this is through the most "direct" and quickest and best 
‘‘messenger”, his omniscient voüs. 
voeiy : 

We can see how far seifew was understood in connection with voety from a proverb 
which first appears in Hes. Op. 295 but is often quoted down the centuries as a popular 
saying : 

293 Oros uev mavdpıoros, 
294 ôs a)rós mávra vojon 
295 éo0A0s 9'a) Kaxeivos, 
296 ðs ed einovrı moros 
297 ös 8€ ke uyr’aurös voen, 
298 uýr ãàov droa ev Bun PadAnras, 
ô Sadr’ dxpheos dvijp. 
“But he too is noble who trusts one who speaks sensibly and listens to him”. Parallel 
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li) mei8ew comes from a preceding $pá£eota: ;4? 

ii) weißer comes from “deep insight" ;48 

iv) meideı is nevertheless not a purely “human” matter (cf. here 
the connection between faith in God as Creator and faith in 
God as the one who in the last analysis stands behind man's 
intellectual activity 4°). 


2) The means: the sheer fact of the formulaic repudiation of every 
attempt at meile as well as the resultant failure of all these attempts 
using the most diverse means may indicate that a conscious idea of 
meile lies behind this and that the methods used did not match up 
to the qualities expected from this. A preliminary indication of the 
meaning and scope of real meiĝew is perhaps to be found in the odrw 
To. Töde ofjua mpavoxouat and corresponding anpar’avayvovon (Od. 
23, 202-6), but also in the successfull wémiBe dpévas (H. Apoll. 275), 
achieved through the giving of reasons (257-74). One constantly tries 
to persuade but does not “get through" or only rouses emotions. 

This much we can see, then, that it is realized that bribes, feelings, 
etc., are not the proper "arguments" by which to "persuade". But 
there are grounds for hope that the hitherto but vague concept of 
meiBew may in the course of time form its own vocabulary to express 
comprehensively the meaning of weideıv. 


to this run 297f. : “but he who himself does not think and also shuts up his heart to 
another’s advice is a worthless and useless man" (adapted from Th. v. Scheffel’s 
translation). 

47 Il. 9, 112 : how far wei@ew here is treated as an “act of mind and thought” can be 
seen by the connected words shortly before : où ydp tis vóov dAXos dpeivova roó8e voraet... 
(104£.). This dpa£eodaı (to think upon, consider, ponder) occurs évi dpeoi (Il. 9, 423) or 
perà dpeotv (Hes. Op. 688), etc. and also Bus (Il. 16, 646). 

48 Pi. I. IV 72; in Homer (Jl. 5, 260; Od. 16, 282) woAvBovdos is an attribute of 
Athene, and in H. hymn. Is.26 one of Isis. It is remarkable that Pindar uses it of 
yvdp.«, an abstraction, but not surprising if we consider phrases like xadap& yvópą O. 
IV 16, dmorpómo yvoaua P. VIII 94, zodvorpodov yvópav f. 214. This passage seems to 
require a trans. sense of zem@dv. It tells how the boy Melissos, thanks to his unflagging 
trainer Orseas (here likened to a helmsman), has won a competition: kvfepvorfjpos 
Siakoorpódov yvøug wemBav morvBovAw. Dornseiff (Pindar, übersetzt und erläutert, 
Leipzig, 1921): ‘‘... als er seines steuerwendenden Leiters Einsicht noch folgte, der 
vielverstándigen ...". According to Mommsen all MSS read wem@wv; only Z has yvópa, 
the rest have yrwuq. A possible solution is to read vem ws for memoi&ós (Hartung) or 
miovvos (Hermann); we should not, however, exclude the possibility that zemóv can 
also have a transitive meaning. For, while mĝýow is intransitive, memOjow is transitive. 

49 Cf, e.g., Il. 9, 184. 
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3) The goal: the attempt at persuasion is not directed at men 
simpliciter without further qualification, but specifically at their 
dpéves,®! OÜvpós,5? “hp 53 or rop 54. If it is going to lead to successful 
meiGew then certain conditions must be met which are imposed upon 
it by these discriminatory faculties. To be more exact, we should add 
that all seems to hinge on the ability of these faculties to carry out 
their functions. Hence the reideiw, directed at the dpeves of men, can 
only be effective and successful if this faculty is also active in 
owepoveiv,55 if real cwdpoovvy is present,5* and if a man is really 
coóós.5? Thus ro)s £uveroüs dv ris meioew TáyioTa Aéyowv ed.58 On 


50 I]. 1, 100; 5, 252; 9, 112.181; 15, 26; 17, 33; 22, 223.357; 23, 40; Od. 2, 106; 
14, 123.392; 19, 151; 24, 141; 

H. Merc. 396; Pi. O. III 16; N. V 37; VII 95; Il. 1, 132; 6, 360; 9, 315.345; 11, 
648; 18, 126; 24, 219.433; Od. 14, 363. 

51 Jl. 4, 104; 12, 173; 16, 842; Od. 1, 42f.; H. Apoll. 275; H. Ven. 1, 33; 

Il. 9, 184 ueyáAas dpévas 

Il. 6, 162 åyaĝà dpovéovra 

H. Cer. 329 $pévas «al vógua 

52 Il. 6, 51; 9, 386.587 ; 22, 78.91; Od. 7, 258; 9, 33; 23, 230.337; H. Apoll. 113 

Od. 9, 500 keyaiyropa Öuudv (s0 also Hes. Sc. 450) 

Cf. also Il. 6, 51.61 Oupds/dpéves 

Il. 22, 357 èv dpect Üvpóv 
H. Cer. 329f. dpevas od8€ vénua upd xwouerns. 

53 Jl. 23, 37. 

54 Pi., O. IL 80: ... emel Cnvds fjrop Arrais Exeice ... rò Frop = L-S: “of the reasoning 
powers” ev de of jj orýbeoow ... Sidvdixa pepphpićev 11. 1, 88; ef. 15, 252; Pi. O. II 79. 
According to L-S the mother's zeéGew is here directed towards rò #rop as the “reasoning 
power” of Zeus. Her zeideıw therefore seeks to influence this power. It is striking here 
how this direct appeal to the “reasoning power" can achieve its aim also through 
Arrais; that means that “prayers” too can take the form of “persuasion”. In contrast 
cf. Pi. Pae. VI 13 qrop, 8€ pidw mais dre unrepı ... medouevos = “like a child obeying 
its beloved mother, so I obeyed my sweet heart"—the element of “reasons” is here 
simply excluded; similarly in Pi. P. IV 200: obedience (m@dpevoe; cf. also P. I 59) is 
offered on the basis not of "reasons", but of an external pressure, a command, the 
Oeo aápacw (= thunder and lightning) which make a forceful impression (aumvodv 
éoracay). 

55 i.e. one must distinguish between the mind and the actual process of thinking; 
one can have a mind and yet at the same time be ddpovóv. And even in the presence of 
a God (Jl. 4, 104) there should be no relaxing of this cwdpoveiv. Pandoras has the real 
choice of agreeing to the proposal or not, and the fact that a god is trying to persuade 
him does not excuse his “imprudence”. 

56 Pi. P. ITI 63 ei 8€ audpwv ... xeipov ... miPov ... 

57 Pi. f. VI 52 raöra Beois uév mtv copods Svvarov .... 

$8 Euenus of Paros 1, 5, cited in Ath. 9, 367e. The context is interesting : apparently 
Euenus’s reference to seíDew-ovverovs is an attempt to go beyond the Adyos ... 6 madaios 
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the other hand if for any reason ó$aipetra: vónpa in the dpéves then 
there can be no successful wreideıv.5° 


B) ITeideıv 6° in the major tragedians and comedians * 
I) Introduction 


A good starting-point is a passage in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. 


(= the old answer), which one always says in case of irreconcilable dvriAéyew : Zol uv 
Tara. Soxotvr’éorw, Euol 86 rade. 
59 B. 9, 16ff. 
Cf. also 11, 107,. 
60 For A : Dindorf 280, persuadeo, oratione flecto 
For Ar:Sanxay, to persuade, to convince, to consult 
For S : Ellendt/Geuthe 616f, permovendo dictis, cum ad credendum, tum ad 
faciendum 
Dindorf 394 (as above). 
We do not propose to deal here with attempts at persuasion that succeed through 
deceitful means and carried out for deceitful purposes; cf., e.g., A Eu 724; Pr 559f., 
1063-70; Ch 1064; E Alc 700; Hec 131-33; £11021 (cf. with that IT 24ff.); Hipp. 
1311£.; IT 1049; Med 586f. (meisavra pe... dà um avyfj pidwy = behind your friends’ 
backs); 944f. 964f. : meideı Sapa Kai Beoùs Aóyos xpuads de kpelaacv pupiwy Adywv Bporös 
(ef. Pl. R TIL 390 E; Ov Ars 3, 653f.; Hor Carm 3, 16); 982; S Ai 148-51 (rovovade Adyous 
yuOvpous—ef. Pi P. II 75—mTAácacv ... reife). Contrast 156; S OC 1298 (nóAv 8 meíicas 
has in the context a ring of deceit, since oíre vuejoas Adyw ovr’eis &Aeyyov  xewós 
ov8 épyod poàðv). Only in S do we find weiMew unambiguously distinguished from ev 
80A@ Aéyew for the first time, while hitherto the latter was often included in the former 
and only the immediate context revealed the intended sense. 
In contrast S Ph 90ff. distinguishes 
i) pòs Biov (90.103) 
ii) SéAovow (91); (rò) ev Aéyew (100.108); (&v) BÓ. (101£.107); cf. already 54f.: 
Tiv P ... ae dei dy» Srws 8óAovaw exxrépers Eyer. 
iii) meiĝew (102). 
Neoptolemos clearly and deliberately distinguishes ''convietion" based on facts and 
“stories of lies”. 
Similarly in E Hel 815ff. If rescue (cwOfvat) should come wunrös 7 roAugrós 7) Adywv tro 
or on the other hand 825 ei mus dv dvameisarev ixerevovrd vw—(in. 828 the uncom- 
pounded form zeicave 86 echoes this compound; cf. on this phenomenon the material in 
K-G I 552 and furthermore : 
Wackernagel, Vorlesungen über Syntax II 177 
Frankel, Zum Text der Vógel des Aristophanes, in: Studien zur Textgeschichte und 
Textkritik—Festschrift Jachmann, Köln, 1959, p. 21f.). 
But contrast E Tr 982. 
$1 Texts and tools for 
Aeschylus, 
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In 1051f. Clytemnestra states as it were a hermeneutic maxim for 
every proper process of zeidew : eimep ori pù xeAudovos Ölknv,®? 
dyvara *3 dwviv BápBapov Kexrnuévy then the rule applies: if one 
wants to persuade someone then éow ġpevôv ** Aéyovoa meí(Óc ww 
Aóyq.*5 It must therefore involve a sort of Aóyos which penetrates to 
the $péves and there perform its proper task. 

Hence we have a natural twofold division of attempts at persuasion, 
which often become necessary because of 'discord" 96 and often then 
take place within the context of a “discussion”:#? 

On the part of the speaker(s)—the reality of weißeıv here : what does 
true zreideıw mean here—the contribution of zeideıv here—what are 
the conditions for any zeí8ew here—what is required here ? 


Aristophanes, 
Euripides, 
Sophocles and 
Menander 

s.v. Bibliography. 

$2 Hesych.  xeABóvos Sixny : rods BapBápovs, xeAıdocıv areıkdlovon ba ri dosyÜerov 

= davverov) Àaàiav. 

Hesych. xeAóvwv povoetov: ws Bápflapa kai davvera TovoUre» rdv rpayıxðv with 
reference to 1.93. 

ie. i) the twittering of the xeA8óvos was a byword among the Greeks for a foreign, 
ie. barbarian tongue. Hence comes the identification: 6 yeAidav = 6 Bapßapos : Ar 
Ra 91; 683:; etc. (cf. also yeAcSovilev). 

ii) Bápflapos is synonymous with dovveros and thus here emphasizes the ayrara pwvýv : 
Hesych. Bapßapa : dovvera, áraxra. 

63 dyvoety (Umvos, e.g., produces dyvoety—A. Eu 134) = not to perceive, to recognize; 
most]. c. acc. : to be ignorant of: Hdt 4, 156; S Tr 78; fail to understand. 

64 qe(few is therefore operative within the person addressed “within his mind”, 
mind as seat of the mental faculties, perception, thought (L-S) : Gore o?» nesa dpéva 
E Hipp 1337. This recalls the Homeric phrase rod 8vuóv Evi orj0eoow énedev. Cf. also 
S Ph 1325 ypadov dpevav Erw and E Med 316f. Myes dxodoat pabax’, AAN čow dpevar 
Sppwia por un rc Bovrevonars kakóv. 

65 “I must speak with him and convince with my argument (dat. instr.) and that 

within his dpeves”. 
i) Note the close connection between dwvy (here act.—dàyvóra— = which does not 
understand and pass.—fdpBapov— = outlandish, not to be understood) and ¢peves. 
ji) That does not rule out the possibility that zreideıw in A Ag twice has the meaning 
“believe” : 1212; 1239. Cf. however avviéva: in 1243 which interpreta reidew qua “believe” 
as "conscious acceptance” in contrast to ex Spduov meawy tpéyw 1245. 

66 A Pr 202f. ordoıs T° ev dMàýàoroiw wpoßüvero, ot pèv OédovTes ... of Se... omevdovres 
E Hec 130: the context within which zeidew is practised is the Adyoı kararewóp.evot 
“words of hot contention” (cf. also Pl Prt 329 b; ete.); E Ph 81 £pıs. 

9? Cf. ,e.g., S OC 801 és rà viv Adyw (reife 797 and 803) = in our present discussion 
(starting from 728); Adyw ... meibew cf. OC 1296. 
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On the part of the person(s) addressed—the reality of me(8ew here: 
What does true me(Üew mean here—what part does zeifew play 
here—what is required here—what are the necessary presuppositions 
and conditions here which would allow the ze(0ew to reach a successful 
conclusion ? 


II) zei8ew : the speaker 


We can describe more exactly the process that is involved for the 
speaker in meiĝew as follows : 


(1) The instrument $3 


i) in general: 


a) melĝew is essentially accomplished through the dwv7 dwveiv.s® 
Thus reihe is achieved through the articulation of words, arguments, 
speech : 

b) meidew (ev)Adyw, Aóyois 7° 

eidew (pow) ... Aéywv.7 


ii) in detail: 


Important as ed Aéyew is for the process of reideıv, yet it is no guarantee 
of its success.?? But in any case ed Aéyew is not marked by a needless 


68 Instrumental ev (= by means of) Aóyois meilew S Ph 1393; cf. 
êv Avrais = by means of prayer S Ph 60 
ev S0Aw ... dyew S Ph 1393 
ev ddOaduois ... S Ant 764 (cf. Il. 1, 587 èv à ... wpa) 
êv dppaaw S Tr 241; ete. 
ev yAóocais S Ant 961 
é dovais S Ant 696; cf. also 1003; 1201. 

99 Cf. A Ag 1061; Pr 1063. 

70 A Ag 1052; S Ph 593f.; 612; 1393f.; E Hec 294; IA 1011.13; 1211f.; Rh 663; 
Supp 347; 354f.; cf. also E LA 97f. ... mavra mpobepuv Adyov éwece ... and also A Pr 
1014; Ch 781; Ar Ach 626; Men Epit 510.12. That reidew essentially takes place through 
Adyorow is clear from the fact that when there is a Ajyew rôv Adywy a successful meíÜeiw is 
quite impossible : S Ph 1395. 

71 A Supp 615; cf. 273; Ag 1322; S Ai 156; f. 142, 20; Ar Lys 1229; cf. also E. Ale 
827f.; Rh 935-37; Ion 840; Men. Epit. 010.514. 

72 Cf, e.g., E Or 943.946. 
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“squandering” 78 of many" (zoAAd) or even uvpios?* words or argu- 
ments, which are often mostly "irrelevant and dragged in by their 
hair" (mapaovpeıv Émos)?5 but by “few” words (fpayeá) though 
"timely" (rò eiweiv rà kaipía).'* For only this can avert the danger 
of... Adyoı Tpos aidepa $poó8o: párny pıdevres iene 


ii) two basic elements in the meaning of meiĝew : 


a) meideıw means a process in which above all something is made 
clear. This explains its close connection with ói8dokew."* Concretely 
that means Aéyew oaù Aóyov 79 and calls for a paxpdv xai aodóv 
Aóyov,9? which in individual cases can involve a roıadr’ ... Aóyotow 
E£nyeiodaı.®: In the case of an argument with one who is trying to 
persuade by deceitful means *? the way of proper zeidew is character- 
ized by, e.g., önAoöv/önAodcda:,8® the motif of rexpriptov-ofpa,*4 the 
help of 8etyua (rv épÀv Aóywv) ** and the practice of deccvivar.% 

b) From this making something clear zeí(Üew can take on the 


73 E Med 325 Aóyovs dvadvis - où yap av meisuus more. Yet cf. “persistence” Men. 
Epit 64 : óÀqv riv ")pépav karérpuje (sc. Seduevos). Aımapoüvrı kal meibovri pe... 

74 E Med 965. 

75 A Pr 1065 (adapted from Ps-transl.); L-S : “to drag a word in, use it out of time 
and place". 

"6 S OC 808 = ev Kaipd Aéyew (809) “in season, timely". Cf. ypi) Aéyew ra Kalpıa. 
A Th 1, cf. Ch 582; also S Ant 724. Men f. 472, 3 (f. 472 YMNIZ: Stob F1 37.18 = 
3. p 70 1H—X5^'ypyorórgros— Plu Mor 33e, 801e; Max Conf15.580; Isid Pel Ep 5.13, 
Mevdvipov "Yyvıs): rovrw AaAjoas Nuepas ouınpov pépos—> meiüew (cf. however Epit 
54 Any rjv ýpépav). 

77 E Hec 334f. 340. 

?8 A Supp 516-23: Eye 86 Aaods Evynardy eyywplovs meia (MSS: merw; Wilam. 
oreixw, Wecklein ward; aber cf. meidw 523) rò kowóv ws dv eùpevès 7108, kal adv Siddéw 
marepa mola xp?) Aéyew ... Ar Nu 96-99; E El 580.594: Bibdokew and meia» are here 
Bynonymous. 

79 A Ag 1047; cf. Th 82; cadys = clear, plain, distinct, of things heard, perceived 
or known. 

80 E Rh 838. 

81 A Pr 216; e&nyeiodaı = to interpret, explain. 

32 Besides n. 1, cf. S OC 794£. : rò adv S'ddixras 8e6p onóBAgrov aróua moAAnv Exov 
aTójaw. 

S OC 802: ydAdcon a) Sewds = OT 545 Aéyew od Bewós (opposite: yAdooay dpyóv 
S Ph 97). 

83 S OC 183.1513. 

84 Cf., e.g., S OC 1510.1512. 

85 E Supp 354. 

86 E Hipp 1008. 
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basic sense of “advise”, '"counsel":?? rà Auora fovAe/ew58, adv vd 
xpnora BovAesev.9? 


(2) The object 


This should above all be mora,” i.e. persuasion should succeed 
through what is true and real, and so should have the truth itself ° 
as its object and not just something "fashioned out of falsehood to 
resemble truth" (dAnOds oddev é£nkacgéva).*? But this has two possible 
consequences : 


i) it is possible that the reidev, which often indeed has an dpfodv 
as its goal,®® must be preceded by the condemnation of previous 
error ?* or the call to éxarpédew.% 

ii) So too % the counsel of the good statesman is often at the 


87 In addition to the two following nn. cf. also E Hec 294 where sreifew is synonymous 
with wapnyopeiv (288) = to advise, give counsel; Men f. 575 (= Stob ecl III 37, 5 ... 
Mevdv8pou ... covmpénei) : here meiÜew is synonymous with mapaweiv = to give advice, 
teach. 

88 A Pr 206; cf. 307 mapaweoaı rà Adora 

Ag 1053 ra Adora rÀv mapeorirov Mya. 

89 E Or 909 (here in contrast to órav yàp Nous rois Àóyows dpovów Kaas mei» rò 
mÀijBos ...). 

90 A Ag 1213; morós = trustworthy, sure; cf. 272.352. 

91 i) This idea underlies the fact that the power of meí(few is suspended for a certain 
time because of an earlier épevodunv (A Ag 1208.1212) 

ii) An dàgfópavris (A Ag 1241; opposite: jevBópavris) seeks to “persuade” by 
ópÜopavreia. 

iii) S OC 1515 f. : weieıs pe moAAd ydp ce ÜcaniLovü' ópó Kod evdddypa. 

S Ph 102: weioav7’ i.e. Ph should realize that it is to his own advantage that he should 
some to Troas—instead of the deceitful plea mÀeîs 9 ds mpös ofkov (58); hence weivarr’ = 
“through persuasion” is here equivalent to “after one had told him the truth”. 

E Hec 1206 riva Soxeis metoew rade; ... 

E Hec 1207 ef BosAowo anbi Myew, ... 

(i.e. if he told the truth he could also expect a successful meibew). 

92 A Ag 1244. 

33 Of. ,e.g., Men f. 730 (Stob f. 83.12 = 4. p 651 H [ézoious twas xp?) elvar rods 
marepas mepi rà Tékva, kai Sm $voucj, ris dvdyKy dpidorépovs eis 9iBeaw dyer] Mevávpov. 
ópÜoóv here = *'to set straight” (L-S) ; “Krummes, Gebogenes, Schiefes, gerade machen ... 
gerade richten, lenken ... verbessern" (Ps). The point here is that zreidew should replace 
the Avreiv that seems necessary for ópDoóv. 

94 Cf, e.g., S OC 736.753f. 

95 Cf., e.g., Ar Nu 87-90. 

36 Cf. here E Or 907ff. 
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time unpleasant but later proves beneficial From this point of view 
(8 iGóvra) must one judge the statesman. For he is in a similar position 
to the physician, whose remedies can also be bitter at the moment. 


But radically different is the ze(Üew of the “loud-mouth”, the 
demagogue, who “has doors before his mouth" 9” and, Oop/Bo ... 
míavvos, yet gains "credibility" (midavös ër’) even if he were to darods 
mepiBareivy Kax@ Twi.99 Therefore, órav hvs Tots Adyoıs Qpovóv kakós 
neiby rò mANdos, TH móde ka.kóv péya.?? This is the reason for Menander's 
saying: érépous AaAoüvras ed fBeAórrouan!" and for Euripides 
decided aversion to the demagogues who can certainly speak well 
(ot kaAoi Àíav Adyou 19!) but by this repmva ... Aéyew destroy cities 
‚and houses, instead of so speaking that é£ örov ris eÜkAerjs yernoerat.1% 
Sophocles’ judgment is this :°° Adyw uev EodAa, rotat 8 épyowuw kard. 
This therefore distinguishes proper weifew, which seeks the real 
advantage of the person addressed, from the zeideıv of him who 
through 6 woucAóópov kóms HdvAdyos Önpoxapıorns 19^ yet “by 
means of charm" (ézddovea 195) produces «ndeiv 108—in short cxAnpa 
paàbakðs Aéyav.19" Not only is rò Aéyew ed 108 if it brings BAaßyv to 
the person addressed but in such cases this Aéyew ed does not even bring 
the speaker any real advantage. Certainly the “fair speaker" is a 
man doris exyavav Adyous mpös xépdos idtov dAAoT dÀAoce oTpepet: 
óc adriy’ Adds kal oùs moAAnv xdpw ...;10% but this kép8os iov is 


97 This is the lit. translation of ddupóyAwacos in E Or 903 (like Thersites in II. 212f. ; 
ef. ed@tyAwooos Pi P II 86, adupoorouos S Ph 188 and Thgn 421). 

98 E Or 905f.; on m@avds (act.) cf. Th 3, 36, 6; 4, 21, 3; 6, 35, 2; Ar Th 268; Eq 629; 
Pl Grg 458e 7; A Ag 485f.; OopvBw ... miovvos = “trusting in his loud voice” (cf. the 
“bluster” of Tynd. 630). 

99 E Or 907f. 

100 f. 472, 6. 

101 E Hipp 487. 

102 488f. 

103 S OC 782, 

104 E Hec 131-33; W. Nestle, Euripides, 1901, p. 289 tr. : “Den verschlagenen Schalk 
und Schmeichler des Volkes mit dem süssen Geschwätz”. Cf. also S OC 761f. 

105 A Ag 1021; ef. Pl Lg 773d; Tht 149d. 

106 E JA ]1211f. 

107 S OC 774. 

108 Men f, 472, 8f. rò yàp Adyew eð Sewdv éarw ei pépor BAaßıjv rwa * 

109 E Supp 412-4. 
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ultimately an illusion. For, according to E Med 580-3,11° his being 
aodos Aéyew (= AMéyew Bewós) brings only harm to him who is ddıros 
wv (= Jason): uol yàp ... mAeiornv Inpiav öpAsokaveı. Hence Medea 
can decry Jason as an incarnation of wordly wisdom. Ar Nu 423 
provides a good commentary on this: Strepsiades thinks that he can 
conceal the wrong he has done by learning the art of persuasion but 
is forced to confess that this turns out to have a boomerang effect. 
Thus those who rap’öxAw povorxdrepos A€yovow 11! but are of no 
real use to them or to themselves are really ev codois $a6Aoi.U? All 
these passages echo the contemporary moral problem posed by the 
increasing use of sophisticated methods of persuasion. 


(3) The person 


This shows clearly that proper zeideıw is not only a matter of 
certain qualities residing in the "words", not only a matter, e.g., 
of the speaker's being a oadns Ervuos áyyeÀos,1* important and 
essential though this may be; rather the power of meiĝew is produced 
by the whole life 115 of the speaker : tpdzos €06’6 reidwv roô Myovros, 


110 Already in 576-8 the chorus reproaches Jason: od ikara Bpáv, although he 
ed... rov8 ekoouýoas Adyous ; 

111 Or: oor Snunydpous Cydobre tysds ... mpós xápw Aeynren (E. Hec 254f.). 

12 E Hipp 988f. 

113 E Hipp 984-9; U. Wilamowitz-Möllendorf, Hippolytos, 1891, p. 141, tr.: “In- 
dessen die Sache, die du so beredt verfichtst, ist, wenn man sie genau betrachtet, schlecht. 
Hingegen mir gebricht es an der Gewandtheit, mich vor dem grossen Haufen zu ver- 
teidigen. Vor meinesgleichen und im kleinen Kreise versteh ich's besser. Und das ist 
natürlich. Denn was gebildeter Geschmack verwirft, hat für das Ohr der Menge vollsten 
Klang". The phrase here yà S'dxojajos (L-S “rude I am in speech") was frequently 
used in the Athenian courts. (eg. Lys 1, 3; 19, 2; Is 8, 5; 10, 1; D 27, 2; 55, 7) to secure 
the jury's sympathy. 

114 A Th 82f. érvpos = true = in accordance with the facts. The point here is that 
this is all so (cad»js + črvpos) despite the dvavdos. The same applies (as much or even 
more) to an avdjes = speaking with a human voice (here pe meife = I know). 

S OC 1510-17; the idea exists that the trustworthiness of the gods (evSovres oddéev) 
extends to that of their messengers (od pevdddyua), but that the rexunpıov or ofa, i.e. 
that which establishes a claim or demonstrates it and which is ultimately essential for 
neidew (T Sexnémeca ... Texpnpiw + meideıs pe) is in the hands of the gods ai moAAa 
Bpovrai ... rà moMa re aráijavra, but their messengers have their experience of earlier 
prophecies that have come true (cf. 606ff. and 1037). 

115 That is the point of E Hipp 1007 : «ai 81) rò aGópov robpdy od reife o laws (kai 91) 
as Med 386.1107; Hel 1059, introducing an assumption, here = ei dé) "And, assuming 
that the appeal to my o«$pocóv; does not convince you of my innocence"—Aand that 
should really come about through the proof (introduced by «pira 3é991) of the im- 
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où Adyos.116 So we read that rò afiwpal!?is helpful formed Bew or that 
really only the avjp Sixatos can really practise aright the ed Aéyeivt18 
necessary for meilem while the final verdict on the codds Aéyew or the 
Aéyew 8ewós of him who is ddixos wy: Eorı 9 ok dyav codds = his 
cleverness proves to be folly.11* 


IIT) meihe : the person addressed 


Since reiĝew is basically directed towards ¿ôeîv 12° a prerequisite is 
“openness” 121 for thinking over a new state of affairs 122 and readiness 
for real axovew and not just «Avev.12Also required is éyew voy 124 


probability of the act ex vita—so dei 5% oe Octa. 7H rpönw SiefOdpyv (1008); this is 
then followed by the proof of the improbability of the act ex causa. 

116 Men f. 427.7: tpdéaos here = way of life, habit, character. The same contrast 
occurs in f. 575, 2f. : ... ody à ads Adyos ... 6 &’ lios weile: rpómos. 

H7 — honour, reputation; cf., e.g., E Hec 293-95: rò ö’äfiwpa ... TO adv veíae. Adyos 
yap ex T’aboEovvrwv lov kår Trav dokovvrwv abrós od tadrov aßeveı. 

18 S OC 806f. 

119 E Med 580-83. 

120 Cf, e.g. EIT 1048f.: Adépa Ö’ävarros Ñ ciddros Öpdaeıs rade ; meisaca pilo. où 
yap dv Adhorui ye. 

121 (gus yàp dy neigas épé = I am open to conviction; I have an open mind (Ar 
Pax 405); but cf. A Pr 335; S OC 797; Ph 6241.; 1393f.; E Hipp 1062; Med 185.325.941 
(cf. A1c48); Hipp 1336; E Or1610 «eiü'és ’Apyeiovs uoAGv—proverbial (Scholia in 
Euripidem collegit recensuit edidit E. Schwartz, vol. I, Berolini 1887) : "persuade the 
Argives" — to undertake a pointless task (cf. 714f.). 

122 Thus Jebb (The Electra, p. 141) describes the meaning of meiĝov in the present 
as “‘to allow the reasoning to weigh with thee”; cf. S El 1025 and OC 520, but especially 
EI 1015f. where the following words explain what is meant by meiĝov : mpovoías oddev 
avOpatros Edu képbos Aafleiv dpewov odS€ vod codod. Cf. also E Hel 1393 and 994: 
pov ye pévror rois épois meillov Aóyows ... "be persuaded by my arguments” and not 
by the argument of mößos (1395f.); cf. also E Andr 233 and f. 440. 

123 A Ag 1064; Paley, FA (The Tragedies of Aeschylus, 1855, p. 375) comments: 
“The Greeks made a distinction between xAvew and dxovew (Prom 456; Cho 5), and 
consequently between mere words, and words which entered the mind of the hearer". 
A good example of this is also E Ba 787: neideı uiv oddév, rv épv Adywr kAwv. But, 
on the other hand A Supp 623. 

124 The false ob raóüT'érewas of Teiresias in E Ba 255 was only possible because of 
the voéy oùx &xov of his respected grandfather. Pentheus is deeply moved since 7$ yýpg 
duA€t xà) voós Önapreiv (f. 260) ; cf. the similar reproach in S OC 930 : here vo$v (odx)éxew 
clearly has the first of the two possible meanings : i) to have sense, be sensible; ii) to 
have one's mind directed to something (L-S). Cf. too the failure of deceitful wei@ay to 
make any impression on the voös in S OC 810. 
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or éyew Aóyov.?* For only the co$ós 12° who has the capacity of 
Gvviéva, 12? and is dpovàv å xpn ópovetv 1?9 and so is anything but an 
dciveros 129 can Öexeodaı Aóyov.!?? Hence he must not let himself be 
convinced just by what is before his eyes but by what he himself really 
knows and has experienced.1?! If after all he cannot be convinced 132 
this obstacle can be removed with an additional help, perhaps in the 
form of an épumveis. 193 

Only when these presuppositions are fulfilled by the speaker and 
the person addressed is it possible for an essential part of eideıw to 
be realized, the voluntary assent of the person addressed which 
corresponds to the element of "advising" in it.134 For, since meiĝew 


125 E Alc 51 1; cf. 48: od yap old’äv ei meicai ac (= laws ov; cf. Med 941 : otk 
oi dy ei meioayuı, nepõoba 86 xpij: cf. K-G 1246 for similar examples). Exew Adyov = 
“to possess mentally to understand the argument" (so also A Ag 582; ef. also éyets rt; 
do you understand ? Ar Nu 733; eto.). 

126 But that implies the uù où meians aooss (cf. the context: rò av kakóv koopodca) 
in E Tr 982. 

127 A Ag 1243; cf. 887; S El 1419; etc. 

128 E Ba 1124: Pentheus’ zeideıw is unsuccessful because his mother éx Baxxiov 
«ateixer (ex denoting the origin of her mental state; cf. Xen Smp 110 éx «àv roô 
xarexdpevor) and thus où $povoóc' xpi) $poveiv = her mind not as it should be (cf. 851- 
53.332; Med 1129.1329; etc.). 

129 A Ag 1060: d£vvipov = not comprehending; only here (instead of the more 
usual dovveros = void of understanding). 

130 A Ag 1060: (L-S) of mental reception, take, accept; (Ps) mit den Ohren auf- 
nehmen, vernehmen, hören; cf., e.g., S #1688; A Ag 1653; X Anl, 8, 17; thus “to 
accept, approve" e.g. róv Aóyov E Med 924; Hdt 9, 5; rods Aóyovs Th 1, 95. 

131 E £1594: his own experience of zévwy in Troy is more persuasive than that 
which comes from tis ody dddéeu o dAMos 7 ra o’ òppara (580). 

132 Of, e.g., A Ag 1245: rà SAM dxovoas ex Opópov mesa rpéxo. 

133 E.G. A Ag 1060: ei 8'd£vrjuov odoa, un dexn Aóyov Epumvews Eoıkev ń Eevn répod 
deiodar; ó Eppnvevs = interpreter, esp. of foreign tongues; here simply “interpreter, 
expounder”, also 616 and Pi O II 85. ropös = clear, distinct, plain; here the &punvews ... 
Topo? is the same as the ropotaw Eppmvedorw in 616. 

134 A Supp 940f. raúras 9'éxoícas uev kar eüvouay dpevdv dyos dv, eimep edoeBrjs 
nibor Adyos (kar’eivorav $peváv with Exovoas ie. not dxovaas Big dpevàv—of. 943 ... 
pýnor erdboöva Big ...-). 

Ar PL 600 : où yàp meiaeis, o08 nv melons; i.e. you may convince me by argument, 
but “a man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still”. 

S Ph 90-103 : mpòs Biav... metaavr! ...; 594 : Ñ Aoyw melaavres...7) mpos laxvos kpáros... ; 
612 : meigavres Adyw = 1332 ékóv adrds (cf. E Phoen 470). 

1394 : meiBew Ev Adyors should produce the state of éxoy (1392) = (Ps) freiwillig, aus 
eignem Willen, auf eignen Antrieb, gern; mit Wissen und Willen; E Supp 347-55: 
metoas (355) synonymous with ovyywpeĉoba (E IT 741f.); E Ion 840f. : m6óv oe... ei de aoi 
708 jv mxpov ... The problem of the relation of weideıw and dvdyxew to one another is 
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is by definition opposed to any idea of force,135 meiĝew can contain 
within itself no element of intellectual compulsion in the sense of a 
desire for power over the understanding and will of the other.1% 
Rather zeidew is like the activity of a midwife: it seeks by advice 
to help the other to make his own evaluations and so his own 
decisions. 


IV) Provisional statement 


If what has been said so far has given the impression that we are 
correct in our twofold division of the reality of what is meant by 
meideıv, and that we have described these elements, if not compre- 
hensively, at least in their essentials; then this impression must be 
drastically revised. For to describe the reality of what is meant by 
weiße, with "intellectual" and “moral” concepts, assigned to the 
speaker and to the person addressed, is but to concentrate on the 
phenomena and thus the forms within which the process of me(Üew 
appears. 

However the comprehensive character of the reality of weidew can 
only become apparent if we can answer the question as to the essence 
(das Sein) of these forms. What is it that is essentially being expressed 
in and through these forms? What ultimately lies behind these 
"intellectual" and “moral” concepts? What is it that is “convincing” 


posed in an interesting way in E Or. In 28f. we clearly hear Electra’s reluctance to 
accuse God (28 goipov S’ddcxiay is emphatic: “but, as regards the—alleged—injustice 
of Phoebus, what good is it to accuse him of that?” pev = umw—Alc 146; Med 676; 
cf. De 366; the following 8é—29—-is perhaps equivalent to -dAAa—after the negation 
implied in the question— : “but yet he persuades—cf. Hec 133—Or”.—cf. De 166). 
But contrast 286 (emdpas), 599 (6 xeAevoas) and 1665 (éfnvdyxaca). Men PK 248.252 
retBeww-exPrdleww. 

E Or 706 : mpós Bíav (adv. in a formulaic usage : Andr 730.753; Herc 550; Med 1216; 
Suppl 454.385 ; cf. S II 511) in contrast to 705 reisaı 7 Alay xptfjoÜat Kadds. 

dvameiÜew in particular is used of ‘‘persuasion’’ contrary to one's own opinion (e.g. 
Ar Nu 96.340) and inclination (e.g. Ar Nu 868; 1019). The dva—here can either convey 
the idea of falsehood, and thus “to seduce, to mislead, to corrupt" (e.g. Ar V 101) or 
the element of “back, contrary" (e.g. Ar V 116.278.568.586.784.974). The importance 
of the idea of voluntary agreement, which causes difficulties for both sides and hard 
and strenuous work, is expressed by the words dvd rov pe weißeıs. 

135 In addition to the preceding n. cf. also E Supp 346f. clus xai vexpots éxMcopas 
Aóyotat meidam > ei 86 uý Bid Sopds ... 

196 Thus meife should not be achieved Big 8é 0vpoó = against my inclination (E 
Alc 829; cf. 826 = jobdpuny ... Sav ...; 827 aM’ Ene&é ue ...) like Big dpevav (A Sept 612) 
“against his better reason” and Big xapbías (A Supp 798). 
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(mevarikós) in the Aóyos 2137 We can only throw out hints here, but it 
seems plain that this being which lies behind the different forms ean 
best be described by and through a further description of the two 
“Sitze” in which the power of meihe “dwells”. 


V) meile : “Sitz im Leben" 


The nature and the power of me(Üew have their “Sitz im Leben" 
on the border between life and death, salvation and destruction. By 
the power of meideıv either existing life is destroyed—this only in a 
few cases—or on the other hand life is preserved, either by averting 
threatening death or by overcoming already present death. 


(1) Destruction of existing life 


Someone “‘persuades” another to slay someor.e (reideır —kreivewwv).138 
The power of seideıw (mavra mpoodepwv Aóyov) is especially clear if 
someone lets himself be persuaded to kill against his own intentions.13° 
However the droAAvvaı/aroAAvodaı 14° produced by reideıw can also 
simply take the form of someone's being sent into exile.!« Here too 
belong the prophecies of death and destruction, given through a 
prophetess 142 or r Terunpiw,14 which are aimed at "persuasion". 


(2) Preservation of life 


IIe(8ew is essentially directed towards an action.144 Yet the purpose 
of weideıv is not the release and application of some wonderful, almost 


18? Cf. Men f. 472, 4 aeuorikóv (riori ...) Aóyos = nerýpios = persuasive, convin- 
cing — captivating; cf. E IT 1053 weornpior Adyor; mewrucórepo: Adyoı Xen. Cyr 1, 
6, 10. 

138 A Eu 84; E Med 9; Or 29. 

139 Cf., e.g, E 14 96: ... ya ... elmov... os odmor’äv rAas Üvyarépa kravetv div 
.. i dó cMós ... Éneuoe TAfjvar Sew. 

140 Cf., e.g, E Hipp 487. 

141 Cf., e.g, S OC 1298 — 1292 : yüs ex marpwas efeAylanaı duyds. 

142 A Ag 1239 (— Oáyovres 1219; revéarat kaxfj róxn 1230; dovós 1231; uópos 1246; 
dmoxreivew 1250). But to what purpose? xai r&v ẹ’ Sporov et ri py mete. Ti ydp; TO 
péMov (£e. 

143 S OC 1509-16: 76 rexpypiov Ex memeıotaı TOD popou meiles pe. 

144 Basically all wei@ey passages show this. Yet cf. especially S OC 15/16 and Men 
f. 575, 2f. (connection of weidew/roreiv). 
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magical, power, Wol’dpuapreiv pot mérpas ...,148 but the removal of 
TO Civ dvev owrnpias.14 That can mean 


i) (negatively) avoiding it: by weideıw another is held back from 
dying 147 or killing,148 or from a possible kakodedaı 49 or èk marpwas 
$vyás.150 


ii) (positively) restoration : the power of êv Aóyos succeeding mei 
makes possible the ending of the state of rò Civ dvev owrnplas 151 
and the restoration of that of cwrnpia.1? It can also simply mean 
that the use of weideıw enables one to free another from fear,!53 from 
the state of Svcpopos,54 dore rÀv 8é a’erAdoaı Tovey ...555, But if 
such a saving power is ascribed to weifew, then it is not surprising 
that time and again the Ancients speculated about the power of 
persuasion with regard to a death that had already occurred. Can the 
power of persuasion bring the dead back to life? Some can recount 
such cases,!5° others see here the limit of the power of zeideıw.!57 


145 E JA 1211. 

146 S Ph 1396. 

14? § OC 1442 (Polyneices). 

148 E Alc; Andr 39 où kreivew (= xwdvew Üaveéy 14); 

E Ba 1121.1124; Or 943.946 où karakreivew 
E Hec 288.294 où dmokretvew 

E Or 1610; Alc 699f. od Qvijokew 

E Hec 338.340 un orepnPfvas iov. 

149 E Med 183.185. 

150 E Hipp 990.1048; Med 904f. 

151 § Ph 1393-6. 

152 Through zeidew — odlew/odleobar/cwrnpia S Ph 1393-6.100-109; E Hel 828 
(cf. 815). 1039.1041; Or 705.710.712 (meidew = owlew copia, pù Bic); LA 1209.1212 
(avoowlev); Men Epit 510. 

153 E JA 1011.1013 welOwpe ... of Aóyov ... karamaAatovow d$ófovs. 

E Rh 603f. cd roi pe meis, cois è moreiwv Adyois ... eiu éAes0epos. $óflov. 

154 S OC 736.749. 

155 A Pr 335.341. 

156 Cf., e.g, A Eu 724 (Apollo) Motpas émeicas adirous Beivar Bporods. (Emeivas = 
oivw mapprarncas— 128, but without olvw—; cf. E Alcllf.: rawsos depyros ðv Baveiv 
€ppuodunv, Motpas 8oAdiaas; 33: Moipas SoAlw adıdarrı réxvn. The story is found in 
Hesiod; cf. Schol. E Alc 1 and 33). An optimism derived from this has left its mark 
on Ar Ha 68: xoddeis yé pay melaevev avbpænwv tò un our eAdeiv én’ exeivov ... mórepov 
eis "Abov karw; cf. also E Supp 346f.: elp kai vexpods arAvoouaı Aóyown. meillov ... 

157 Cf., e.g., E Ale 48: Apollo tells death, who is about to kill Ale: od yàp o0 dv ei 
meigarpi oe ... (but contrast A Ew 724). S Ph 623f. : neile cannot é£ "Abov Üavov mpós 
gas dveMdeiv. 
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(3) Conclusions 


The power of meíÜew is the power which brings or destroys life. 
Hence it is clear that what is meant by zeifew is not to be compre- 
hended in terms of purely intellectual concepts. Rather the intellectual 
power of zeideıw must be closely related to its existential power. We 
assume that the process of weideıw basically cannot achieve more 
“intellectually” than it can existentially.5* This means that the 
power of arguments within the context of reideıv lies in their ability 
to give life. 


VI) meilei : “Sitz im Himmel" 


Not only oi codoi ... rò Üctov eiöores uávrei 15? are able to succeed 
in weiPewv ;1© for the power of reideıv is for all men essentially à 8c ped 
of the gods.!$! Therefore in meí(Üew and 8ióáokew one must turn to 
the gods to ask for success.!*? In the same sense the Adyos which one 
is going to use to “convince” is occasionally qualified by edoeßns 188 
and the Cyclops warns: dAA' uot mbot ... rò 8 évoeBés ris Svooeßelas 
dvOcAoQ.1** Thus the successful outcome is nothing but the result of 
divine and human cooperation.165 


158 That is at any rate the argument in S Ph 623f. Since the power of meiĝew is 
inadequate to recall me, once dead, to life I will not be persuaded now by your 
arguments. I.e. zreideıw’s power to convince intellectually is demonstrated and gauged 
by its existential power—here by whether it is able to bring the dead back to life. 

159 Cf. too Beonitew directed at reidew : in A Ag 1210.1212. 

160 E Rh 65f. 

161 A Pr 341f. abyd yàp ady@ ride Swpedy cuol Öwaeıv Al’, dore rüvde a €xAdoat. In 
335 reife is described as the means whereby dare ... móvcv can be effected. 

162 A Supp 520 mpós rara (= nelow, diSdéw) pipve kal Beovs ... Mrats mapavrob. 

163 Cf., e.g., A Supp 941. 

164 E Cyc 309.311. 

165 A Supp 615 roıdvö’Erredev pow ... Ayo äva£ IIeAaoyáv ... 623 Buuwyópovs 8'j- 
Kovoev edxibiis arpoóds Öfjuos IIedaoyüv. Zeds O'éméxpavev TéAos. F.A. Paley (The 
Tragedies of Aeschylus, 1855, p. 52) tr. : “it was the people, as I said that heard the 
eloquent appeal, but it was Zeus who put it into their hearts to ...”. 
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I) The situation that makes zei@ew necessary 


Generally speaking, the situation in which zeifecv occurs or should 
oceur involves some problem. It can be 1) purely a question of in- 
formation, of understanding some unfamiliar phenomenon. One 
wonders at something and wants or needs an explanation of it.16 
But 2) the necessity of what is meant by weidew arises existentially 
in a situation involving a matter of life or death.1*® Often man is 
faced only with these alternatives.!?° But often it is a matter of hotly 
contested 171 and important decisions to be taken in a ovvddw 172 or 
ovveSpiw.173 In each case the person or the whole people that is in 
in this position hope by means of a successful process of meiĝew to 
find clarification in their confusion 174 and thus the means of reaching 
a decision.!?5 Finally, weideıv seeks to turn men to deeds and action.176 


166 Sehweigháuser persuadere. 

Powell to persuade, convince ... carry one's point. 

167 Texts and tools for Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius sv. Bibliography. We 
have not dealt with Xenophon because of lack of time. 

Since Schweighäuser’s Polybius-Index is incomplete and Mauersberger's Lexicon 
has not yet reached m, the 49 cases of the use of meifew in the act. are listed here (as 
given by Prof. Mauersberger in a personal letter): 1, 43,5; 1, 54, 6; 2, 2,6; 2, 22,3; 
2, 52, 1; 2,506, 11; 3,41,7; 3,98,11; 4,29,3; 4,36,6; 4,53,1; 4,64,2; 4, 82,7; 
5, 1, 9; 5, 50, 11; 5, 54, 5; 5, 54, 11; 5, 60, 1; 5, 63, 3; 7, 2, 1; 8, 35, 6; 9, 6,1; 9, 24, 7; 
9, 27, 11; 10, 11, 5; 12, 25, 4; 12, 26, 1; 13, 7, 6bis; 18, 9, 2; 18, 9, 5; 18, 45, 12; 21, 5, 
12; 21,31,16; 21, 34, 13; 23,3,9; 24,11,8; 28, 20,10; 28,21,1; 29,3,7; 29, 4, 7; 
30, 2, 10; 31, 17, 5; 38, 7, 8; 38, 13, 6; 39, 3, 5; fr 96; 147; 184. 

168 Hdt 2, 150, 2: émeíre 06 roô dpvyparos roírov ok dpuv Tov yov oddapod Eovra, 
émpedres yap 87 por Fv... eipdunv rods... 8, 12, 2: Opa Bé péya eldov mvÜópevos mapa 
tev émyuptov 9, 63, 4 : dennaLe re dpéwy 76 Trovedpevov are où mapayevdu wos TH Trpo ... 

169 Hdt 1, 71; 112, 2; 2, 121dl; 3, 119, 3; 4, 83, 2; 5, 24, 1; 26, 2; 104, 2; 9, 120, 4. 

170 Hdt 1, 11, 4; 24, 3. 

171 The context of meiB«w is 7j ev adrois dudioPyrnots = quarrel, dispute, questioning, 
argument; cf., e.g., Plb 18, 9, 5. 

172 The place where meidew takes place is 7 ovvoSos = gathering, assembly ; cf., e.g., 
Plb 18, 9, 2. 

173 The place where zei@ew is practised is rò cvvéópioy = a gathering for the purpose 
of discussion; cf., e.g., Plb 18, 45, 10.12. 

174 Hdt 1, 97; 6, 35, 3; Th 1, 58, 2; 111, 1. 

175 Th 3, 42, 2 : the Adyor are the duduoxadoı rv mpaypárcov (similarly Pericles’ words 
in 2, 40, 2) and that man is dévveros el GAAw rivi yerat wept Tod péAAovTos Suvardy elvat 
kai eu .... 

176 In essence this can be shown from every zeideıw-passage. But the connection 
between zeideıw and act is most pregnantly expressed in Th 8, 27, 6 : as 86 mace, kai 
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In Th and Plb it is frequently the peoßeıs who, representing the 
people, have the task of practising weideıw.17? 3) We often find mei8ew 
also used in the context of this last-mentioned situation, but in a 
rather specialized sense, when it is a matter of procuring the services 
of important men or soldiers, and also of ships for war, with or without 
money.178 


II) The way by which reideıw is achieved 


Especially striking is the relatively high number of cases of attempts 
at persuading or convincing that do not succeed.!7* This may have 
something to do with the fact that these attempts often take the form 
of an appeal to the emotions.18» 

Let us examine the cases of successful meiĝeww.181 If we leave out of 
consideration both cases of deception 182 and those where “favourable” 


&öpaoav radra. It is not without difficulty that we supply &reıoe with a personal object 
(the other commanders) and &öpacav with a subject (the commanders as a whole). épacay 
is a necessary improvement by Wilamowitz-Möllendorf in Hermes 1, 1936; the MSS 
read &8paoe but this is unsuitable, since, if Phrynichos’ purposes could have been carried 
out by him alone, the assent of his fellow commanders would have been quite unnecessary. 

17? 1, 58, 1; 2, 67, 1.2; 73, 14; 3, 8, 1; 4, 4; 36, 5£.; 71, 2; 72, 1; 86, 3; 100, 1; 4, 17, 
1; 22,1; 58,1; 87,2; 5,4, 5f. ; 61,3; 6, 46, 5; 73, 2; 76,1; 88, 7-10; 7,12,1; 32, 1; 
8, 32, 1. Plb 4, 53, 1; 6, 64, 2; 21, 5, 12; 31, 16; 28, 20, 10; 38, 7, 8. 

1?8 Hdt 1, 163, 3; 2, 152, 5; 4, 151, 3; 6, 5, 2; 9, 33, 3; Th 1, 14, 3; 2, 29, 5; ete. 

179 Hdt 2, 11, 4; 24, 3; 71, 4; 112, 2; 163, 3; 2, 121, dl; 3, 137, 4; 138, 3; 4, 83, 2; 
105, 2; 155, 4; 5,36, 2; 104, 2; 6, 52; 7, 139, 6; 160, 1; 210, 1; 8, 4, 2; 80,2; 109, 1; 
9, 13, 2; 55,1; 109, 3; 120, 4. Th 1, 35, 4; 65, 1; 3, 21, 1; 31, 1; 76, 4; 59, 3; 4, 4, 12; 
71, 2; 87, 2; 5, 4, 6; 6, 50, 1; 54, 11; 7, 73, 26. 

180 Attempt at weifew through 


ixerevew 1,11,4 

Atocecbar 1, 24,3 

Saxptoaca kai Außouern Tüv yovvárwv Tod dvdpds éxpnile 1, 112, 2 
KeAevew 1, 163, 3 

xpnorýpia dofepá ... 7, 139, 6 

Taira bmayópevos 8, 4, 2 = eSdovro 8, 120, 4 


Yet cf. Hdt 3, 119, 3 «Auleoxe dv kai ó0vpéakero and Th 6, 88, 10 deouevous weideı as 
examples of successful attempts. 

181 Without any further qualification Hdt 1, 154; 4, 98, 4; 6, 5, 2; Th 1, 14, 3; 58, 
2; 111, 1; 2, 29, 5f.; 33, 1; etc. Plb 5, 54, 5; 7, 2, 1; 9, 5, 1; 21, 34, 13. 

182 Through bribery: Hdt3, 152,5; 4, 151, 3; etc. Th 1, 31, 1; 2, 96, 2; 4, 80, 13; 
5, 16, 18; etc. Plb 3, 41, 7; 5,60,1; through deceit: Hdt3, 72,4; 155,4; 4, 154, 2; 
Th 6, 46, 22; 8, 47, 1; Plb 5, 50, 11. 

A special case is provided by the necessity of reidew aadry in the face of the repwoios 
of the Athenians (= ‘‘the excess of an active mind, which not only sees all that is really 
to be seen in a subject, but fancies something more ... Thus the zepivoia of the Athenians 
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conditions 183 are mentioned, then it emerges that in general the pro- 
blematic reidew-situations are resolved when two elements are present : 


(1) The speaker: the element of the clarification of an otherwise 
strange state of affairs—through giving sensible reasons.!54 
Thus the attempts at 


i) are made by such as have knowledge !* or at least claim to 188 
and who can moreover speak “convincingly” ;187 
ii) use rational 188 arguments.!?? Thus ze/Gew declines to follow 


consisted in an oversuspiciousness of the motives of public men, in a disbelief of human 
virtue”’—-so Th. Arnold, The History of the Peloponnesian War, vol. I, 1830, p. 486) in 
Th 3, 43. Here it was very difficult to get good counsels accepted because they were 
excessively inclined to suspect selfish motives in the speakers and reject the proposals 
out of hand. 

183 Th 5, 78, 2 xal énes) ý pdyn éyeyévgro, TOAAM pGAAov éOsvaro meiÜew rods 
méAAous és rv Gpodoyiay as fear is very often a decisive factor and an important prere- 
quisite; cf. ,e.g., Th 3, 75, 5; 101, 2, 8; 8, 44, 2; etc. 

184 Th sets great store by giving the reasons which should lead to meí(few as exactly 
as possible, either before (e.g. 3, 81, 1; 7, 86, 4; 8, 27, 5) or after (e.g. 3, 75, 2; 8, 12, 1; 
93, 2) or before and after (e.g. 5, 46, 2), introducing them with Aéycv (6, 60, 3; 8, 12, 1), 
Adyovres (2, 80, 1; 8, 93, 2), pdaxwv (2, 85, 5) and vouiley (1, 93, 3). 

Example from Hdt : 3, 12 is a good example. Hdt is describing the difference in the 
hardness of the skulls of fallen Persians and Egyptians. The people there inform (£Aeyov 
Impf.) him that the reason for the hardness of the Egyptians’ skulls is that from child- 
hood they go around with shaved heads and the bones would be hardened by the sun ... 
Kal épé ye ebmerdws Erreıdov “and they easily convinced me". &reıdov plainly comes 
about here by the giving of what are for the questioner thoroughly sensible reasons. 
airıov appears in all four times in this short section. Finally he says : raóra uv vvv ToLadro. 
I.e. the giving of atriov 86 rovrov is the direct cause of the reiĝew. Similarly too in 5, 24. 
Example from Th: 7, 86, 5 xai ô uév roadrn Ù Ort éyyérara Tovrwy airíg éreÜvike 
(= meloavres ... dmékreway adrov [4]). 

185 Cf, e.g. Th3, 102, 3: Anpoodevns ... mpomodönevos roð orparod... 8, 12, 1: 
yvoùs 86 ó °A’... meißer; Plb 5, 1, 8f. : ovAdoyrodpevos ... meis. 

186 Of. Th 6, 33, 1: weidwv ye Euavröv (a common rhetorical phrase : cf., e.g., And 1, 
70; D 5, 3; 23, 19) cadéerepóv T« érépov elöws Aéyew. 

187 Of. Th 4, 21, 3: ... kAeóv ... dv TÔ mAndeı mÜavóraros ... kal Erreıgev avrods ... 
mavéraros rois moAlois Th 3, 36, 6; 4, 21; 6, 65. Cf. Th 3, 42, 3 : the speaker who fails 
to convince does so because he dé/verós éarív. J.e. the presupposition for meidew is the 
Speaker's being avverós. 

188 Cf., e.g. Th 6, 76, 2. where Hermocrates characterizes the other side's attempt 
to persuade by saying: où yàp 84 eüdoyov tas ... eÜÀoyos = admitting of a rational 
explanation which may convince the hearer (cf. in the same speech the edAoyos/dAoyos 
antithesis in 79, 2 and on the lips of Euphemos in 84, 2-85, 1). 

189 Th 6, 86, 2; 2, 81: Ady meibew 

Th 5, 61, 3 : meícavres ev rv Adyar ... 
Th 3, 66 : Adyots weise .... 
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the way of xarà mAncoeıv rots Aöyoıs and follows that of zpooxaretabat 
in the sense of “inviting discussion" and "verifying" ;1% zeí(0eiw thus 
comes about through “proof” 1% uer'ámo8ei(£ecs meiDew,19? necessarily 
preceded by dore,” as well as ovviorávew,!?^ Suarideoda:,t?5 
Vmrodeırvuvaı,1?6 “reflection”,197 “counsel, reason,!?® in short ŝia- 
Adyeodaı ;19? 


190 Plb 12, 26d, 1. xavandjocew rois Aóyow (= strike with amazement, astound ... 
of orators Arist Rh 1408a, 25—L-S; in Erstaunen, Verwunderung setzen—Ps) may 
certainly dvdyxaxe 9'aórà mpooéyew but only da ryv èni $acw ris dAnPwodroyias. In 
contrast true meíÜey attempts, as it were, to “summon” the other “as a witness" 
(mpookoleioda:ı has this meaning as well as “summon”, “call to oneself"); he himself 
should test whether the arodei&eıs adduced are sound or not. 

191 The ideal towards which all who attempt to meífew must strive is proof, i.e. 
achieving the limits of dxpiBés and not “proving something not quite rigorously” 
(évrés roô arpıßoös meioavra twa). A.W. Gomme al. A Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides Vol IV, 1970, p. 165, tr.: “... (to persuade his judges or public opinion) 
even short of the exact limits". 

192 Cf., e.g., Plb 12, 26d, 1; 9, 27, 11 : 666 Mdpxos 8o)s mioreıs )nép dodakeias Emeivev. 

193 JTeiMev is preceded by Siddoxew (= explanation mepi trav mempaypuévov) : Th 3, 
71, 2; 5, 27, 3. Apparently &i8dexew should prepare the ground for eidew. For &i8doxew 
and 5, 30, 1 8i8áokoAov yiyveordaı mean “counsels well supported by reasons" (cf. also 
2, 93, 1; 4, 83, 3; 7, 18, 1; 8, 45, 2; Plb 5, 63, 3; ete.). 

194 Cf, e.g. PIb28,20 (21,1 = ovmordva: = hinstellen, darlegen, darthun, er- 
weisen—Ps; exhibit, give proof of, prove, establish L.S). 

195 Cf., e.g., Plb 13, 7, 6 ... öteridero Adyous ... drodecxviwy ... meiew ... Guxr(0co0a, = 
seine Rede ordnen, in Ordnung darlegen, daher überhaupt eine Rede vortragen, halten 
(Ps) Also simply, as in e.g., 30,2, 10 (diarıdenevos — érevoe), dtarideodar propose, 
explain, expound. 

196 Cf., eg., Plb 13, 7,6; 4, 64, 2: ... Gver(Üero Aóyovs ... dmodetxviwy ... meiew ... ; 
drodexvdvat = beweisen, darthun (Ps); show, indicate, teach (L-S). 

19" [Te(Qewy comes about through é8(8ocay oóíc. Aöyov = to deliberate Hdt 1, 97, 3. 

198 ]) ITeideı comes about through evuflovÀevew; of. 7,173,4, where gradually 
(Impf. émeíÜovro) conviction (cf. rò weifov) came about through ovpPovdcvew (here three 
times in quick succession)—so also in 5, 36, 2; 4, 83, 2; to Hdt’ mind it was dppwöln. 
2) ITeidew comes about through (modis) mapnyopeicda: = to counsel, to advise, to 
reason : 5, 104; 9, 55, 1 (where émepóvro meiBovres in 53, 4 is picked up by rapmyopeovro 
TÓv ... and is identical with évdyew = to urge, to persuade: 5, 104; cf. also 3,1; 4, 
79, 145; 5, 49, 90. 

199 Cf., e.g., Th 8, 93, 2 ... &eAéyovró re kal ExeiBov ... 

Plb 3, 98, 11; 18, 9, 2.4f. : duadeyBels Exeice ... 
4, 29, 3 : ... ... BreMéyero nepi ... mewe ... 
4, 64, 2: ... OeAéyovro xara tas évroAds Kal... Erreidor ... 


28, 20, 10 : ... ötadexdeis xai meicas ... 
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ii) are directed above all at man’s reason 200 since they seek 
his voluntary assent;? often a peraywwoKev 202 must be asked of 
him if the dvayyvwobevres 203 is to be possible. 


(2) The person addressed : The element of readiness ?°4 to scrutinize 
for oneself such explanations as are given ?— often by means of 
reminding ** and remembering.?? One is not convinced by “incre- 


200 Of. Th 8, 93, 2 : &Adövres ... Twés ... mpds adrods ... kal énefoy obs orev dvÜpdrmovs 
emeikeis adrous...; Th4,17,3:  Adfere Bé adrovs (= rods Adyous) ... pnd s d£veroc 
&ıdaoxöpevor. I.e. the Athenians should put out of their minds the idea (which has 
apparently occured to them) that the envoys wanted to teach them as if they were fools. 

201 1) A good example is Th 5, 18, 5 : jv Sè ’APyvaior melbwor ras médes BovAouévas 
Taóras e&éorw Évppáxovs moreiodaı avrois "A@nvaiovs. Le. meiĝew is meant to convince 
the other in such a way that he is under no compulsion. Cf. also, e.g. Th 4, 67, 3; 78, 
2; 7, 48, 1. 

2) Cf. on the contrast “persuade—force” : 

Th 2, 81, 2 ef un Adyw meilorev Epyw meipüvro TOÔ re(xovs ... 

3, 66, 2 pre vewreplaa Epyw Adyos re meidew ... 

4, 38, 4 weiBwr-KoAdlwv 

87, 2 où metOw-meipdoopuas|PidlecPat 

Hat 3, 138, 3 ... éreddov, Binv 8€ dSvvaro: Toav. 

202 Th 4, 92, 2. 

203 Hdt 4, 154, 2. 

204 Cf. Th 8, 32,1: xai adrov pèv weifovow cs Sof re KopivOiot kai of dAdo Evppaxos 
dnpddupor Foay .... Apparently the mpé@upos here is the presupposition for the zeífew. 
So also in 6, 88,8 (mdon mpofvpig) and 4,17,3: Adfere 5é adrods (= rods Adyous) un 
mroAeuiws (= in a hostile spirit; so also 3, 59, 1; 6, 53, 3). 

205 We find a good example of the hearer’s own controling contribution to the whole 
event of reidew in Hdt 2, 150, 2. Hdt asks the inhabitants how the excavated masses 
of earth in the Nile delta had been transported: of 5¢ éfpacdy por iva é£edoprjUn, xai 
edmeréws ExeBov (aor. éġpacav). Why ?—ydp Aóyc xai ev Nivw mf adda, yevdpevov 
črepov rowdroyv. I.e. simply that the hearer himself could verify the correctness of the 
answer given. 

Th 3, 36,5: xai érewav padv, Sidrs Kal Ereivors evdyAov Fv (edöndov elvas with part. 
like 2, 64, 6). A similar sequence of thought appears in Th 6, 33,1... xai yeywdoxw sre 
of rà p) mora dokoüvra elvar Ñ Aéyovres Ñ ámayyéMovres où uóvov od meißovow, aAAd 
«ai ddpoves Soxodow elvat. 

206 Cf., e.g., Th 6, 87, 1: ... kal čr ev xedadaios tropvijoavres áfióaopev meideı. 

207 TTei@ew constantly recurs in the modus of “calling to remembrance” : Th 4, 17, 3 
Únóuvņow ... mpós eibóras forms together the predicate to robs Aóyovs Yymadpevor 
"regard our speech only as a reminder of the right way to decide for the benefit of men 
who know it well (and have perhaps now only lost sight of it)". Cf. also Th 1, 72, 1 
where ónóuvqgew movjcacÜa. rois ... npeaßurépois dv jóccav—and that for the purpose 
óm«ws pù Babies mepi peydAwy mpayparwy rots uv ..., weOdp. (78, 1). Th4, 92,7: 1) 
pvnobévras tds and 2) moredoavres 86 TQ eG together bring it about that roraðra 6 
Hay. v. nap. éne: (4, 93, 1). 
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dible" stories even if the narrator swears to their truth.2°® The 
individual destination of the process of weideıv evidenced here 209 is 
echoed by the usage which occurs for the first time in Hdt of the 
rendering of the reflexive middle by the active with “oneself” as 
object.29 The essentially dialogic 4! character of every case of real 
meideıw, which often requires considerable time,?!? is indicated not 
only when either different rival groups (all of whom one must give a 
hearing if one is to decide aright 23 try to persuade #44 or when 


208 Hdt 4, 105, 2. 

209 Cf, e.g. Th8,93,2: éA0óvres ... vives ... mpds adrods dvjp dvópi BwAéyovró re 
kai éreBov; 4, 91: mpooxad@v ékáarovs xara Aóxovs ... Ereiße ... 

Plb 4, 64, 2 : the king's reaction to the envoys’ attempt at persuasion is 1) he listens 
to it carefully or till its end (8.a«osew) and 2) he promises BovAeeaÜa, nepi Tav mapaka- 
Aoupévwy 

210 Hdt 1, 97, 3: radra... Aéyovres melÜovo, éwvroùs BacircveoOar (cf. SIL198 ô: 
nelĝovo: is a hist. pres., replacing the past tense, without being affected by the nature 
of the action). This is preceded by evveAéx0naav of Mijdoı és rævrò Kal édiSocar apio: Aöyor, 
Aéyovres wept rdv kargkóvrcov. In the following passage the chief arguments are then 
briefly mentioned which finally led them to conviction. Cf. also Th 8, 37, 3; 4, 22; 
Plb 9, 24, 7; 12, 25e, 4. 

211 In addition to n. 25 cf. Th 5, 35, 7 : moAAarıs dE kal moðv Adywv 'yevouévov ... 
Emeivav TODS .... 

5, 27, 55: kai ... rods Aóyovs elvai ... weioavras. (cf. 3, 80, 1). 

212 What is new in Hdt is that weiderv does not always have to have a sense of a 
completed action— "persuade", **convince"—, but can also have an inceptive or durative 
one—-"exhort", “‘talk over with a person" (hitherto the pres. indic. of meiĝew was only 
used in the former sense; pace D-T 558 n., where it seems to be assumed that both 
senses are already possible in Homer). Some examples: Hdt 1, 123, 2; 2, 152, 5 (reideı- 
Emeioe); 3, 145, 2 (AoiBopecv-kakt(uv-AM yov are durative participles which go with 
dvéme0e); 4, 154,2; 5, 63,1 (xarjpevor dvérejoy) ; 104,2 (which tells of a certain 
Onesilos who often urged Gorgos—oMdxis ... mapnyopéero—to rebel against the Great 
King. When he heard of the Ionians’ revolt—7óre 86 ... máyxv Emixeipevos èv fye—he 
tried even more to make him rebel ;—ós 8è od« éredle rév T.—. But when his repeated 
attempts at persuasion were of no avail ...further on: ĵpye ..., he continued his dominion 
over Salamis xai dvémeide wdvras Kumpiovs ovvamioracÜo: and urged all the Cypriots, 
tried to persuade them—one after the other—to revolt with him; rods new 57 dAAovs 
dvéreoe he persuaded most of them. His success is expressed by the aor.); 6, 23, 2; 
cf. also 7, 173, 4 (cs ... avveflovAevov ... “when they—the Greeks—took counsel—impf. 
of duration—they were gradually persuaded''—émeifovro. But Hdt comments: “But 
to my mind fear was the argument which—gradually—persuaded them"). Th expresses 
basically the same idea when he says : vopilw è duo rà evarrıwrara edBodig elva, ráxos 
Te kai cpyjv dv rò pv pera dvotas pret yiyreobai (3, 42, 1). Cf. also 5, 35,7: modrs 
86 Kal TOAAaY Adywv yevopévov ... érewav Tods and in 3, 66 vewrepion ... meicc ... 

218 Th 6, 76, 1 ... deicavres ... empeoßevoaneda ... Tovs peAAovras óm'avróv Adyous, 
npiv Te ku huv dxodeat, ui duds meisworv, 

214 Th 4, 58, 1 fuveABovres es Tédav... és Aóyovs karéorgcav àAMjAow ... Kal dAa 
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speakers tackle the recriminations 215 and arguments of their hearers 216 
and must arrive at a ovpdwvous yerdadaı mepi rÓv Avrıleyouevan,21? 
but also when possible counterarguments which might impede the 
process of meihe 218 are faced in advance in the course of one's own 
argument or speech.?1° 


nelle in the Attic orators 22° 


D) Legal Speeches 221 


In the context of legal speeches that which is meant by eideıv 222 


Te moMai yvópuu éAéyovro em auddrepa ... 3, 36, 6 xaraoráoqs S’evOs éexxdnoias dàt 
TE yoda dó'éxdorov ... 

215 Cf., e.g., Plb 18, 9, 2. 

216 Th 5, 76, 3: xai yevouévgs moAAns dvridoylas ... of ävöpes ... €mewav. The attempt 
at meideıv produces dvréyew: Plb 9, 24,7 and in Plb 39,3, 5 8BiBdoxew xoi meilew 
occur trép TOv Adudioßnrovuevwv. 

Th 8, 6, 2 : The attempt at weifew takes place amidst moAAn dpa. of the two sides : 
of uy ... of 8€ .... 

217 Plb 18, 9, 5. The result of weiHew in Th 5, 76,3 and 8, 6,2 is: mpogeöefavro ... 
TÀ TOV .... 

218 Th 3, 102, 3; PIb 5, 54, 11. 

219 Cf., e.g., Th 2, 44, 2, where Pericles, in his speech which begins at paragraph 35, 
takes up the two arguments which impede zeí(few, namely the dzouvjpara, and the 
Avy. Much as men are aware that they are év moàù rpomoıs Évudopais rpadevres, and 
convincingly as one can also show that the present Avan is eünperresrärn, yet convincing 
them is xaAermóv. 

220 1) For ancient sources and for texts and tools for the Attic Orators s.v. 
Bibliography. 

2) Important more recent literature : F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1887-1898; 
R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 1893; J. F. Dobson, The Greek 
Orators, 1919; The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vii; G. Kennedy, The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece, 1963. 

3) The works of the following orators are referred to: Antipho (ca 480-411 BC); 
Lysias (ca 459-380 BC); Andocides (ca 440-390 BC); Isocrates (436-338 BC); Isaeus 
(ca 420-350 BC); Aeschines (ca 397-322 BC); Lycurgus (ca 390-325 BC); Hyperides 
(389-322 BC); Demosthenes (384-322 BC); Dinarehus (ca 360-290 BC); nothing by 
Demades has been preserved (the speech ónép rijs SwSexaerias is not by him). 

?21 Under this head come 

1) all speeches of Antipho 

2) all speeches of Lys, except 2 and 33 

3) And I 

4) Isoc 16-19 

5) all speeches of Is 

6) all speeches of Hyp 

7) D 27-59. 
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is used in the attempts of accusers 223 and accused 22+ to persuade the 
ävöpes Sixacrai in the d:xaornpiw so that above all 7 aAndeıa ... 
yiyverar bavepa 225 and so Aaßeiv dixnv.22 Thus zei0ew has its “Sitz 
im Leben" in the sphere of the workings of the vóuos and is a valuable 
asset in the proceedings in the court. weideıw here has nothing to do 
with dilettante intellectual games but has a judicial character: its 
task is no less than to show forth truth as truth and not as falsehood, 
and falsehood as falsehood and not as truth (... yp5j ... 7) TAANOÑ 
TOTA 1j Ta un GANOA dmıora moeiv ...227, The seriousness of this judicial 
character is further increased by the fact that wei@ew thus stands in 
the closest possible relation either to awLew/owleoda/swrnpia or 
to droAdvoGat.228 It should help to bring about the former and prevent 
the latter. Hence the large number or attempts at weifew by bribing 
either the accusers or the witnesses is not surprising.??? But that 
need not trouble us any longer here. 


Aeschin and Din (“Against Demosthenes") come under political speeches (cf. chapter 
E). There are no weifew-passages in Lycurg. 

222 [n the orators weiße is chiefly a t.t. of the courts and hence is most frequently 
used in this context. Apart from that zeideıw often appears in an indirect association 
with the judicial processes (e.g. Antipho 6, 23.34.35; And 1, 17.19.120f.; 2, 7; Isoc 17, 
29.39; 18, 12; Lys 9, 7; 13, 18; 30, 11; 32, 2; D 29, 58; 30, 2; 33, 7; 36, 15; 37, 11.13. 
27; etc.), while the remaining occurrences conform to the patterns of earlier usage (cf., 
e.g, Antipho 1,22; 5, 21; And 4,17; Isoc 16, 20.21; 18, 60). Here too, as in earlier 
works, we can characterize meife more exactly with respect to its opposites (the opposites 
of neibew are Pialeodaı: Lys 1, 32.33; Aóyq meigas - kara xpáros elÀev : Isoc 16, 21; 
Adyw meicaı - Bia kpareiodeı : Lys 2, 19; me(8ew with its own form of action is favourably 
contrasted in Lys18,2: où BovAópevos GW dcov qvayxaoby moroa ... meisavres Ópás. 

223 Cf., e.g Antipho 2, 2, 11; 4, 1, 4; 2, 7; 5, 16, 94f.; 6,47; Lys 12, 7; 24, 12.14. 
18.22; 25, 1.26; And 1,72; Isoc 16,9; 19,15; Is 1, 26.48; 3, 77; D 29,27; 34, 46;— 
Karıyopoi, TH Karmyopia xpíjaÜau, Siwxeiv ... Üubkcv, émetépxeotas ; 

224 Cf., e.g., Antipho 1, 23; 2, 2, 11; 6, 14; Lys 14, 20; And 1, 29; ete.—d:oxopevos : 
gevywr, devtyovres, dmoAoycio0a,, dmoAoyía. 

225 D 36, 17. 

226 Of, e.g. D 35,47; Six (Stas) ovar koi Aaßeiv (Öexeodaı) = seine Streitig- 
keiten, Rechtshändel führen und entscheiden lassen (Ps). 

227 Antipho 6, 29. 

228 This is true of all orators; cf., e.g., Antipho 1, 8.25; 2, 1.3; 5, 2; etc. 

229 Antipho 5, 50 (through the offer of &Aevdepia). 56 xara-ıkevdendai pou; Lys 7, 18. 
21; 12, 7 (évecaav would also be correct here; but here we have the impf. : giving advice 
was not hard for them); 20, 10; 26, 7; 30, 34; 31, 32; And 1, 65.120f.; Isoc 17, 12.23. 
34f.; D 30, 23; cf. also Hyp 1, 14, 18 (uýre weioar Eorıv unre xpijuaow S:adGeipar); Lys 
2, 29 (successful eidew through xepdos xai Sos); 19, 22 (... éme)e Sedpevos xai 
éyyuwpevos ...—impf. because not everywhere successful); Is 8, 37 (émeide ... mapdywv 
dvSpa mpeoflérepov Ücpamreíats Kai KoAaxetats ...). 
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But if weideıw is in the service of truth itself and its verification 
and if it thus belongs to the sphere of the working of the law and its 
application to men, then it can be said that éuoi mepi màeiorov Eoriv 
buds meioaı.22° For ómov un meidwv ... duds avrós Inmwoonas ...?91, 
How can this weidew come about? That is to ask after the proper 
form of sreiÜew if all else is but the assertions and denials (apvetodaı) 232 
that are incidental to “telling the truth". But if weideıv gets its real 
character from its position in the service of truth and the law, then 
the proper form of meiĝe is for the most part discernible against the 
background of man's capacities. 

On the part of the speakers an essential prerequisite is that they 
should know how to speak.2®® A more precise description of such an 
ability is the subject of continual discussion, but this does not in the 
last analysis affect the fundamental point : one must have the gift of 
speaking; one must know how to convince with "arguments" .?34 
One owes that to the truth. For without this “convincing by argu- 
ments" one is of no use to the truth or to the law—or to oneself. But 
what guarantee is there that the gift of speaking will be used really 
to reveal the truth rather than to suppress it? 235 What assurance has 
one that zeidew will be found among those Aéyovres raAn OA and not 
among those é£araróvres TH Adyw ? 236 

On the part of the persons addressed an essential prerequisite is that 
they practise zpocdyew ròv voóv?9?' and that they are ed dpovoüvres 


230 And 1, 29. 

231 Ibid. 

332 Cf., e.g, And 1, 30: $fAov yap dre rois èv Npaprıkdos rà ToLadra ápaprípara ovK 
éorw dnodoyia ws ovK Eroimoar. 

233 Cf., e.g., Isoc 18, 21; 19, 15; etc.; Lys 25, 1f.; etc. 

234 And not with prayers and supplications as does occasionally happen (e.g. And 
1, 17.19), but which is not regarded as appropriate to the situation (cf, e.g., And 1, 
30: duoi de ó &eyxos Mıaros Ev ols óudv oùðèv pe Set Sedpevov, ovè maparrovpevov 
owbivar éni rfj ToLavrn airiq ...). 

235 Cf, eg, D 37,12 xai oddev jv àmÀoüv otd byes ToUruv 41,10 dA SiAov dre 
TOUTQ ... ovK éÀvavréAe,, $avepós Um’adrav éfeAeyxópevo ... 

236 Also amidst dsaßaAMcır (cf., e.g., D 29, 27), or pevSeoPar or karapeddecOar or among 
evd7 Aéyovres (cf. D 29, 57; eto.). 

237 Pg. : den Geist, die Aufmerksamkeit auf eine Person oder Sache wenden ...; 
L-S : to turn one's mind, attention to ... to be intent on ... ; often simply just mpooéxew; 
cf., e.g., Antipbo 3, 4, 1; 4, 1, 5; 5, 31; 6, 14, 12; Lycurg 10.75.108; Din 1, 83; Isoc 17, 
24 ; etc. 
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and ej voodvres 8 and are opposed 25° to all dvora 24° and cupdopa 
TÓV dpevav.241 But what conditions must be fulfilled if a morevew 
tois Adyots ?*? is to be attained in them ? 

It is within this structure that we have delineated that ze(Üew qua 
“bringing the truth to light" occurs. On the connection of “speaking 
the truth" and “convincing with arguments” we need only say this 
much, that though one knows well that o@Leodaı/amoAAVoBaı in court 
ought only be achieved through "speaking the truth", yet one is at 
the same time conscious that the truth, which should have led to 
owrnpia, often brought aàzoAM/c0a: instead —and vice versa. And this 
just because the speaker was not able to present the truth $n a con- 
vincing fashion. This experience led in the course of time to the 
development of two quite distinct methods of argument which were 
clearly brought into the sphere of the concept of weiMew. Both should 
serve to bridge the gap between mere "speaking the truth" on the 
one hand and “convincing by the truth" on the other.?44 

The one, more a defensive argument, is the constantly emphasized inca- 
pacity of a man really to practise this “convincing with arguments" ,245 


238 Cf., e.g., Is 2, 14f. ; ete. 

dpovew = Ps.: (b) denken... 6 $povóv = dpdvysos ... Gewöhnlich steht dann eĉ 
dabei, klug seyn ... = owd¢poveiv ... bei Sinnen seyn ... 

voéw im Part. act., verstándig, einsichtsvoll, bedachtsam, überlegend, mit Über- 
legung ; L-S : vody kai $povóv sane and in his right mind ... 

239 Cf. And 2, 7 (admittedly not a court setting but still relevant to an investigation 
of the elements in the meaning of zreidew). 

240 Ps.: Unverstand, Unsinn, Unvernunft; Unüberlegtheit, Gedankenlosigkeit, 
Unbesonnenheit. 

241 Ps. : Krankheit der Sinne, des Verstandes. 

242 Here synonymous with “being convinced by arguments" (cf. Is 1, 50). 

248 Of, e.g., Antipho 5,3: moAdoi pèv yap hòn rÀv od Ovvapévav Adyew, dmaro: yevó- 
pevoe rois dAndeoıv, adrois tovrois dnwWAorro, où Ovvápevow SnA@oat adra... 

244 This gap is well marked out, e.g., in And 1, 72: ... önov un meiOwy èv... meivas 
$6... dM yàp 7dAnOG eipyoerat. 

245 There is plenty of evidence of this. Here we only give some examples : 

Antipho 1, 1 Néos pèv «ai ámreipos ... Eywye ere ... (daretpos Ps. : unerfahren, unkundig, 
der in od. von etwas noch keine Erfahrung hat, mit etwas noch nicht zu thun gehabt 
hat, der mit etwas nicht umzugehen, sich in etwas nicht zu finden weiss, ungeübt, 
ungeschickt ... unbewandert seyn in etwas, unbekannt seyn mit etwas ...); 

Antipho 5, 1: with regard to 7 8 vajus roô Aéyew ... evders epa ... 

5, 2: ý ToU Adyew dOvvacía (= ý ddvvania, dduvaria ... roO Aéyew -) BAdmre pe... 

5,5: ... edv rc rfj yAdoog ápápro ... thenthrough äreıpig, whereas éav ri ópÜdis emo, 

.. then through dAnBeig, not dewörnn ... 
Lys 17, 1: yò 8e rocovrov Séw ... ixavds elvat Aéyew ... 19, 1: in a case of dvdyxm 
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which he contrasts with his opponent's?4* display of (too) much con- 
fidence in the power of his own speaking.?4? 

The other, more a polemical argument, really consists in two 
different methods whose purpose is to come, despite the above 
mentioned incapacity, as near as possible to the ideal of “convincing 
by the truth"—and that means in situations of àváyim.?** The spirit 
that is revealed in such attempts at ed Aéyew and weifew can be 
alluded to with the words... odrws rnws àv Svvwya 249 and is 
diametrically opposed to mıorevew TH  Aéyei.250 

The one possibility is the practice of recollection which binds speaker 
and hearer together in a common knowledge.?:1 This can, of course, 
only apply in those cases and events which are and were generally 
known or should be known.25? Here the power to convince should be 
gained by reminding the hearers 


1) of the publie nature of the event in question and the activity 
of the accused ;253 
2) of the accused’s conduct in his previous career ;254 and 


one must try to ed Aéyew, ei xal un Sends mpós raüra mebura, Bondeiv ... obrus rws àv 
Svywpat ... 
Hyp 1, 20 : iur 86 Kal odk eiwOdrs Méyew ... 

246 Antipho 3, 2, 2; 5, 3 : of Aéyew 8vvápevoi ... Through their gifts of speaking these 
are able, not only mioroi yevópevor ro yevdendar, but also to use ý 8ó£a rev mpaxÜévrev 
(as opposed to 7 àA:eua) to their own advantage. Hyp 1, 19: nebh 86 ó xaryyopos ovk 
dme(pos Exwv rob Aéyew, elis de moMarıs dywvileaBat .............. . But one can also 
accuse them and say (Lys 25, 2): ... dduvarous adrods hyoðuar Adyew ... 

247 Often attested; cf., e.g., D 35, 42 : ... erel S ody 8ewós dori kal morever TQ Myev ... 

248 For, according to Antipho 5, 2, it is true that ý rod Aéyew Suvacia is necessary if 
one cc fva. perà Tis dAndeias eindvra Ta yevópeva ... 

249 Lys 19, 1. 

250 Cf, n. 247. 

251 Legal oratory really lived by the idea of 1) pipyjoxew (Ps: erinnern, mahnen) 
and wurnoreoda: (Ps: sich erinnern, eingedenk seyn, gedenken), 2) avapımmoreıw (Ps: 
Jemanden an etwas erinnern, Pass. : sich erinnern; L-S : remind one of a thing ... recall 
to memory, make mention of ...), 3) órojuuvijokew (Ps: Einen woran gedenken machen, 
Einen erinnern, etwas ins Gedächtnis rufen; Pass.: eingedenk seyn, sich woran 
erinnern ...). 

252 Of. Aeschin 1, 44 : the rule is dvauyjoaı ... uóvov mpoojke ToUs dou ... 

253 Cf, eg, Antipho 6,19: rà mpaxdevra davepds dravra mpaxOivat Kal évavriov 
papripwy moÀAGv; 6,45; the opposite in Antipho 1, 28: the émigovAeVovres do not act 
papripwy Evavriov, dA às udMora Stvarat Aapaiórara. Kai ds dvÜpaymo ... of. D 41, 14 
too. 

254 The rule given here is (Antipho 6, 46) of ... dvOpwaot rots Epyots rods Adyous é£eAMéy- 
xovow—or also (Hyp 1,14) ó mapeAgAvÜOs xpóvos páprvs éoriv éxáarq tod rpónov axpt- 
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3) of their knowledge and insight which comes from 1) and 2) and 
which they in fact already have.?55 


Such "reminding" serves to give true se(Üew its form. For true 
meideıw can only come through the kind of thinking implicit in all 
reminding and never apart from it. 

The other possibility is to formulate valid proofs for events which 
were not obvious to all and could not be shown to be obvious through 
a reminder.25° Then everything depends on one's making the best of 
one's own knowledge.?5? For this purpose one can make use of 


1) deırvvvaı 258 
2) émdeuxvivar 259 


3) amodeıvuvaı 260 


Beoraros. Hence Antipho 2, 2, 12 : &ue 8è & ye Tv mpoepyaapévo yvdacote otre ... This 
is followed by a list. And 1,67: ray 8é yevouévwv Evera eixdrws [dy] dvip dpioros 
Soxoiqv. elvat ...; Lys 19, 19 : yv@oeode Sè örı dàbi Aéyc EE abrdv dv exeivos Emparte ... 
23,14: & dv émpafe... cf. also 16, 1f.; 21,1; Aeschin 1,122: ... kai wemoreuxdros 
TÔ Bio ...... ; Hypl, l4: ... duds Solar deiv oÓkék rv rod karqyópov SiaBoAdy epi 
épo? Sixalew, dÀX e£ dmavros ro Biov ôv Beßiwka éferdcavras. 

255 Cf., e.g., Antipho 6, 14 : modot, r@v mepıeorurwv rovrov TÀ èv pdynara Tatra 
mavra axpipas émíaravras ...; And 1,80: ... pe del... duds dvamıurjakovra rà yeyevi- 
peva ...; Lys 7, 18:01 où uovor aAAyAwrv raOT laacw à méow ópáy &corw, GAAG Kal mepi ... 
éxeivwy muvÜdvovras ... 

I.e. Deceitful meíÜew is impossible if the hearers are informed and know about it. 
This can also be expressed by one's saying (Lys 24, 14): úpeîs de -8 rÀv ed dpovovvrwv 
Epyov arí: udov moarevere rois perépows aóràv ó$0aAuois Ñ rots rovrov Adyos. Aeschin 
1, 93 : 7ò mpaypa Üepetre pù cx ToU mapovros, QAN’ ér Tod mapeAgÀvÜOros xpovov ...; D 40, 
ll ds kal bpd of moddol ican. 45,33: lore yàp mávres ...; 181,26: ... maou dimov 
$avepóv óutv éarw Dni Lus Hyp 1, 4: ... parov [-ofuar] elvat dmaow iBetv. 

256 Cf, Aeschin 1,44. The rule is oadeis ... mpooijkeı ras dwo8e(few morobot ... N 
amößeıfıs; Ps: Nachweisung, Darlegung, bes. Darlegung der Gründe; dah. theils voll- 
ständige und genauere Auseinandersetzung, Beweisführung ... theils der geführte 
Beweis selbst... die Demonstration... und die daraus sich ergebende Conclusion. 

257 Of., e.g., Antipho 2, 1, 3: dv duvaneda cadéorara é£ dv yvyvóokopev meıpaoöueda, 
Univ Syrody ws... D 49, 5 : Pavydon Sè pydels tudy ef axpiBdds tapev ... 

258 Ps: zeigen, d.h. i) sichtbar machen, zum Vorschein bringen... ii) zeigen, wo 
und wie etwas ist, aufzeigen, vorzeigen, usw ... Einem etwas zeigen, d.h. ihn darüber 
belehren, es ihm begreiflich machen... Daher von Anklägern = &Sexviva ... Dah. 
überh. nachweisen, beweisen ... dah. 8éóeucro« es ist erwiesen ... 

259 Ps: zeigen, nachweisen ... beweisen dass ... Mit d. Acc. d. Part ... nachweisen, 
dass ...; Med/Pass: Zeigen, nachweisen ...; L-S: show, point out... prove that; cf., 
e.g., Antipho 1, 3; 5, 19.61; 4, 2, 7; Isoc 16, 37.7.11.25; 17, 54.3.3; 18, 54.31.41.56; etc. 

260 Ps: vorzeigen, aufzeigen, nachweisen ... eine Behauptung erweisen; L-S: point 
out, display, make known ... show by argument, prove ... 
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4) évSerxvdvar 263 
5) óiódakew 262 
6) SnAodv 263 
T) dimyeiodaı 264 
8) EAeyxeıv 265 
9 dmeAéyxeiw 256 
10) é£eAéyyew 287 
11) o &Aeyyos 288 
12) ázo$atvei 269 
13) é£erátew 270 
14) the argument that something is eixós, happens eixórws, karà 
TO elkós, EK TOD EIKOTOS, GTO TOV eikÓrav, oTi oUk Ameıkos 271 


261 Ps: anzeigen, bemerklich machen... nachweisen ... Med: sich oder etwas von 
sich zeigen, darauf hinweisen ... beweisen, deutlich machen ... 

262 Pg: Klar und verstándig auseinandersetzen, darstellen, ... beweisen, darthun ...; 
Pass; unterrichtet, in Kenntnis gesetzt werden ... ; L-S : explain ... show by argument, 
prove ...; e.g. Antipho 2, 2, 9; 4, 2, 8, where duds ... meiPovres ... (7) should result from 
dd To... dps duds 8SaxOFvas (8); 2, 2, 9-11 : &ibá£c is followed by duds meidwv (11); 
And 1, 72 : ... eyo úpâs Siddéw ... Ómov ui) meißwv ...; Lys 9, 7: éreov adrois ... &iác- 
Kovres ws oùk emees ely ...; D 35,43: ... &bd£ar duds... meodrw spas ... ore bdu 
oüre negar; Is 1, 48: ... kai meapôvra weidew vpas ... ovx ws Dikaióv dor 76 mpüypa 
SiSdoxovew dpas. 

263 Pg: offenbaren, offenbar od. sichtbar machen, deutlich oder bekannt machen, 
erklàren, darstellen, darthun, beweisen, zeigen ... 

264 Ps: auseinander setzen, erzählen, vortragen, erklären; L.S : set out in detail, 
describe ... ; cf., e.g., Antipho 1, 13.18.31; 6, 8: etc. 

265 Pg: überweisen, überführen ... widerlegen ...; Med/Pass: überführt, widerlegt 
werden ... Überh. beweisen, erweisen ...; L-S : cross-examine, question; test, bring to 
the proof... prove... bring convincing proof ...; cf, e.g., Antipho 2, 4, 10; 3, 5.; ete 

266 Ps: überführen, von Grund aus widerlegen, verstärktes &Adyxw. L-S : strengthd. 
for éAéyyw, convict, expose, refute... procure a conviction... vindicate; cf, e.g. 
Antipho 5, 19.36; etc. 

267 Ps: verstärktes cAdyyw überweisen, überführen, (durch richtige Darstellung der 
Sache) widerlegen ... Mit d. Acc. d. Sache: an den Tag bringen, erweisen ...; cf., e.g., 
Antipho 2, 2, 2; 1, 10; 1, 9,; etc. 

268 Ps: 1) Beweis... Bes. Beweis od. Aufzihlung der Beweise, um einen zu über- 
führen ... zuwiderlegen ...; cf., e.g., Antipho 1, 7.12; etc. 

269 Ps: aufzeigen, aufdecken, vorzeigen, ans Licht bringen, sichtbar machen, kund- 
thun, sowohl durch die That, als durch die Rede; dah. a) Verborgenes od. Geheimes 
ans Licht bringen; entdecken, enthüllen; beweisen, darthun, darlegen ...; cf., e.g., 
Antipho 6, 48.27f. ; etc. 

270 Ps: ausprüfen, ausforschen ... Dah. untersuchen ... erforschen ... prüfen ... 

271 Ps: es ist natürlich, wahrscheinlich, es lässt sich erwarten; es ist billig, schicklich; 
L.S: like truth, i.e. likely, probable, reasonable; cf., e.g., Antipho 2, 2, 3; 6, 31; ete. 
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15) the bringing of rò rexpnpiov 272 and rò onpeiov 273 
16) presenting witnesses,274 who should be moroi, in order to 


BeBatodv. 


It is by using these two possibilities, reminding and demonstrating, 
that what is meant by zeidew, as opposed to mere "speaking the 
truth”, comes about. In that the truth is thus shown to be truth and 
falsehood to be falsehood, i.e. it is shown on the one hand ori de kai 
rar dO; yc ?75and on the other dri 8€ un 90d draßaAdeıv adrov,?76 
the judge is “convinced by arguments" to which he can “give 
credence” 2?” and one's opponent, xaizep Sewos wy,278 is confuted 
(éAéyxew). For both are inseparable parts of the situation in court.279 


E. Other speeches (political, exhortatory, epideictic, on education) 


I) Introduction 


meideıw 28° is inseparably connected with the idea, and the continual 


272 Ps: Umstand, aus welchem sich etw. entnehmen od. schliessen lässt ... Beweis- 
mittel, Beweisgrund, Beleg, überzeugender Beweis; Erkennungszeichen, Criterium, 
Indicium ... im Gegensatz gegen pdprupes und paprupics, thatsächliche Beweise, über- 
zeugende Gründe... Daher die Formel rekpýpiov SE rovrov robe ..., der Beweis dafür 
ist, wenn eine aufgestellte Behauptung begründet werden soll; gewóbnlich ganz kurz 
Tekuijpiov de, wonach dann die Aufzählung der Gründe folgt ...; cf., e.g., Antipho 5, 
61; etc. 

273 Das Zeichen, woran man etw. erkennt 1) allg. das Kennzeichen, Abzeichen, 
Wahrzeichen, a) das sichtbare ... b) das für den Verstand erkennbare, dahmit Rücksicht 
auf den darauf gegründeten Schluss, der Beleg, das Zeugnis, die Gewähr der Beweis ... 
2) bes. a) ein von der Gottheit gesandtes Zeichen, wodurch sie ihren Willen kund giebt ... ; 
cf., e.g., Antipho 2, 3, 8; ete. 

974 napexeoduı Tods uáprupas ... TovTwy; kaÀety TOÙS pdprupas ... To Tov. 

275 D 40, 15, 44; or: örı rolvvv dAnOq Kal radra Aéyc (D 40, 35); ds 86 kai ra 0r dÀq08 
Aéyo (D 40, 18.52); às dàth Aéyw (D 40, 7); kai ws dàbi Aéyc radra (Is 2, 16). 

276 D 40, 33; 48, 55. 

277 Cf, e.g., I8 9, 77, 79: ... où morevoere, cay un dmodaivn, Univ, Ómep ... mpóyrov ... 
Emeıra ... elra ... éri 86 mpós roírois exidertdrw srw ... For otherwise none is so dAdyıoros, 
doris dv marevaat roúrois rois Aóyos Hyp 1, 5. 

278 D 41, 12. 

279 Cf, e.g., And 1, 30 : weidew not by i) deeodar, ii) mapavretaÜa: but by i) éAéyxew, 
ii) dvaptprjoxew. So also 1, 69. 

280 Cf. also 1) cupeidew = join in seeking to win : D 18, 147; 

2) And 3, 37... 7d pèv meicavres 

ra è Aaßdvres 
Tà B6 mpidpevot 5. 
ra 86 Biacápevos «of, 38) 
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claim, that through it the truth expresses itself, or at least should 
do so.28! How then can we define the relation between what is meant 
by wei@ewv on the one hand and “truth expressing itself" on the other ? 
Do both mean more or less the same or does the process of zeideıw 
refer to some independent extra? And how far can this “independent 
extra" be defined ? 

If a look at the intended result of ze(8eiw allows us to make inferences 
as to its nature and character, then we can say this much, that zeidew 
is always directed towards an action ?8? corresponding to the truth 
that is expressing itself. We can therefore surmise, as the inference 
we mentioned, that the duvayss peculiar to reideıv should, as their 
starting-point and source, correspond both to the “self-expression” 
and to the “action” in the ze(0ew-event, and should be composed of 
two basically different forms of argument" : 


1) míorews at bad Tob Aóyov memopioyuévas 
9 P € » ^ , z 283 
) wiores at er ToO Biou yeyernuevar. 


Here it is important to note in advance that to prevent oneself 
being convinced by false reasons and motives 284 demands no less 
intellectual effort than allowing oneself to be persuaded by good 
arguments. The same is true with respect to the wioreıs ai èk toô 
Biov : to decline to be persuaded on grounds of diaBdAAecv 285 ete., is 
just as much an activity of the scrutinizing reason as being “con- 
vinced” by a good character. The criteria for the rejection of wreideıv 
also apply, vice versa, to correct weideır. 


Isoe NC 22  ... wefoar ... BidoacBar ... ermpiaodaı ... mpooayayéoba ... 

Epist. III, 2 ... wetBew-of dydvres Yvayxacpevor (cf. I,4: me(0ew by ékóofetv); Isoc 
4, 162 : here weiew and kwAvew are opposites : kwAvew seeks to hinder what «eifew seeks 
to achieve. 5, 15f. : weideıw-Bıaleodaı (so also D 17, 23); 

Isoc 14, 9 : weideıv-avaykaleıv (so also D 23, 167). 

3) meile is often synonymous with zpoayety, cf., e.g., Isoc 4, 17f. 

281 Cf. D36,17 ý dAjbea yevouern davepa; Isoc4, 15.17; 15,177; D19,18: 
mapeAÜcv Syo mávra vdÀqÜá mpos Tijv BovAyv dmyyyeıla ... Kat cuveBovAevoy ... Kal 
eneıca Tatra tiv BovXjv. We pass over deceitful attempts at weißer like, e.g., Aeschin 2, 
61 : meile through é8éovro and Uroyeveidlew and false promises. 

282 Sanpalaodaı = SiadAdooew Isoc 4, 16f. 

283 Cf. on this distinction Isoe 15, 278. 

284 Cf., e.g., the rejection of zeidew in Isoc 6, 9f. in the context of &vßuueicdar. 

285 Cf, e.g., Isoe 5, 73-75, where Philip is slandered (S:aBaAdopev) bad àv coi $00- 
vovvrwv, in order that thereby woAAods meiBlovow. So also Lys 12, 58 : &aBdAMov Ore ... kal 
4AÀa Aéyow ols dero meioew ... l 
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II) Situations involving reideıv 


Situations in which ceí0ew is particularly at home are 

1) discussions in the BovAf émi rod Byyaros, or Ev éxxAnoia on 
problems relating to inter-state relations 28° (here one often finds that 
all are “not of one mind” ,28?) 

2) meideıv as the task of envoys,?5* and 

3) the public trials in which the dvöpes Öıkaorai must be per- 
suaded 28°— with all its evil concomitants.?9o 


III) The process of meí(0ew I: mioreıs ai bro roO Aóyov memopiopévat 


li) Just to speak the pure truth is not enough if one wants to 
achieve something thereby. 

6 ... Emideı£ıv moroúuevos 2% is not reproached, as one might expect, 
with not telling the truth but with telling nothiny more than the truth,2°2 
and also with not wanting to achieve anything further.2®® On the 
contrary, the reidwv has as his goal the Owwmpárrew of those 
addressed.?94 Hence it follows that the reideww-event is not primarily 


286 D 5, 5; 6, 35; 8, 49.53; 10, 26, 56; etc. 

287 i) And 2, 1 of srapiovres un cov adriy yvayınmv Exovres mrávres édaivovro 

ii) Isoc 4, 19 audıoßyreiche:. 

288 melle is often the task of apéaBets of a state : 

apéoBas And 3, 41; D 12, 6; 18, 179.214; etc. 

mpeoßevew, Huds And 3, 35 

mpéaBets aurorpdropes And 3, 39 

Here the activity of the mpeoßeıs, namely to mpeafesew, is identical with “to negotiate" 
(e.g. And 3, 34; ete.). 

mpeoßevew eipyvnv = to negotiate peace: And 3,23; Isoc 4, 177; D 19,134; ete.; 
mpeoßevew rep rovrwvi ra BeArıora D 19, 184; mpeoßeveıw moAAd kal Sewa ibid.; elpijvns 
Sè nepi mpeoßevorras ... And 1, 34. 

Pass. : rà aórQ venpeaflevuéva his negotiations ib. 20; noA kai Sevd wempeoPetobat 
ib. 240. 

289 T) 20-26; 21, 30; etc. 

290 D 21, 85f.; etc. 

291 Tsoc 4, 17. 

292 Isoo 4, 15 : dAnO@ uev Myovaw ... 

293 The same contrast also occurs in Isoc 6, 15: O86 mómore è Aóyovs dyamyoas, 
GN dei vonilwv rods mepi rodro ScarpiBovras ápyorépovs elvar mpós tas mpakas ... 

294 eißeıw’s function between dxovew and doxeiv is well expressed in Isoc 8, 36: 
’HPovAdumv 8 dy. donep mpdxeipdy Eorıv Eramweoaı rijv áperijv oürw pddtiov elvar meisaı rods 
dxovovras doxety abriv. Similarly too in D 15,1: yà d’oddenwmod Hynodumv xaderov 76 


SSdéar rà Béri buds ... GAAG TO meicaı mpárrew Tadre. 
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interested in the fact that the truth can be told, but in the way that 
it can be told 2% in order to stir men to action. So the business of 
meideıv does not simply coincide with “telling the truth". Rather 
between the latter and "convictions" lies the whole realm of Adyos, 
of ed Aéyew as the area of the manner of the telling of the truth. 
Between “‘telling the truth” and “conviction” lies a evuflovAciew 
which is to be based on the truth and which seeks the interests of the 
hearers.?*e 


li) If one wants to achieve anything by “telling the truth" one 
must also make use of the power of Adyos, of ed Aéyev. 

If a Stamparreodaı is therefore to follow “telling the truth" then one 
must, generally speaking, moAdv dvadioxew Adyov and that essentially 
means in each case 29” seeking out the Sdvapis 298 peculiar to the 
Aóyos. As far as possible (xa Gaov 6 Aóyos övvaraı) this must be brought 
into action. One must therefore take the trouble to make the fullest 
use of the power inherent in the proper arguments to stir men to 
action and that power is not simply that of "telling the truth"; it 
means first 


3 7, x Ad 299 m L4 lA AX , , 
a) ékelvous tods Adyous 299 Cyretv, of wes Tw möAN To/ro Tei- 

covowp 300 

> ^ Z^ x > M v A , ^ ^ 
b) évreó0ev mowüvra Tv apxnv O0ev dv udAcra avorfjoat Taira 

öuvndeiev.301 


295 In, e.g., Isoc 4, 15 (cf. 17) that takes the form of argument: dAnd7 uév Aéyovow, o) 
pay Evreüßev mowdvras rjv apxıv ó0ev dv ... 

296 Cf. e.g. D 19, 18. 

297 Whether it is that men pdéiov ... mpayodow—perhaps because of their own 
evreoria (Aeschin 1, 57) or that they övoreiorws €xyovaw cf. Isoc 14, 18; 8omewros ov 
= hard to persuade, opinionated. The reason here is that rapeuvjdaot ... ıbevön Aóyov ... 
Or another reason : D 13, 13 ra dra... judy... diefBaprar yap. 

298 Cf. Isoc 4, 129 : xaf'ócov 6 Adyos S¥varat. The same idea also occurs in Isoc 6, 
15: after Isoc has expressed his general scepticism towards overmuch wordiness he 
continues: viv oùðèv av mepi mAciovos movjaaí unv Ñ 8vvnÜ vac nepi TOv mpoKepevw ds 
BovdAopas dreAdeiv. ev yap TÔ mrapóvr. Sida rodrwv EAmilw peyiorwy dyaÜGv atris dy yevéa- 
Oar TH née. 

299 Tt is of Adyo:, the arguments, which bring about eier (to d:adAdocew) but not 
just telling the naked truth. 

300 “He who wants not only to give a pretty speech but also to achieve something 
must seek the arguments which will convince”. 

301 Isoc 4, 15; cf. $ 19 : ...evreußev dpyectas ... 
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Le. the truth must be declared with the help of arguments (i) and 
in a particular way (ii) as seems best fitted to lead to actions con- 
forming to this truth. 

This S¥vayis of argument “breaks out” (as distinct from arising or 
originating from the truth as its source or from putting itself at the 
service of what is truly beneficial) in confrontation, in objections to a 
particular interpretation of the truth, rather than in Truth itself. 
Thus the business of weideıw can be likened to a contest.9? This 
disagreement is marked by ÜavuáLew,59 áyriMéyew,*9* Evoarivaı,305 
Evavrıovuevoı,308 Hopvßeiv.307 

Thus reife means the process of the realization and effective 
employment of the ödvauııs inherent in the arguments. Hence zreideıv 
has to do above all with “arguments”, with the art of arguing 
(oratory).?°® and not just with stating or reciting the “truth”. And if 
the qualification xa6’öoov 6 Aóyos dvvaraı automatically restricts the 
power of the Adyos to influence the hearer then the same can be even 
more baldly stated: eipjoeraı yàp taAnfes ei xai pwpds ó Aóyos 
Eoriv.3% 

These conclusions force us to ask what this “power” of persuasion 
is. Isoc 15, 253 ff. provides as it were a phenomenology of the power 
of zeifew from which, according to the trend of these paragraphs, he 
infers the true nature of reideıv from its observable powerful effects. 
Le. it speaks of the power of zeideıw first in the sense of its effects 
and then of its true nature. The first point concerns us particularly 
here. 

The two main points to notice in the effects of the power of rmeifew 
described here are that this Svvapis is at once too great and too 
intimate for its effects to be confined 


302 And 4, 2: the undertaking of zeideıw can also be likened to a contest: ó pév oiv 
áyàv ó mapwv o) arebavndöpos, GAN ... of Sdvraywvilopevor mepi rav dÜXov Tosrov ... 

303 E.g., Isoc 7, 71; etc. 

304 And 3, 36: dvayxaiws ody Éye kal mpös tatr’dvremeiy 3,40: the dvrüyovres 
should apíovres ... adroi Sidaoxdvrwy buds ...; D5, 5; 16,11: Aóyos mapa trav dvrı- 
Aeyóvrov ... 

305 Tsoc 5, 39. 

306 E.g., D 18, 175; ete. 

307 E.g., D 13, 14; etc. 

308 E.g., Isoc 15, 232f.; D 12, 17; 20, 105.125.148. 

309 Tsoc 15, 177; cf. also D 16, 3. 
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a) to the narrower context of the audıoßyreiohaı among men 
alone, and 

b) to the broader context of the dudioByreicfar between 
individuals. 


Le. the sphere of zeíBew's power and effects is here really regarded 
as universal. That means that, as regards (a), that the starting-point 
is the statement based on observation that it is only the power ?!e 
to weideıv dAXjAovs kat Snrodv mpós pâs adrods ...9 which makes 
man man and distinguishes him from beasts.312 For oyeöov dravra rà 
86 juðv peunyavnuéva Aóyos Hudv Eorıv 6 ovykarackevácas. This is 
further developed, first with regard to the whole cultural scene : this 
power is the reason why 


aa) médeus dkioapev 
bb) vopous Edeneda 
cc) Téyvas evpopev 


Secondly, with regard to the whole area of reason: by this power 
of weifew kal SnAody 


aa) rods Kaxovs é£cAéyyopev 
To)s ayabods Eyrwpualonev 
bb) rods dvorrous madevouev 
Tovs dpoviuovs GokudLojuev 919 
cc) wept rÔv audıßyrnoinwv aywvılöueda kai 
mepi TOv dyvoovpévwv akoTotpeba 
rais yàp mioteoww, als tods dAMovs Aéyovres meibopev 
tats abtais ravrais BovrAevdpevor xpwpeda ...314 


310 Of, § 157. 
311 § 254. 
312 In Lys 2, 19 civilization is marked by two processes : 
i) vouw pèv ópíao, TO dikasov 
ii) Aóyq de eioaı 
Both are practised (€pyw) in order to assist (ómperetv), 
he. i) dard vópov uv BactrAevopevous 
ii) bad Aóyov 9€ SidacKopévous 
(cf. in D 20, 63 : ... wefoar ... 7) Beivar vópov ...) 
313 § 255. 
314 $ 256. 
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As regards (b): this last point (cc) already briefly shows what we 
mean by our thesis that the effects of weideıw are at the same time 
too intimate to be confined to audıoßnreiohaı between individuals. 
The power of meiĝew is also at work within an individual: kal 
pytopixods uév kaAoOuev rods èv TH mANdeı Myew Bvapévovs, 
edBovrouvs 8é vouiLouev oVrwwes dy aÀT ol mpós aros pura ... 
StadexP Gow 315 But if it is possible to regard the power of meidew as 
active within 31° an individual then this must affect our concept of 
what the nature of weifew is. We will deal with that later. Let it 
suffice here to say that the nature of this power cannot lie in its 
external manifestations nor in the innermost dtaAeyeodaı within one 
individual, but must transcend both. 

Up till now we have tried to give, descriptively or phenomen- 
ologically, a more or less comprehensive cross-section disclosing in 
general the workings of the power of persuasion; now we must take 
another cross-section to show in particular its effects within the 
situation of dudioByreicfa. among men. We wish to analyse these 
effects with reference to the manner of their working and to their 
function. 

What forms are taken by this “seeking to move one’s hearers to 
action by arguments which in themselves possess limited power?” 
What concrete form does this power take on? Although the different 
forms listed below may be very diverse, yet they are bound together 
by two elements constitutive for the sphere of weideıw’s operations: 


a) the element of Bovdcdvew/BovretecPar, auußovdevew, ovußov- 
Aeveodaı,317  émiBovAcVew]émiBovAeUccÓa:, 31$—0ften more precisely 
qualified by aodaA@s 31*—and their concomitant onémrew/oxémrecOat. 
This is one of the fundamental categories within which zeidewv slowly 
develops.320 


315 Ibid. 

316 In this context cf. also the épavróv weidw-passages, e.g. Aeschin 1, 45. 

317 E.g. Isoc 15, 233 : oóuflovAeVew = weiße 

D 17, 21 : ouußovAevew = meidew 

D 18, 18 : ouveßovdevor (imperf. of continuation) — éreoa (aor. of result) 

D 26, 19 : cupPovrctoa xal meca .... 

318 meilei through émfovAeew D 19, 304. 

319 And 3, 34 : Bovrevoacbar pèv oiv doas xpi) xara Bvaqav ... . 

320 Cf. e.g., And 3, 31 : ... weiMovres ... 24 : BovreveoOar ... Also the 40 days êv als Univ 
€£earw Bovdeveoda ... And 3, 33.40. fovAeíecÜn. is the time for “discussion” (this 
meaning is possible in many fovAe/ew-passages), in which one weighs up the pros and 
cons. 
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b) The element of “bringing something to light" or “into the 


?53 66. 


open”, "revealing" 21 


Negatively that means that Aav@dvew and [e£]ararav are the exact 
opposite of meibĝew. 

Positively it means that sreideıv has the character of being èr 
TOU davepod.322 This is really a definition of it. This is the second 
fundamental category which is proper to every form of the realizing 
of the power of persuasion. 

These two constitutive elements in the process of zeidew work 
through the different functions of the human intellect, especially 
in the forms of 


aa) diSdoxew 323 


bb) SdtaAeyeodaı 324 


331 Cf. D 19, 17.19, where in a really ideal way zeifew is practised in an ‘‘open” 
setting : 
17: xal sravri modol avvicaow. 
18: eye mávra ranli mpds Ti BovAnw dmiyyeda ... 
19: xai mpds Aids kai Üe&v meıpäcde auvdranımpovesew av dàbi Ayo. 

Contrast the behaviour of his opponent : 

19: elne Bé rovovrous Adyovs Kal rnAıkadra kal Togadr’Exovras rayabd, Hof dmavras 
buds AaBàv dixero ... 

322 Of. And 3, 33; Th 3, 43. 

323 meihe 

i) directly implies a prior &iódoxev : e.g. Isoc 4, 15 (cf. 17.19); D 14, 2; D 15, land 23, 

157 are instructive for the mutual relation of the two. 23, 157: while weifew tries to 
influence A's way of behaviour, i.e. to move him to a particular action, Siddoxew gives 
the reason for this recommended way of behaviour. 
16, 1: the difference between 0i9dokew and me(Üew is that between theoretical under- 
standing and practical execution. What is meant by zreidew is the attempt to move 
someone to do something which he already understands—i.e. apart from meidew (= 
dravres Umapxew éyvoóres po? Soxeire). 

ii) weiße is more or less synonymous with d:ddoxew : cf., e.g., And 3, 41; Isoc 6, 12f. 
At any rate àibáckew is a component of Bovdeieoda: and contributes to discussion (cf., 
e.g., And 3, 40) and thus should lead to wei@ew. 

324 Cf., e.g., Isoc 6, 16. The relation of d:aAéyeofar on the one hand and me(8«v| 
oupPovdevey on the other can be well illustrated from Isoc 15, 67-72. The following 
expressions belong to one sense-context : 

$ 67 evuflovAevov ads dei... 
70 — BuAeyópevos ... 
71  émmpó ... SiarexBels Sè wept roro, napawô TO ... 
72 émxepó ðè kai robro me(Üew abróv, às xph Sewov vouiQew ... 
meideıw and cvpfovAeVew are directed towards action, while S:aA¢yeo8a: means more a 
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€ J ~ td 32 
cc) óroriĝnu [ro My] 325 
dd) Em-amo-deıkvjvaı 326 
ee) Evdupeioda 327 
ff) mapaweîy ??5 


Of all these forms mentioned here three things are true : 

a) Although the ideal goal of onpetov ocv roro, örı ...9?* should 
be attained by means of these activities in the realm of understanding, 
yet these activities are not simply identical with what is meant by 
meideıv but are simply aids to it. All these forms of activity can do no 
more in their particular situations than to bring about the limited 
8óvajus of argument in the sense of caf’ cov 6 Aóyos Övvaraı. 

b) Often they take the form of reminding.?* For by use of these 
forms knowledge is set free and recollections arise of what one has 
seen oneself or heard from others 331 and thus contribute to the event 
of weideıv. Hence the maxim: xpn ydp ... rexunpiors xpijaÜa« rois 
qrpórepov yevopévors, mept TV eM óvrov Eoeodaı ; hence, too, it is only 
eikós that duds mparov éketva oxepacba rà Tore yevopuéva.33 And he 
who learns from the past is a awdpwv. 383 

c) These activities not only forward proper persuasion, but 


theoretical discussion (so too Isoc 15, 176f.; D 58, 45). The forms presuppose the latter; 
the latter is often directed towards individuals (cf. in this connection the distinction 
between Siar¢yeo$o1 = private conversation and önumyopeiv = public speaking in D 19, 
304). And while wei@ew is basically open (often expressed by verbs like meıpäcdaı, Emıxeipeiv) 
and is only completed appropriately by the person addressed, a question can be discussed 
and it can then be said that it was SiaAexGeis whereas with regard to meiĝew it can be 
said nevertheless oöx ... éxeBev ... (cf. Aeschin 1, 57). 

325 And 3, 10. 

326 Cf, And 2, 3: cadeis re xai BeBalovs ras dmobel£es ... 

327 Of. Isoc 6, 10 : meideıw and the preceding call to épOupetobo go together (= lay 
to heart, to ponder, to consider; think much or deeply—and thus “to infer, conclude”). 
Cf., e.g., Antipho 6, 20; 5, 6; etc. 

328 ]soc 12, 54 where there is an attempt to reach reideı by means of mapaiveiy 15, 
84f. : mapaweiv[meideı. 

329 Cf., e.g., And 2, 4. 

330 E.g. And 3, 24f. : &ôdorew based on dvajuuvijokew. 

331 [soc 5, 42 : whether it be that adrol rvyyávovow elödres or else érépwy áxnkóaow, rt... 

332 And 3, 2. 

333 And 3, 32 : rà yàp mapadeiyuara rà yeyernucva àv ágaprquárov ikavà, rois odbpoct 
TÀy dvÜpdmev dore préri dpaprdvew. 
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negatively, they are also weapons against false me(8ew, without any 
basis in understanding or aiming at deceitful ends.334 


2i) This Aóyos, or ed Aéyew should not derive its proper ŝúvapus 
out of its visible manifestations. 

But if the power of arguments is not just the power of "telling 
the truth", in what does the duvayis proper to Aóyos ultimately 
consist ? What law does it follow ? 

The real 8vajas of arguments and so of weideıw does not lie, often 
as it seems to, in Kadods ... kai paxpods Aóyovs,335 myyas Aóycv, 936 
Aóyovs eUmpoodmovs,99" eddnuia ... rav Adyav,338 sepirroAoyías ,939 
brepnóavía,3:9 rods pataiovs Tdv Adywv.*41 For only the mass rv 
avonrwv 342 “hang wondering on" (mepíoraros 343) such Aóyovs (and 
only the dvOpcrro: drreipoı Àóycov 344 allow themselves to submit to the 
amoppanreıv TO oTöua cAooxoivw aBpdxw 345) and succumb to such 
kolakeveıv 345 whenever someone comes to them and évémAgoe ra 
dra Aóycv.33? Of what use is that (wPeAciv) except to be deceived 


(éfamavr&oÓa: 34$ rapakpocaÜa, 349) ? 


2ia) The 8ívajus of ed Aéyew comes from that which it serves, 
the truth. 


334 Cf., e.g., D 15, 35: 2 arguments are used to counter weideıw based on lack of 
understanding : 
i) kaírot ... &ravres loacı ... 
ii) ofpat 8'óp.àv uvnpovesew vious, ... 
cf. D 19, 204 : ... où ... Óvvijoeras netoa rods abrods éopakóras úuâs kai ed eibóras ... 
35 T) 19, 11. 
336 Aeschin 2, 21. 
337 D 18, 149. 
338 Aeschin 3, 168. 
839 Tsoc 12, 88; 15, 269. 
940 Aeschin 2, 21. 
341 Tsoc 15, 269. 
342 Ibid. 
343 Ibid. and 6, 95. 
344 D 18, 149f. 
345 Aeschin 2, 21 : (proverbial) dropp ... dfpóy«w = ''sew up or stop his mouth with 
unburnt rushes” (i.e. easily). 
346 Of. And 4, 10f. 
347 D 13, 13. 
348 E.g. Aeschin 3, 168. 
949 E.g. D 6, 35. 
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But if the power of persuasion does not lie, despite all appearances 
to the contrary, in externals which, though dazzling, yet are ultimately 
pointless, nor in more or less deliberate manipulation, suited only to 
the moment and only serving it, what is it which makes the Adyos 
practised for the purpose of weiBew ... rods akovovras, the ed Adyeuw,350 
a decisive force moving men in their whole existence, past and present, 
in distinction to the whole mass of ineffectual rhetorical pyrotechnics ? 
We saw in § lii the tremendous effects of this power of meiĝew. Hence 
it would be best to return to the main passage cited there, Isoc 15, 
253ff., and to ask what is there o ddvanıs of meiden rart dnrodv 
what makes it so effective. 

The answer can only be that this dvvayis of the ed Aéyew necessary 
to sreiÜew rods axovovras does not simply lie in the ed Aéyew itself but 
in the Adyew ws ôe? qualifying and limiting this “speaking well". This 
övvanıs of the Adyos necessary for weifev does not simply lie in the 
Adyos itself, but in the categories of aAndns xai vöuımos Kal dixatos 
qualifying this Aóyos. In short, the dvvayus of the ed Aéyew lies in the 
Aéyew ws dei. And ws Sef is only the Aóyos aAndns Kal vdptpos kai 
Sixatos.351 It is by subordinating the ed Aéyew to the control of the 
Aéyew ws Set and the Adyos to the Aóyos dAnA}s kai vóusuos Kai dixatos 
that their Svvapis is realized. If the nature of zeifew’s power is thus 
internalized, i.e. sited in its orientation towards the truth and not in 
its conformity to certain external manifestations, then, despite the 
apparent contradiction, it follows that 


aa) meidew’s power can generally be effective within the individual 
without it’s being apparent,352 and 

bb) in cases of doubt preference will be given, not to ed Aéyew, but 
to what precedes and should form the basis of all ed Aéyew, edyvw- 


’ 
posvry. 


350 Isoc 15, 275. 

351 § 255. 

352 Isoc 15, 256. 

353 The pasage is in Aeschin 3, 170. The starting-point (168) is the statement that 
one should not look for eddypia adrod rav Aóycwv in a Syporixds but for his dois 
(= character) and the ddjfea. In the following, those qualities are listed which should 
be found both in a 8quorikQ dvöpi and in a sddpon. The third of the 5 qualities is that 
of being oddpwy and pézpioy in contrast to doéAyea; the fourth quality is (réraprov) 
ebyvojuova kal Suvardy eine. kaAóv yàp Tijv pèv Sidvorav mpoaipeioÜa, rà Beirıora, Tv 
Sè maiBeíav Tv ToU Pnropos, Kai Tov Aóyov meiÜew To)s dkosovras. ei SE un, THY y eyveo- 


n n 
poodyny dei MPOTAKTEOV Tot Aóyov. 
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The implications of this definition using not “intellectual” but legal 
and religious categories, binding ones, will only become plain when 
we remember that humanity as such is defined by the categories of 
meideıv Kat SnAodv.3*4 So if Isoc says in § 257 that this power of reidew 
kai Sndrodv qua Aéyew ws Sei (= Adyos dAnOjs kal voptpos Kat ŝi- 
kaos) is used particularly by ot zAetarov voöv éyovres then it is clear 


aa) how much "intellectual" activity and religious-legal thinking 
go together, ie. this voóv éyew is also subordinated to the category 
of aAndns Kal vópapos ... without ceasing to be voóv yew; 

bb) how little we can speak of voóv Exew as a purely intellectual 
activity, and 

cc) how little this area of the religious and legal can be separated 
from that of the vods. 


2iib) The dvvapis of ed Aéyew comes from that which it serves, 
the true interests of the hearers. meiÜew and dpéoxew are therefore 
distinct. 


In that the reidwv seeks to move men to diampdrrew by the “ex- 
position of the truth", he has their true interests (ro oupdépov) in 
view. He must therefore subordinate his gifts of speech and persuasion 
to the real interests of the community and put them at its disposal. 
Some examples : 


aa) It can mean that the speaker must first refer to an earlier 


offence and warn: def ... ydp ... tov BovAónevóv tu mowjoas mv 
SÀ e m > 6 X ^ > ~ € ~ 27 0 355 
nów "àv ayahov rà Ta mp@rov ópàv idoacba ...... 


bb) ýyoðpar ... 8etv ... rods mpotpyov Tt movety BovAonévovs kai 

TÓv Àóywcwv rods pataious kai rÓv mpakéwy Tas umder mpos 

tov Biov $epoícas dvaipetv é£ dmacóv rv SiatpiBay ...... 

cc) D 14, Iff.: here D sceptically refers to the mass of those 

speakers who can certainly speak well (rà) Adyw 89vavro—8 1—, Aéyew 

Sewoi—§ 2—), but où pv ovuépovrá y’ ... ($1), or, as he says in $2: 
ojóév àv rà úpérep eð ofS’ Or. BeArıov oxom. 

Such interests are served, speaking quite generally, when one 


354 Tsoc 15, 254. 
855 D 13, 13. 
956 Isoc 15, 269. 
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practises the forms of zei@ew mentioned earlier on, here quite speci- 
fically, when the reideıv is preceded by a d:ddoxew based on a know- 
ledge of the facts. Through this alone mâs 6 zapcov $óflos AeMaera:. 


If our findings so far are correct, namely that the power of persuasion 
is proportionate on the one hand to the measure of its conformity to 
Aéyew os Set in the sense of the Aóyos dàns kal vóuiuos kai Sixatos 
and on the other hand to its being directed towards the interests of 
those addressed, then it must follow that dpéoxew cannot mean the 
same as zeiDew. In fact this is a commonplace of orators, an insight 
acquired through continual adverse and painful experience, that 
“speaking to please" 357 men with fair words may not be substituted 
for the use of arguments relevant to them. For one knows only too 
well how difficult it is on the one hand 7j mapawôv 7) duddorwv Ù 
XpHotpov rı Aéycv and on the other hand, at the same time, apeokeır. 
This is often impossible for ot ... d8ovodoı èv Tots ed dpovotaw dmAoós 
Synyotvra: roùs vov oùk éyóvras.?53 This refers to the “bad” orators 
who avoid the amokpıoıs àÀn07js kai ovudepovoa, in short who does 
kekaAvppévos ... Aéyew,9? and only think of rws apeokovras Univ 
Aóyovs poci, without any interest in the interests of the state.99 
As a result dow yap dv tis Emieineorepov avrov emodeiEn SiAov drt 
rooovrw xeipov dywvieirat map avrois.%6! For it is simply unavoidable 
that, if I speak cexadvppévws ... undeva pyr adınnow pyr evoyAjow 
unte Aumyow ...382. For telling the truth is often “unpopular” : otua« 
&€ rods dndds dkovovras THY Aóywv roírcw rois uév eipņnuévois oböev 
dvrepetv ws odk aAndeoıw odow ...959. On the other hand, aiming at 
dpéoxew need not rule out that mpoaıpeiodaı ... rÀv te mpáfewv Tas 
adedipwrdtas kal BeArioras kai rÀv Adywv tods dAmÜcorárovs kal 
ÖLKAOTÄTOVS ...... 364 


357 It is this that is held against Alk.: rà jàwra TQ mAndeı mapadımav và Beirıora 
oupPovdeve: Or also : And 4, 16f. koAaxeóav — neibew. 

Cf. Isoc 8, 39 : ... mpoaspeiohar Tv Adywv pů Tos nölorous GAAG Tods dedipwrdrovs. 
And that implies first (apdrov) Aóyos ¢ Today rois dpapravonevos emumdyrrew (cf. also 
41, 1-3; 4-9 — I C 14, 23£.). 

388 Tsoc 2, 46. 

359 8, 62. 

360 8, 5. 

861 15, 154. 

362 15, 153. 

863 12, 62. 

364 15, 132-4. 
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2iic) The dvvapis of ed Aéyew comes from that which it serves, 
the true interests of the speaker. 
What benefit does he who persuades derive from his actions? 


aa) In a bad sense he enriches himself at the others' expense, both 
financially 365 and in terms of popularity.366 

bb) In a good sense émiOupety ris mAeovekias, un ts ÓmÓ TeV 
avonrwv vombonens, dà THs ws adAnPds rv Sdvapw Taórqv 
éxouvces.36? 
For odk ópÜGs Eyvwrev who thinks that those who in this life are 
ámocTepobvras or mapakoyılouevovs or kakóv tt molodvras also srÀeo- 
verreiv thereby. Rather xp: 8é kai viv màéov Éxew nyeiodaı kai 
mAeoverrnoeiv vopilew mapa èv TOV Üedv ...399 roùs evcefeorárovs 


` M x M 0 , ` 2 Ea 2 A / » 369 
KAL TOUS MEPL TNV Üepazeiav TNV EKEIUWV ETINEÄEOTATOUS OVTAS ... 


IV) The process of weidewv IL: riores ai èk Tod Biov yeyernuevaı 
The Svvapus of the ed Aéyew necessary for reideıv is proportional to 
the ddvayis of the ed dvacrpedew. 


If weiGew is directed towards action it is not surprising that it also 
arises, or at least should arise, from action. The speaker’s own past 
and present life and behaviour is an important “argument” in the 
process of we/few aimed at action. Alongsidethe 8 vagas of “persuading 
through arguments" stands here that of “persuading through one's 
life". The truth with which true zreideıv is concerned should be expanded 
not only in arguments but also in one's life. How important is this 
idea for the orators? 

We must start from two observations that we have already made, 
namely that it is difficult to start from theoretical knowledge and 
arrive at practical actions, and that the Svvapis of persuading with 
arguments can often help only to a certain extent. Why is that ? The main 
reason is that the tension between theoretical knowledge and under- 
standing on the one hand and a living in conformity to it on the other 
is recognized as unresolved within the speaker himself. As we have 


365 ó molos (D 8, 53; 18, 149; etc.). 

366 af xapıres (D 8, 53) adrot èv roô doreiv Sivacbat Aéyew 8ó£av éxóépovra D 14, 1; etc. 

367 Isoc 15, 275; cf. the discussion as to what is truly advantageous in Isoc 3, 2; 
8, 28-35. 

368 Cf, Isoc 8, 34. 

369 Isoo 15, 282. 
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already noted, striking gifts of oratory can deceive many about the 
existence of this tension. That is particularly relevant in the courtroom. 
Therefore it is there absolutely essential that the accused should 
dmooyxeiv ... wept ToO Biov Adyov ...3" and that the judges Ex trav 
émitndevpdtwv kpıvodow ...871 For everyone knows? that dpéawew 
(rots kpwotow) resulting from a good life, which is nothing else than 
THs eÜvotas Övvanıs,??3 exercises a strong influence (éyew pörnv) 
eis TO meideıw. Therefore, we read, ... "AAKiBiddov Tov Biov dvauvfoat 
BovAopat ...;374 hence too the general appeal, Hewpeit’adrod um Tov 
Aóyov, àAÀà róv Biov, kai okomeite un Tis dnjow eivai, aAa TiséoTiv...,37 
or simply dewprjoar’audrov, un ómorépov roô Aóyov, àAMómorépov Tod 
Biov ori ...3** For only such a test can show up whether of ev Adyou 
radoi, rà 0 épya $a6Aa...3? or someoneis Óewós Aéyew, kakós Pidvas...378 
Once one comes to this conclusion then one begins to doubt the 
8óvapis of persuasion with arguments. Hence And 4, 10ff. is a good 
example of how a reminder of the past deeds of Alkibiades lessens his 
power to convince with words.37* Here close attention is paid to 


1) his handling of public affairs 38° and 
2) his handling of private affairs :381 ... of ... dard rv (Siwy adrov 
Gevra. 592 


In each case whole lists of vices are explicitly cited.3®® The same is 
true in Aeschin 3, 174.384 This tour round a speaker's life in order to 


370 And 4, 37. 

371 And 4, 33. 

372 Cf. Isoc 15, 279. 

373 4 ris edvolas OUvajas = the power of good will. Cf. Arist. Rhet IL, 1 : 90x} wiorıs 
has three elements : $póvgow, dperý, edvoia. 

374 And 4, 10. 

375 Aeschin 3, 176. 

376 Aeschin 3, 168. 

377 Aeschin 3, 174. 

378 Ibid. 

979 And 4, 11.39. 

380 $$ 410-12. 

981 $$ 413ff. 

382 And 4, 13. 

383 uorxeia, dpmay]) yvvawdwv dMorpiwv, Buórgs, mAeove£(a, drepynpavia. 

384 One should scrutinize the life and not the rhetorical gifts of those who allow 
themselves to persuade other men (176). Hence oór« yàp kéyprrat kai T® avroð apart 


* , s 33: A L4 4 ^ a $ 
kal moidomoud, Gor épé um BoJAcaÜa« Aéyew å oír ménpakrat. 
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gauge his power to convince with words is only possible because every- 
one olde ... rds mioreis neilov Övvauevas tas ék rot Biou yeyernue- 
vas Ñ Tas v0 Tod Adyou menropiopévas ...385 If that is so then the rule 
follows that kai piv où’ meideıw Twàs BovdAduevos dpeMjoe THs 
aperys ...286 That means in concrete terms: ... daw dv tis Eppw- 
pevearépos emdvun) meibew rods dxovovtas, rocodTw u&AXov dorýoet 
kaAós Kayabds elvat kal mapa Tots moàirais evdoxety ...887 Le. an 
argument is “truer” and more convincing, not when one tries to make 
it “truer’’,38* but when it is delivered by men in whom this argument 
has already worked convincingly: ris yap oùk olde kai rods Adyous 
aAndeorepovs Soxobvras elvari roùs bd rÀv eù dtaKxepevwr Aeyouevovs 
N Toùs bd rÀv ÓfleBAnpévov...33* From here it is only a short step 
to give full priority to one's “life” rather than to one's Adyos. Thus 
thy émióe£iv. moreiodaı 39? is contrasted with rò dıa roUrwv THY Adywr 
Inreiv me(0ew ws... and Demosthenes proclaims ra 8’épy pv rws 
afta rv Tpoyóvov sta ckomeiv, uù Tovs émi Tod Byparos Àd- 
YOUS ........ 991 

Therefore both the speaker's intellectual activity in the service of 
the truth and of what is really advantageous and his daily life and 
conduct together contribute to the 8vajus of weifev. It is thus the 
truth itself which uses those intellectual and existential arguments to 
unfold itself to men and to move them from detached SvaxpuBotcbat to 
committed 8umpárrew. 


V) The goal of reideıw 


Since it is the declared purpose of every attempt at zeideıv to move 
the hearer to a certain action, we must briefly examine more closely 
the state of mind of à man as he makes a decision. What happens 
in a man in the moment just before he embarks on an action? How 


385 Tgoc 15, 278; cf. Arist. Rhet. 13568. 

386 ]soc 15, 278. The passage continues : dA roro ualıora mpooefer ròv vov snus 
Sefav ds émewucearárqy Ajeral mapa rois avumoMrevpévoss. 

387 Ibid. 

388 Cf. D 10, 55: (of) ... Aous Aóyovs «s olóv T'áAgfearárous Aéyovow. 

389 Ibid. 

390 Tsoc 10, 9. Isoc goes on to make it still clearer what he means by this: rods yap 
Gubroßnroövras rob dpovev kai dáakovra elvat cogiords oùx Ev rois TpeAnpevors tad THY 
GMuwv dAXév ols dmavres claw dyraywvıorar, mpoojKe Siapepew Kai xpetrrous elvai rv 
Biwrdv ... 


891 D 14, 41. 
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can we describe his mental disposition at this point of time after all 
the functions of the human intellect and of the arguments ér Biov 
described earlier have come into play and have done their work? 
Into what mental state has the whole process of eideıv finally brought 
the man? 


Three features are essential : 


1) The goal of the whole weiderv-process is first a deepened under- 
standing of a thing or a situation (Isoc, e.g., tries reiew ... nyouuevos ... 
nv Sidvorav Tv Ereivov uáAMoT a eXjaew ...3%), so much deepened 
that the hearers themselves really understand it for themselves.5% 
But since this can only come about through the functions of "bringing 
to light" described above, what is meant by zeidew is diametrically 
opposed to all, even partial, Aavdavew, (éf)dmaráv, maparpovoeodaı. 
The zei@ecv is therefore shown to be a deceitful one if it "tries to move 
the hearer from his own viewpoint" in order to attain the speaker's 
goal.3°4 The reihe is shown to be a deceitful one if it aims at “stop- 
ping the mouth", at devaxilew 3% and not at dmokpiveoĝa,?” and 
$0éyyea0a,. 597 

2) Thus it is the goal of the weiderv-process to banish from man's 
decision—making every element of conscious or unconscious com- 
pulsion, yes, even the compulsion of neutrality and of the love of 
keeping one's distance. 

3) The goal of weidew is, finally, to place the man himself in the 
position of making his free decision ??* and not to take this away 


392 Tsoc 15, 69.72. 

393 Aeschin 1, 93 : the goal of meí(few in the hearer is mainly his own understanding : 
mpQ@rov pev pydev Univ čorw mordtepov dy abrot avuore kai ... That this is a basic rule 
is indicated by the preceding róv auröv Toívvv rpómov cuvinus and also later on by the 
words 77 dAnBeig. 

D 19, 204: hence it is not possible by deceitful means «eigat, ro)s aùroùs copakóras 
Üpás kal ed eibóras. 

394 Aeschin 2, 63 : by deceitful reifew — rjv éx«Agotay depwrv 

D 19, 19 : ele 8é rovorovs Adyous Kal TqgÀwaÜra Kai Tooaür’exovras ráyaÜdá, do6"- 
dravras úpâs AaBwv wxero. 

395 Cf. And 3, 33; of. also Adyw» duds Ebevanıle D 22, 70; 24,177; etc.—Cf. D 22, 
35 : ... Aöyoı mpós rò devarilew pâs ... 

396 Cf. D 18, 214. 

397 Cf. D 18, 199. 

398 Cf., eg, And 3, 34 ... dmoddoopey dulv nepi adrdy ardbacdaı ... 3, 41: ... kai 


»19 
Ta br ép Univ máyr éaríy ... rovrwv 6 re dv BovAnode Edecbe ... rovrwy Ö’eari rò rélos rap bpiv. 
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from him nor even to spare him it. The whole process of ei@ew 
should pave the way for aipeto@a:.299 What one decides about in detail 
is very diverse. But with regard to that which in general is intended 
in weideıv we can say that this aipeiodaı finds its wider context in the 
overcoming of dissension. 


Hence it comes about that weideıw can simply have the meaning 
"give assent to, assent" 49 and can thus be synonymous with pou 
(óptv) roöro Soke? 491. So reile is directed towards dpodoyeiv/dpuodo- 
yeiodaı 4? and is ultimately in the service of d.adAdocew,* ie. of 
peace-making and salvation. 


Excursus I 


Isoc 5, 24-29 contains a hermeneutic note by Isocrates on the right 
use of aids. Here statements are made in the form of an introduction 4°4 
(cf. 830: “A pév ody eBovdcuny cor mpoeipfjoÜat, radr’éoriv) on the 
manner 


399 Cf., e.g, Aeschin 2, 20; 3,42; D 8,49; 10,26; the opposite is “without my 
assent" : ef. Aesschin 3, 41. 

400 The opposite is undevi roro. dorei e.g. D 8, 50. 

401 Cf., e.g., Isoc 4, 19 : audıoßyreiohaı —> meilew —> spodoyeiabat 

Isoc 6, 35 : duodoya ... meloerev. 

402 Cf., eg, Lys 12, 58 (60)—-53; m«iÜew is inseparably tied up with ámorpémew. 
Isoc 4, 130 declares that he does not want to slander the Spartans but to put an end 
(rasew) to their characteristic mentality (129); he states that there is no other means of 
averting (&rorpérew) mistakes and persuading them to strive towards different actions 
than by a strong condemnation of their present behaviour (similarly Isoc 7, 77) : jv wj 
Tis éppupevws Emriumon rois mapodeıw. He emphasizes that his accusations are not aimed 
at harming them but at putting things right (voußereiv) in order to help them (é7’&dedeia): 
xp? 96 karmyopeiv pev jyectoÜa. rods ènmi BAdBy roaraa Aeyóvras, vovÜeretv Bé rods 
én’ decía AoiBoposvras. Le. here we have a general rule for the process of ài ay. 
With the help of puvýorew the two complementary elements in ŝadayý are brought 
about. 

i) ámorpérew rv ápapropárov 
ii) meiden 

Both, however, can only take place when they have been preceded by voudereiv. 
For in Isoc 4, 16 S:aAAdooew is given as the goal of zeidew (cf. § 15 : Gi&dakovow ws xp) 
Stadvoapévous ras mpös Has abrods Exdpas and $ 129 : mpoeımav ws mepi Seadayðv morh- 
copar Tovs Adyous. 

403 Cf., e.g., D 19, 95. 

404 One might speculate about such an "introduction" worked out by Paul, even 
if only in his mind : what ideas did he have as to the necessary manner of his speech 
and the mental disposition of his audience ? 
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1) of his own style and 
2) the necessary state of mind of his hearers; 


if one attended to these (uerà yàp TovTwy okorovpevos *9*) a success- 
ful meife could be attained—even in a matter of 406 dvayryywoKopévous 
Aóyovs 407 and not of Aeyouévovs Adyous.4°8 On the other hand, failure 
to observe these aids (aAAa rÀv pév mpoeıpyuevwv &mrávrov čpņuos 
yeEryraı Kai yvpvós ...4°9) leads to the consequence that the Aóyos 
$abXos elvat 8oket rots dxovovaty.. 410 

The starting-point and occasion for this warning is the general 
truth that ócov diaddpover rv Adywy eis rò mre(Üew of Aeyópevot TOV 
ävayıyvwarouevan ...31 And, it is added, raór'oók dAdyws Eyvo- 
kaow ...*12 For if 


1) the Aoyos read aloud lacks 
i) 1:5 9ó£a 7) roð Aéyovros 
ii) devi 
ii) at peraBodrai ai ev rais pytopetats yıyvouevaı 
iv) oí kapoi 
V) jd omovön 4 mepi thy mpá£w 


2) the Aóyos read aloud is 
i) amidavos 
ii) Kai pndev los évouuawópevos (AM Sorep dpibudv) 


This then has as its consequence : Kai pydev 7) TO ouvaywvılönevov 
Kal oupmeidov.413 
But a speech read aloud can attain to reideıv 


405 $ 29, 
406 § 95. 
407 Adyou dvaywwoxopevor (speeches to be read aloud) are written mpós énióev£w (4. 17; 


Rm 


17) npós épyoAafav. 

408 Speeches delivered by the speaker ex tempore (§ 25, cf. 29). 

409 § 26. 

410 § 27. 

411 $25. 

412 $ 96. 

413 “There is nothing to assist the speaker in his task or to help in persuading his 
audience”. 
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i) when on the part of the readers 


a) Svoxepris 414 

b) 7 dvoyepeta *15 

€) Pbovepds 8éyeo0a, 416 

d) simply $6ó6vos 41’ are put aside; 


ii) when they are not 


a) To)s rÀv kakQv émiuuoüvras 118 
b) rods oddert Aoyvou o xpwuevovs 
e ^ 
€) Tos ... of rTocofrov ddéotact Tod voOv éyew ... 


even if one's opponents, pretending to ddoxovres axpiBds eiöevaı, but 
in fact just dAvapoüvres, try to talk them round by “raising an 
uproar” ;419 


iii) when they practise 


a) jovydlovoay Exwv rrjv dıdvorav 

b) dvadapBavw S'éxacrov adradyv eis tiv Sidvorav eeralys pera 
Aoyıonod kai drdooodias 420 

€) edvoxds dexeoda 421 


d 2 x m > 2 56 422 
) TPOGEXELY TOV VOUV-QAKOVELY-TPOUULLOS 


iv) even if on the part of the speaker oùôè rais mept rhv Aéfw 
edpvOpuias Kat moıkıdiaus KeKoounKapev auröv ...*9 and that with the 


44 824; of. § 117. 

415 § 99. 

416 Cf., e.g., D 19, 103. 

417 Cf., e.g., D 21, 29. 

418 Isoc 5, 75f. 

41? Tsoc 5, 75: eis rapaxas kaÜwráva: tapayy here = disorder, disturbance of the 
mind : Isoc 2, 6; 2, 12.230; D 18, 218; etc. 

420 § 29. 

421 D 19, 103. 

422 D 18, 147. 

423 $ 27 edpußpiaı = general flow of the discourse 

moxiAot= rhetorical figure. 

In this connection the description of the speaker in contrast to the poet in Evag 9-11 
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purpose moreîv rods Adyous Hdiovs ... dpa kai morordpovs.*24 That 
is all no longer possible because of Isocrates age. But aröxpn pot 
Toooürov abras tas mpafeıs anAös uvh dteAderv.*25 This has also 
the additional advantage that jyotdpar 8€ Kal col mpoorjKew ámávrov 
av dAdkwv (=eöpvduiaı kai moıkidaı) dueAnoavrı ravraıs uóvas (= 
rais mpa£eow) mpooéyew Tov vobv ...... 

If one takes these thoughts to heart then duewov äv BovAe ooo 
nepi abrav (= Adywr dvayıyrwokonevwv). 


Excursus II 


Among those practising eideıw a special group is that of the 
mpeoßeıs. A passage in D 18, 179 shows how much rebe is the task 
of envoys: 


, A ^» 
odk elmov pev rar , 
oùk Eyparba de, 
Od Hn 
ovd éypapa per, 
, 2 + / 
ovK émpéoBevoa. dé, 
ov8 Eerrpeoßevoa név, 
oùk érewa 86 OnBaious ...... 427 


is instructive; morros use moAlods kóapovs and employ un póvov rois rerayuévois óvópaow, 
GAAG rà uév Éévois, rà de Kawois, rà Bé neradopais, Kal yndév mapalımeiv, AAA mot rois 
elSeou Sianowo ri mrotgow ... 

... Moreover they work pera uérpov kai pvp ....... And these have xdpır dar äv 
xai Tfj Mfe kal rois évÜvpsjuaow Exn Kaxds uws adrats rais eÓpuvÜniaus Kai rois ovp- 
perpias yuxaywyotc. rods dkovovras ... The orator is contrasted with this : rois ôè mepi 
rods Adyous oD8év ELeorw TÓÀv roi brcv, GANdmordpws kal Tv svoydruw rois moros 
pdvov kai rÀv eidvpunudrwv rois mepi aùràs Tras mpáfew dvayKdiov ¿arti poba. 

424 § 27 : 4j8iovs with regard to the effect on the hearing, mororépovs with regard to 
the effect on the hearer's thinking. 

425 dmàôsş (simple manner) denotes here a style of speaking which dispenses with 
adornments (xogpeiv). This is no reason why it should not nevertheless persuade. On the 
contrary the dmAörns of the style, so the argument runs, allows one to concentrate on 
essentials. 

Similarly zappyaia is a rhetorical term. 

426 8 98. 

427 18, 179 oùx elmov u£v ...—the famous (the only one in D and in the Attic orators 
as a whole) example of «Alua£ (gradatio), translated by Quintilian 9, 3, 55 as follows : 
“non enim dixi quidem sed non scripsi, nec scripsi quidem sed non obii legationem, 
nec obii quidem sed non persuasi Thebanis" (quidem for uév and sed for 8¢). The climax 
is developed in stages with two main ideas, of which the second is also the first of the 
following stage; by means of it the different stages of an action are artfully disclosed 
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Note too how in the following passage the envoy’s complete dedication 
to his task and to those men who have put their confidence in him 
and for whom he is responsible is expressed : kat €dwx’éuavrov Univ 
amAös ... In D 19, 4f. there is a list of the qualities which one should 
t > 4 5€ ^ 5. ^ Ei , 

expect in all envoys: ei oxéarobe map’üniv adrois ... kal Aoyioacbe 
Tivwv mpoonkeı Tfj adder Àóyov Tapa mpeoBevroü Aaßeiv. mpwrov 
pev toivuy dv Amnyyeıde, Óeírepov Öv Erreioe ... 

29 ¢ ` E4 5 ra ^ M 4 ^ / 

ep draat 88 rovrois, el GwpodoKytTws 7 p) mavra TaÜTa mrémpaoko. 


Le. the vpeofeórns is responsible 


1) for his report (dmcyyéAAew) on his return from his mission; 

2) for the advice which he gives and for persuading the people 
in accordance with his reports; for rò BovAeveoOat (= ai ovpBovdAiar = 
meideıv) follows ex r&v drayyeliwv and is the interpretation of these 
and that in respect of the actions which aim at the true benefit of 
the hearers; l 

3) for following their instructions; 

4) for judging the favourable times and opportunities to use or for 
omitting to do so; 

5) in general, for his integrity or lack of it during his mission. 


Section 2 : Application of these observations with regard to Acts 


A. This section offers no comprehensive examination of the theme 
of seiÜ«v in the New Testament, not even in Acts. Nor have we time 
to interpret the preceding observations in terms of the New Testament 
in every detail That would be an undertaking in itself which lies 
outside the scope of our study. l 

All we want to do here is, having ascertained the outlines of the 
general character of zeifew in classical Greek, to ask now where 
exactly wei@ew and thus the idea of “persuading” fit into Paul's 
preaching—according to A. Thus we are asking to some extent about 
the “Sitz in der Verkündigung” of weidew. 

For only thus can we infer or confirm anew the significance of the 


and here in particular it is shown that the speaker, either by merely giving advice or 
by making a proposal (ypdibac), could have stayed where he was, whereas, in constrat 
to the ways of earlier statesmen ($ 219), he alone did everything and took the whole 
responsibility upon himself. 
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human reason for Christian preaching, as it is expressed in the practice 
of meíB«w. 

B. We recall the four passages (13, 46; 18, 6; 19, 9; 28, 28) which 
are outwardly characterized by Paul’s ostentatious turning away from 
the Jews (aduordvar/adopilew 19, 9) and towards the Gentiles (eis rà 
€0vn orpédeobar/wopevecOar 13, 46; 18, 6; rots eOveow dmoord\Aew 
28, 28). These passages describe the judgment which has “come 
upon you, as it is said in the prophets: Behold, you scoffers, and 
wonder and perish; for I do a deed in your days, a deed which you 
will never believe, if one declares it to you" (13, 40f., RSV adapted). 
Thus is fulfilled the "work" of the apostle for which he has been 
“set apart", for which he has been “called forth" and which he has 
“completed”, the work of God himself. 

The preaching in these four passages is thus not just the announce- 
ment of the future judgment but its realization, in the loss rjs aicvíov 
Cwijs (13, 46), i.e. roro rò owrnpiov Tod Ücoó (28, 28). 

But what are the distinctive features of this situation in relation 
to our question ? 


I) The judgment upon the Jews is realized because through the 
preaching they come to blaspheme Christ and not just in some way 
to show their hatred and emnity against the apostle. The dominant 
idea in blasphemy is that of violation of the present power, majesty 
and glory of God. That also explains why 26, 8 and 11 are so close to 
one another: the Jews’ opposition to the “good news" must take the 
form of blasphemy since it pierces to the very heart of that preaching, 
the proclamation of the Messiah : 


18, 45 : ... kai àvréAeyov tois td llasAov Aadovuevos Blaodn- 
povres ... 

18,6: avrırasoonevwv 86 abràv koi BAaodnuovvrwv 

19,9: ws é tees éokAgpivovro Kal TumeiÜovv kakoAoyoüvres Tiv 
ó80v Evamıov Tod mAndovs (cf. Mk 9, 39; I C 1, 23). 

28, 25 : dovudwvor ... is not so clear as the other passages, yet this 
idea of rejection 1s doubtless replaced by the long quotation 
from Is 9, 6f. 


Neither the threat to kill Paul, nor stoning, nor other forms of 
enmity against him and his message could move Paul to describe the 
Jews as standing under judgment. But if the “name” that is above 
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all names and that stands for the presence of glory, power and sal- 
vation is blasphemed and reviled then there only remains alienation 
and thus loss of eternal life. 


II) Now it is interesting to note how all these situations in 
which judgment is executed because of blasphemy are characterized 
by vigorous intellectual efforts on the part of the preacher. In fact, 
the only examples of L using weideıw in the active to describe Paul's 
preaching occur in the context of such judgments. In addition, we 
must also pay attention to the other predominantly “rational” 
concepts : 


Situation 1 : 18, 43ff. 


v.43: ... otrwes mpocdadobvres abrois Erreidov abrods ... 


Situation 2 : 18, 4ff. 


v. 4: OwAMyero 86 ev TH cwaywyh ... čneibév re *Iovdaious kai 
* EdAnvas 
v. D: ... oweixero TÔ Aóyq 6 IHa$Aos, 9auaprvpópevos ... 


Situation 9 : 19, 8ff. 


v. 8:  ... dialeyouevos kal mreidwv mepi ... 


Situation 4 : 28, 23ff. 
v. 23 : ... e&eridero Stapaprupdpevos ... metDcv ... 
v. 24 : kai ot pèv Erreidovro ... (cf. 17, 4) 


It must be added that the practice of me(Üew obviously seeks to 
bring about the free decision of the other (cf., e.g., 13, 46 : oók a€ious 
kpivere &avrods ...) and is thus diametrically opposed to anything like 
the Yvayrabov BAaodypeiv in 26, 11. Further, we want to point out that 
we càn see more or less the same situation as confronts us here with 
regard to the negative result of Paul's preaching in its positive conse- 
quences in IC 14, 24f. There we find that the result of preaching 
TÓ voi pov (v. 19) is not BAacóuetv but mpoorvveiv 7H Oe (v. 25) 
whereby the presence of God and thus the encounter with him are 
recognized and explicitly confessed : övrws 6 0eós Ev uiv Eorıw. 

Even if the word zeidew is not used here—and in the case of IC 
that would be only too understandable—yet the same idea obviously 
is here: the words describing what leads up to the mpookvvetv are 
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eAeyxeodaı, dvaxpivecBar, davepà yiveraı, that is, all words which we 
found continually in our previous investigation of zeidew, to be 
intellectual in tone and to belong particularly to contexts involving 
judgment. 

To the same context belong the charges against Paul (A 18, 13; 
19, 26) and the passage in II C 5, 10f. in which Paul speaks of all 
his preaching of the gospel as essentially reideıv, and this in the closest 
possible connection with the idea of the B ja. 


C) Conclusions 


I) The function and significance which L attaches to human reason 
in Paul's preaching can be gathered in this $2 from the role which 
“persuasion” plays in his preaching. 


II) This preaching can always only have the character of testimony; 
yet, at the same time, in view of what is testified to here, it is more 
than a mere (neutral, informal) reference to Jesus. For the risen Lord 
himself is present in the testimony of his witness, but he has to be 
identified —and this is the first function assigned to the human reason— 
so that his presence becomes one that is recognized and so encounter 
with him becomes reality; because that is so, therefore preaching 
always brings not just information but also a situation of decision 
and thus judgment. And it is here that reideıv has its “Sitz in der 
Verkündigung" and human reason has its second function in the 
preaching of the gospel : the preaching is meant, by the use of zeideıv, 
to help the hearers to make their own decision—for or against Christ — 
in this encounter. 

The ¢poveiy that lies behind the uaprpiov and thus also the ze/0ew is 
therefore not only the place where, and the means by which, the 
apostle Paul suffers and bears vicariously the suffering of Christ as 
blasphemy, but also the place where, and the means by which, the 
preacher executes judgment, either as salvation or as loss of it. So, 
significantly, worship (IC 14) and blasphemy (A) take place, not 
because of a preaching which left the hearers in ignorance and in- 
comprehension, but because of a preaching which sought to explain 
things as far as possible to its hearers. And the practice of persuasion" 
seems in such a context to be something like an "intellectual ulti- 
matum" after which there can only be mpooxóvgo: or Blaodnuia, 
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ie. acceptance or rejection. Thus the practice of “persuasion” to 
some extent sums up all the efforts which have been characteristic 
of the previous preaching, beginning from the “argumentation” from 
one's sources. 


CONCLUSIONS : 
THE REASONS FOR AND THE SIGNIFICANCE AND FUNCTION 
OF THE HUMAN REASON IN PREACHING 


$1 


1. The use of human reason indicated by words like d:aréyec@ar, 
&avotyew, or maparideodaı in the apostolic preaching has asits first 
important function the identification of the Lord who is present in 
the testimony of his witness and thus to make possible an encounter 
with him. 

2. The presence of the risen Lord in the testimony of his witness 
is a presence shaped by suffering, which the witness must bear 
representatively for Christ. He takes this suffering upon himself 
primarily in carrying out the preaching itself and thus accounts for 
it above all on the level of human $povetv. 


$2 


1. We first surveyed the meaning of wei@ew in classical Greek. 

2. The use of the human reason indicated by the word zeidew in 
the apostolic preaching has as its second important function the iden- 
tification of the hearer, confronted with the testimony and what he 
recognizes to be the presence of Christ, as being what he is in his 
encounter with Christ (coram Deo). 


Thus L sees Paul's use of human reason within his preaching as 
more than a refinement whose use could be left to his own judgment; 
rather the employment of human reason here is an effort which is 
demanded by the nature of that which the preaching serves—the 
identification of Christ and of the hearer. 


CHAPTER TWO 


1 AND 2 THESSALONIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


We have seen in connection with our exegesis of Acts that the 
function and significance of human reason in Paul's preaching became 
clear when one grasped aright the relation between ro ejayyéAov 
and 6 Aóyos, between diaddyeoOar and karayyéM ew. 

In what follows we will continue with the crystallization of the 
"intellectual element" within Paul's preaching methods. But in doing 
so we will quite deliberately adopt the findings of our investigation 
of Acts as a working hypothesis for the following study and will ask 
whether the "intellectual element" in 1/2 Th does not also lie hidden 
in the mutual relationship of rò edayyéAvov and 6 Aóyos (and related 
words). To do this we must first show that this relation really plays 
a role in Paul's reminiscences of his preaching in Thessalonica and 
thus in his thought. 

In fact it plays an important role : 


1) with regard to the subject of his preaching : 


TO evayyeAoy T)uÀv I 1,5 = 6 Adyos I 1,5 
TÓ evayyelıov ńuðv II 2,14 = ai wapaddces II 2,15 
ro evayyelıov Tod Oeo 12,2 = ý mapdrAnoıs Nur I 2,3 
TO evayyéAov Tob 13,2 = ornpifat, rapaxaréoa I 3,2 
Xpiorod 

6 Adyos Ocoó I 2,13 = 6 Aóyos àvÜpomov I 2,13 


2) with regard to the activity of the preacher : 
Knpvacew 12,9 = mapakaAetv, mapauv- I 2,12 
deiodaı 


3) with regard to the Thessalonians : 


émiorestn II 1,10 = éddayOnre II 2,15 
OTNKETE Ev kupiw 13,8 = oríükere, kpareite Tas 
mapaddoeıs II 2,15 


4) with regard to the goal of all this activity : 
eis rò ac fva. I 2,16 ; II 2,10 = eis ro un ... caAevOf;- 
vat buds amo Tod voos Il 2,2 
eis TO undeva oalveodaı I 3,3 
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The following items therefore go together : 


1) The gospel, God's word, was preached and believed leading to 


salvation. 
2) The traditions, men's word, were taught and learnt leading to 


understanding. 


Thus it is clear that the twofold nature of the statements that we 
found in A17, 2-4, relating to Paul's preaching and his hearers’ 
reaction, is also preserved in 1/2 Th: 


1) On the one hand 6 Adyos dvrdpwrwv = SiaddyeoOar, Guavotyew, etc. 


on the other 6 Aóyos Tod Oeo = karayyedleıv tov Äpıorov 
2) On the one hand &dıöax@yre = avaxpivew, mweileodaı 
on the other émorevéy = mpookdAnpotobat 1 


This must be more closely examined in what follows. 


1 A connection between A 17, 1ff. and 1/2 Th is also visible in the following points : 

i) oadevew is used only once in A in a figurative sense (apart from A 2, 15, but here 
it is a quotation of Ps 16), namely of the cadevew of the Thessalonian Jews in Beroea. 
In 2 Th 2, 2 audevßäjvaı is the result of opponents’ activity in the church 

ii) A 17, 11 : éàé£avro róv Aóyov pera mdans mrpoßunias ... 

1 Th 1, 6 : deéduevor tov Aóyov pera xapüs mvedpatos ayiov ... 

iii) Lu 1 (303) remarks on ävaxpivew : “... a noteworthy instance of the right of private 
judgement". Can we not compare with this the striking frequency of “knowing” 
ete. (eiüóres Il, 4; adrot yàp oidare 2, l; xabws oldare 2,2; uvnuovevere yap 2,9; 
káðanep oldare 2, 11; adrol yàp oldare 3,3; ... kal oiSare 3, 4; oldare yáp 4, 2 ete.) ? 
Cf. here Baur (481), who prefers to see “diese fortgehende Recapitulation" as proof 
of the unauthenticity of 1 Th. 


§ 3. 1 THESSALONIANS 
Section 1 : 1 Th 1,5 
A) The Problem 


For our investigation in the Pauline Corpus this verse is of central 
importance. For on the one hand we find relatively few passages in 
Pauls letters in which Paul summarizes his previous missionary 
activity. On the other hand a point of departure is and has been 
found here for the understanding of Paul's theology which turns out 
to be, and has turned out to be, influential even for the problematic 
relation of “faith” and “human reason". In view of these two facts 
it is very important to understand this passage aright. 


I) The point of departure simply consists of the fact that the usual 1 


1 Let us obtain a general view : despite all differences in their explanation of details 
in I 1, 5, most commentators, with few exceptions (Bor 58; Do 70f.; vH 157; Wo 25), 
are agreed that rò ejayyéAov ... Bvvdye: here has “spezifische” (A-R 14) parallels, i.e. 
“wesentlich wie" (Zó 11), "ganz so wie hier" (Ko 95), in I C 2, 4f.; 4, 19f. (A-R 14; 
Bi6; E18; Hen 51; Ko 95; Mas 85; Mi 3, 9; Mo 16; Ne 17; P11, 10; Schmi 18; Wet 
96; Zó 11) and also indeed in Col 2, 23; IJ 3, 18 (01406; Zó 11) : “rò ejayyéAov ... 
Övvazıeı ist augenscheinlich der Stelle 1 Cor 2,4 nachgebildet" (Baur 481f.—this is, 
incidentally, a further proof in his eyes of the unauthenticity of 1 Th). In other words 
"Paulus hatte auch hier (wie 1 Kor 2, 4) schreiben kónnen: ‘Mein Wort und meine 
Botschaft standen nicht auf überredenden Worten der Weisheit, sondern auf dem Er- 
weis von Geist und Kraft' " (Schü 38). These parallels are then the key to the (parallel) 
interpretation of I 1, 5 : accordingly the two entities Aóyos and Sdvapis are here under- 
stood as a "Gegensatz" (Ko 93; Schmi 18; Schm 15; Zó 11), (strong) contrast" (Ea 41; 
G13; Lin 33; Mo 27f.) and “antithesis” (Ol 406; cf. also Ga 55; Lü 25; Schü 38), occa- 
sionally also being explained by means of the supposedly identical contrasting pair of 
Adyos and épyov (Ko 93 with examples; Ol 406). And this "contrast" is no less than 
one between that which is "negative" and that which is “positive” : “The influence 
in which the Gospel came to the Thessalonians is... stated first negatively ... and 
then positively ..." (Mi 3, 9). “Paulus liebt es, die positive Aussage durch die voran- 
gestellte negative zu heben" (Do 70). Accordingly the Aóyos here is but “leer, eitel ... 
unreel ...” (A-R 23) and the reference is to ‘‘a mere word” (e.g. Sa 92), a “‘blosses Wort" 
(e.g. Schm 15; Ew 39; Ko 93) ‚a “merely ... eloquent instruction" (Mas 85). The idea 
here is that this Adyos itself is merely something like an empty container which, apart 
from its being a container, “gar keinen Grund hat" (Ko 93), and thus is a ““bedeutungs- 
loses (Wort)" (Ko 93), ohne (eigene) Kraft und (eigenen) Gehalt” (A-R 23), and is thus 
"kraft. und erfolglos zugleich" (A-R 23). Such "leere Gerede” (Ko 93), such “empty 
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interpretation of what Paul means here—appealing to passages like 
1 C 2, 4; 4, 20—tries to understand it in terms of a contrast between 
"word" and "power". Accordingly Aóyos here refers to the “empty 
and dead eloquence of men"? in contrast to which the dvvayis may 
change this Adyos, “dem sie einwohnt(e)”,? to “mighty eloquence".4 
This transsubstantiation of the word, this transformation through the 
dvvapus, “welche nur dem göttlichen Worte eignet" 5 makes any 
" Argumentieren" 5 not only unnecessary (for this “mighty eloquence” 
is “weit erhaben über blosse worte” ” and so ultimately has no more 
need of them), but even harmful, for it is a betrayal of the Christian 
"straightforward narration of that which God' has declared and 


rhetoric" (Mor 1, 57) can only produce ‘‘a mere empty sound" (Barn 15), which can do 
no more than *'to entertain or amuse" (Barn 15). 

In contrast to Ofvojus, mveöna dyiv and mAnpodopia, which describe “three kind of 
Divine influence" (Dr 19) the Aóyos has the miserable fate of being “weiter nichts ... 
als ein Wort" (Ko 93). But this “contrast” does not simply exist unchanged but it is 
understood as “‘mediated” in that in the event of the Gospel the 8/vajus enters into the 
empty vessel of the Aóyos and this “das Wort, dem sie einwohnt(e), gewaltig und wir- 
kungsvoll macht(e)" (vH 157). The equation then reads as follows : 

“dead eloquence” (Ca 24) = “leeres, d.h. bedeutungs- und damit auch wirkungsloses 


Wort” 
+ Övvanıs = “die objektive Gotteskraft” (A-R 14) 
= “mighty eloquence” 
(Ea 41) = “powerful speech” (Dr 19). 


Whereas most of the commentators ascribe the 7Anpodgopia to the figure of the preacher, 
the “‘divine influence" (Dr 19) designated by the 8óvapis they regard as above all entering 
into the preaching itself. Avvanıs therefore means here “eine Beschaffenheit der ev. 
Predigt" (Zó 11) and refers to the “reality, energy, and effective earnestness, with 
which ...” (E18; cf. Gl3)—as a “conscious power" (Mas 85)—the apostle preached 
and which therefore also “aus dem predigenden Apostel hervorleuchtet(e)" (A-R 14). 
The alleged “contrast” in I 1, 5 is therefore summed up as follows (as in Mi 3, 9) : Paul's 
words serve “to show the strong contrast between the Gospel's being preached merely 
by learned speech and being proclaimed in power and in the Holy Spirit" (Lin 33). 
This was “the most effective means of reaching the conscience, and satisfying the religious 
instincts" (Mi 3, xliii). “... the contrast is between the mere presentation of a message 
and an effective, dynamic proclamation" (Mo 27), it is a contrast between mere speaking 
and effective preaching" (Mo 28). 

? Ca 241. 

3 vH 157. 

4 Ea 41. 

5 Ró 26. 

6 Of. Mi 3, xliii. 

* Ew 39. 
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effected in Jesus.? And the penalty for this follows hard on its heels 
in that the arguments of the human Adyos, “der eben weiter nichts 
ist als ein Wort" ,* “als solche leicht verhallen".19 

What interests us here is the fact that the basic understanding of 
this passage 1s controlled, not primarily by this passage itself, but by 
the contrast of “word” and "power" presupposed and imported from 
IC. That has, as we saw, the result that Paul is understood to have 
been able to speak of the “objektive(n) Gottesmacht" only at the 
cost of the human Aóyos and argumentation in recalling his own 
missionary activity; in the light of the positive experience of “three 
kind of Divine influences" 1 he could only regard the “human in- 
fluence", namely the Aóyos, as their exact opposite, and so as a 
“negative influence".!? Thus, it is held, Paul here contrasts word and 
power as opposites and defines the positive power by the negative 
word; he could only speak of God's power by speaking at the same 
time of the powerlessness of the human Aóyos. 

But one cannot avoid the impression that it is principally the 
commentators who deliberately play down the Aóyos more than Paul 
in order to make room for the "strongest" possible statements about 
the övvauıs; for the "emptier" one makes that which is “eben weiter 
nichts (ist) als ein Wort", the more powerful and “overwhelming” the 
"objektive Gotteskraft" must be which fills this “emptiness”. 


II) That this is à problem of far-reaching importance, which also 
touches the heart of our own question, can be clearly seen from the 
effects of this point of departure on our problem of the relation of 
“faith” and “human reason". For, to judge from the commentators, 
a corresponding evaluation or devaluation of the human Aóyos goes 
hand in hand for Paul with his depreciation of the understanding 
attained by Aóyos. For by the “contrast” referred to in 11,5 Paul, 
or so at any rate the argument goes, wants to emphasize ''that his 
preaching was (not) effective on account of some skill with words; 
2, 3ff. seems to denounce the sort of pleasing speech".!? But this 
shows clearly that the problem of the relation of faith and human 


8 Mo 16. 
9 Ko 93. 
19 Lü 26. 
u Dr 19. 
12 Cf. Mi 3, 9. 
13 Mo 97. 
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reason is already posed by the question of the role and significance 
assigned by Paul to “speech” in his missionary activity. If we want 
to follow the commentators, then Paul solved this problem in that he, 
quite logically in the light of the relative contempt which he felt for 
his own Aóyos, tended to withdraw the human "understanding" from 
the sphere of this "negative influence", i.e. Aóyos, and to transplant 
it into that of the divine övvayıs. Thus all the “understanding” of 
the gospel which was produced in men is credited to the O/vajus 
indwelling the “word” while the Aóyos itself really contributes nothing 
to real understanding of the gospel—and rather impedes it as a 
temptation and hindrance. For since Paul in 1, 5 is trying to say 
"that his preaching was (not) effective on account of some skill with 
words" 14 one can infer that “the effectiveness of the Gospel is not 
dependent upon human learning (= learned discourse)".15 For “words 
alone, however eloquent, cannot (influence men's hearts)" 16 and can 
have no “Einwirkung auf die Gemüther".!* Only the dvvayis can do 
that; it alone is "wirkungsvoll",1* it alone, “in contrast to ‘word’ ", 
makes an “impression... on the hearers",!? it works “als Macht 
über die Seelen’’,2° so “as to convert the soul’’,2! it signifies that 
“with which our gospel ... came home to the minds and hearts of the 
hearers” 22 

But if “understanding” is credited to the “Kraft, welche das Wort, 
dem sie einwohnte, gewaltig ... machte" 23 and so to such an “over- 
whelming force",;?* then the manner of such “understanding” can 
only be likened to divine “rape”? which “den Verstand für sich ge- 
fangen nimmt ..." 25 rather than persuade it. And anyone who in the 
face of such naked "objektiven Gotteskraft" still wants to come to 
an understanding of the gospel through “Sinn und Gedanken” *¢ is 


14 Mo 27. 
15 Lin 33. 
16 P] 1, 10. 
17 Schm 15. 
18 vH 157. 
19 GI3. 

20 A-R 14. 
21 Barn 15. 
22 Bi 6. 

23 yH 157. 
?4 Ea 41. 
25 Rö 26. 
26 Schü 38. 
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unmasked as one who will surrender himself to the "Zwang von 
Beweisen der Weltweisheit",?7 in short is unmasked as one who wants 
“Weltweisheit suchen".*$ Such should heed the warning that “(we 
must not) expect to meet among the converts ‘many wise after the 
flesh, many mighty, and many noble’ ”;2® that too we can learn 
from I C about the situation obtaining then in Thessalonica. 

What seems to have infiltrated into most commentaries is nothing 
less than the representation of Paul as the typical exponent of a 
docetism both of the human “word” and of the resultant human 
“understanding” ; this is achieved by a blending of I C and 1 Th 1, 5. 
For inasmuch as one sees the "human influence", ie. Aóyos as 
ultimately swallowed up by the “three kind of Divine influence", so 
one sees the understanding of the gospel which is apparently the 
product of "Sinn und Gedanken" as swallowed up by the “over- 
whelming force", which “den Verstand für sich gefangen nimmt". 
What is completely lacking here is a positive attempt based on 1 Th 1, 
5 and its context to grasp that even an event like the preaching of the 
gospel need not be ashamed of the constructive contribution provided 
by the human Aóyos and the understanding resulting from it— without 
thereby needing to surrender to the "Zwang von Beweisen der Welt- 
weisheit". 


III) The problem that this raises can be delineated by means of the 
following questions :39 


(1) Preliminary question : the fact that our passage has continually 
been dealt with on the analogy of I C 1 and 2 under the category 
"contrast" poses the question whether in this dependence on I C one 
has remained sufficiently dependent on 1 Th itself. Has one tried 
hard enough to understand this passage first in the context of 1 Th 


27 Ko 96. 

23 Schü 38. 

29 Fra 5. 

30 Here we must give in advance a qualification which may help to to put the sharp- 
ness of the following questions in its true perspective. For it seems to me that the chief 
difficulty is that much that is said is in itself correct. Who could raise any objection 
against the deep insight of Schü (38) when he writes: “Mehr als alle Gründe überzeugt 
die lebendige geistliche Erfahrung des gegenwärtigen Herrn, der in dem Wort seines 
Sendlings wirkt und hinter ihm erkennbar ist" ? But our question is first raised when 
we seem to detect that God's activity can only be spoken of positively by simultaneously 
counting human speech as worthless. 
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itself? Or can this statement in 1 Th really be grasped if we primarily 
understand it on the basis of I C * Could it not even be that in listening 
to I C we have stopped our ears to 1 Th? 


(2) Main questions : 


i) Does 1 Th 1, 5 really contain the same contrast as that in IC or 
even a similar one? What role and significance does Paul assign to 
“speech” in his missionary activity as a whole *—If Paul in our verse 
really devalues his own Aóyos (to recollect only Mi 3 : negatively") 
how is this related to his “eloquence” to which "Paul's own reported 
discourses and many parts of his extant letters testify" ? 31 If the 
commentators are right and the 8óvajus as it were replaces the power 
of persuasion within the “word” and is thus the sole factor that 
produces understanding, then we must ask 


a) where it is said in the text that the Aóyos has had mo ''Ein- 
wirkung auf die Gemiither’’ ? 

b) whether "persuasion" is really only "the result of the activity 
of the Holy Spirit working within believers" 3? or not also the result 
of the activity of the natural human reason working within believers,33 
and thus 

c) what significance is attached to persuasive speech and exposition, 
to the power of argument and scriptural proof ? Is this all an adıadopov ? 
—Does Paul know at all of the idea of the “empty” word which is 
then “filled” by the entrance of the 8vapis—when he speaks of his 
own preaching ? Could Paul have called his own Adyos “a mere display 
of rhetoric" ,?4 “mere human eloquence” ,35 in short “empty words" ? 3 


31 H-V 35. 

82 Mor 1, 57. 

33 Mor (2, 37) seems to indicate something like this when he formulates it more 
carefully as follows: “but Paul insists that eloquence is not a complete explanation 
of its (— the gospel's) effectiveness". This at least recognizes the relative importance 
of the idea of eloquence in the presentation of the gospel. 

34 Ga 55. 

35 Ne 17. 

36 Schü 38. 

37 A.R and Do are, to my knowledge, the only ones who give any sign of recognizing 
this important distinction (although they do not employ it as usefully as they might 
have in the exegesis of I 1, 5) when they write “nur dass dort das uóvov fehlt, weil vom 
Aóyos TÀv medvawuevwv, hier aber von der Predigt des Apostles die Rede ist” (A-R 14; 
cf. Do 70). 
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i) Is there after all any contrast involved in 1 Th 1, 5? s? 


iii) What then is the theme of 1, 5—the manner of Paul's former 


preaching or the election of the Thessalonians? Is Paul speaking Aere 


at all of whether or not his preaching was then “effective” “on 


account of some skill with words" ? 3* Must not the correct answer to 
this question be put to use in our exegesis of this passage? 


(3) Guiding questions for the following investigation : 


i) What help can a consideration of the grammatical formula o? 
povov ... dAAd kai provide for our understanding of this passage? 


i) How should we understand 8/'opás ? 


in) How does Paul speak of his relation to the Thessalonians else- 
where in 1 Th—and this with regard to his own missionary activity ? 39 


B. Attempted solution 


Since our passage itself contains no further information as to the 
contents of the Aóyos, we can expect no more in the following attempted 


38 Quite apart from the question whether “some skill with words" can so easily be 
identified with “pleasing speech" (Mo 27). 

39 We do not want to enter into the question here whether power, the Holy Spirit 
and assurance have appeared in the apostles only as they preached or in the church 
or in both. The commentators cannot agree on this question. We merely want to allude 
here to an interesting fact. Previously one often interpreted év duydue as if Paul were 
referring to his miraeulous actions. In doing so one was clearly moving towards a division 
of Paul's missionary activity into preaching on the one hand (Aóyos), and healing and 
miracles on the other. But it is the more recent commentators, in particular those 
mentioned up till now, who have mostly rejected this interpretation and have as it 
were projected this év övvape: into the act of preaching itself: what is subtracted from 
the miraculous side is credited to the preaching side. 

What has happened here is that once the word ŝúvapıs was understood of another 
testimony existing alongside the preaching. For this concept one could undoubtedly 
appeal to Jesus himself, his commissioning of his disciples and the activity of the 
apostles in A. But whether this old interpretation is false or not, the fact remains that 
in the more recent interpretation of this passage a possibly correct insight within the 
old allegedly false understanding has not been adopted and put to positive use in the 
newer interpretation, namely that év öuvdneı need not necessarily be swallowed up in 
the act of preaching itself, even if one remains sceptical of the old interpretation. 
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solution than to open our eyes to a new evaluation, based on Paul 
himself, of the position (and so implicitly of the significance) of the 
Aóyos in the *'gospel-event" as a whole. But on the other hand we can 
hope to glean from that a more or less substantial correction of the 
usual interpretation. The results, ie. such an eye-opening and the 
consequent correction, will, despite its seemingly modest nature, be of 
fundamental importance, firstly with regard to our whole subsequent 
investigation of the problem of the relation of “faith” and “human 
reason" through an examination of Paul's methods of preaching, but 
secondly also with regard to the influence which such a correction can 
possibly have on our understanding of a large part of Pauline theology. 
In order to come nearer to as correct an understanding of this passage, 
1, 5,2 as possible we must make three observations, one on form and 
two on content. 


I) Observation on form 


As our survey up till now has shown, this passage has generally 
been understood 


— as if Paul's theme here was primarily the manner of his former 
preaching, and 

— as if Paul expressed this theme here in terms of a contrast between 

Aóyos and Övvazıs. 


We must first ask how Paul uses the grammatical formula où uóvov. ..t 
aaa 42 Kai,48 which according to De is “too familiar" in classical 


40 Cf. in general on 1, 5 Rob 566, 731, 1045; M III 50,175; Si 158; Gr 2,170; 
M II 275. 

41 On the question of negations (with a bibliography) cf. S II 590-99; K-G II 178-223; 
Ma II 2, 543-67; M III 281-7; Ra 210-2. 

42 Of. on this particle in general S IT 553-90; K-G II 116-339, 515f.; J 1700-28; 
Ma II 3, 114-74, especially 116ff.; M III 329-41; De 1-32. 

43 T) Lehmann has collected examples of dAAd alone and dAAd kai after od uóvov in 
his commentary on Luc. dial. mort. 12, 1. II) De (3) states that in classical Greek “we 
occasionally find où uóvov ... dAAd without xaí...". That is also the case in the New 
Testament (cf. Bu 317; Rob 1166). Ps gives an explanation of this (I 104): “Enthält 
das zweite Glied eine Steigerung, so tritt nach où uóvov zu aAd noch xat". B-D-F 448, 
1 define more closely this climax expressed in the addition of «ai: the second member 
is a separate entity and thus does not include the first, whereas in the case of od uóvov ... 
aAAa without kai "the second member includes the first" (so also A-G 529, where X., 
Cyr. 1, 6, 16; Diod. S. 4, 15, 1 are cited as evidence; but Bu 317 thinks otherwise: 
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Greek “to need illustration",*4 elsewhere in his letters. Does he really 
use it 45 to take us to the heart of a given passage? And does he really 
use it to express a contrast of negative and positive? 46 

This formula appears in all 21 times in Paul's writings. Let us 
restrict ourselves first to 1 Th. Apart from 1, 5 Paul uses this formula 
also in 1, 8 and 2, 8. The interpretation 4? of these two passages shows 
two things: 


the omission of the xai places the “Nachdruck auf den zweiten Theil" ; similarly G-T 28 : 
“When xai is omitted ... the gradation is strengthened"). If this view is correct then 
this aspect alone would lead us to suppose that in the Aóyos on the one hand and the 
SUvayus, mvedpa. dyvov and mAnpodopia on the other we are dealing with different mani- 
festations of the gospel. 

44 De 3. 

45 Instead of où póvov we also find in non-biblical Greek ovx ort (uù ó7i) or ovx Onws 
(un Saws) in the first part, followed by dAAà or aMa kat. 

46 The interpretation of this bipartite formula in grammars and lexicons : 

I) B-D-F and Rob, neither of whom discuss this formula itself more fully, above all 
emphasize here the adversative character of dAAa and correspondingly speak of the 
"contrary" expressed by this formula (B-D-F 488, I) and even of the “sharp anti- 
thesis" (Rob 1165f.). Whereas A-S (21) briefly describes this formula as "opposing a 
previous negation” P and G-T are more explicit: the former holds that dAdAd in this 
formula expresses the "Gegenteil, so dass das Vorhergehende ganz aufgehoben wird ...” 
(101) and the latter correspondingly treats this formula as introducing a “disjunctive 
statement(s) where one thing is denied that another may be established" (461; taken 
up by Rob 1165; cf. also L-S s.v. dAAa). II) M III (329f.) thinks otherwise : although 
he too does not examine this formula more closely, he yet states that the otherwise 
strongly adversative particle dAAd is at least "weakened" when combined with a pre- 
ceding od uövov (no examples are given). III) The climatic significance of this formula 
instead of the adversative is to be emphasized; this is the view of S (II 578) who ex- 
pressly takes this "parataktische Verbindung" (où uóvov ... dÀAAà Kai), not as adver- 
sative, but as climactic (633) : in this formula there is “nicht ... ein ... Gegensatz anzu- 
nehmen". Similarly Ma (I13, 118) calls the dAAd xai “steigernd ... besonders nach 
od (u1)) uóvov ...”. Bu (317) sees the addition moAd uáMov (Phil 2, 12) as a perfect New 
Testament-expression of this “‘gesteigerte Vorstellung" in the second clause (W 442), 
or this “Steigerung” (PsI104)—"aber es versteht sich auch ohne (diesen) Zusatz" 
(Bu 317). IV) Cf. also the examples of our formula cited in M-M (417), both stemming 
from the 2nd cent. AD (P. Ryl. II 116, 14 and 243, 4), and the example cited by A-G, 
also from the 2nd cent. (P. Mich. 209, 12); also Jos. Bell. 3, 102. Cf. also Bey 104; 
135ff,141; Bur 481; N 83; Si 184; Tu 113f.; Ra does not deal with this formula. 

47 In both cases a climax is involved, which finds expression in this formula : “not 
only ... in Macedonia and Achaea, but everywhere" (1, 8); "not only the gospel of 
God but also our own selves" (2, 8). In both cases the point of this formula is to emphasize 
the especial significance, the greatness and the scope of the reality to which this formula 
refers. The main points are the “sounding forth of the word of God from you" and 
“our affection for you" respectively. Paul attests "your sounding forth" and “our 
affection" by means of this grammatical structure. 
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(1) The objects mentioned within this grammatical formula 
(Macedonia, Áchaea— every place; the gospel—our souls) are sub- 
ordinate to the realities attested by these objects (your sounding 
forth; our affection). Thus the theme of these passages is clear. Paul's 
purpose is in no way to say anything about the mutual relations of 
“Macedonia” and “Achaea” to “every place" in the one case or of 
“the gospel" to “our souls" in the other. The theme is rather the 
importance and strength of “your faith in God” and “our affection 
for you"—Aand nothing else. 


(2) Since the objects mentioned within this grammatical formula 
are not themselves the theme, Paul cannot want to compare them 
with one another, let alone to contrast them. The formula is therefore 
not meant to express a value judgment.4* For a contrast can only be 
expressed through appropriate value judgments which in general can 
be classified as “negative” and “positive”. But how could that be the 
case in 1, 8 and 2, 8? This formula is rather only used in these two 
cases to attest by the intensification which it expresses (not only ... 
but also) the truth, the significance and the scope of the reality which 
is thematically prior to and above this formula. The emphasis and 
stress in these statements must be completely changed if it is trans- 
ferred from the theme itself to the individual objects within this 
grammatical formula. For then the intensification expressed by the 
secondary objects and perfectly intelligible within the framework of 
the given theme, is changed into a contrast of a negative and positive. 

When we turn to the other passages in Paul's writings 4° we find 
that this discovery is confirmed.*° 


48 The only “value judgments" which appear at all here are in fact the quality of 
“your faith” and the quality of “our affection". 

49 [1C 7, 7; 8, 10.19.21; 9, 12; R 1, 32; 3, 29; 4, 12.16.23f.; 5, 3.11; 8, 23; 9, 10.24; 
13, 5; Phil 1, 29; 2, 12.27. 

50 They all show clearly that the grammatical formula où póvov ... ddAd Kai 
primarily expresses a climax (II C 7, 7; 8, 21; R 1, 32; 3, 29; 4, 12.23f.; 8, 23; 9, 10.24; 
13, 5), a climax of positive things as well as of negative (e.g. R 1, 32). But never does 
the formula appear combining a negative and a positive object. All the passages clearly 
Show that the climax is related to a quite definite situation within which such an 
emphasis (cf. especially II C 8, 10; 9, 12) is meaningful and even necessary. This is 
often a climax in the sense of a concentration on a particular problem about which 
Paul is writing. Paul uses this formula to give his words a definite application (e.g. 
IIC7,7; 8,10,21). Naturally a distinction is thereby made, e.g. between Titus’ 
“presence” and his “message” (II C 7, 7), between “wanting” and “doing” (II C 8, 10) 
and between the evangelist and the additional chosen messenger (II C 8, 18f.) ete. But 
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Conclusion of the observation on form with regard to 1, 4f. : 


a) Paul cannot mean to express a contrast with the formula où 
uóvov ... dÀÀà Kai but only an intensification ;51 

b) this intensification serves to attest (or give concrete form to) 
a theme which can be a particular condition or circumstance either of 
the church or of the apostles. 

But what is this theme? Only the answer to this question may 
finally remove from our eyes the “Corinthian spectacles" laid upon 
us above all by Baur and may thus open our eyes to a correct, unpre- 
judiced judgment as to the real position which Paul assigned here to 
his Aóyos— and so also to the understanding of the gospel which he 
hoped would result from it— within the framework of the other 
testimonies of the gospel which we have seen from the previous 
observation on form to be distinguished from this Aóyos.?? Thus we 
come to two 


II) Observations on content 


(1) The objects introduced as an intensification by dAAa kai are 


this distinction is never to be taken as a contrast but always as an addition, something 
additional. Thereby this addition is often emphasized because it either expresses some- 
thing astonishing (cf. R 3, 29; 4, 12.16) or contains the more important point (R 13, 5). 

51 Thus Pauline evidence leads me to treat this bipartite formula as climactic rather 
than adversative following those mentioned in n. 46 (III). We must then take the dé 
here in what is also its original sense: ‘‘ ‘not only this, but also’, used to introduce 
an additional point in an emphatic way" (B-D-F 448, 6), "something new, but not 
essentially in contrast" (Rob 1185; cf. K-G II 286)—which in fact militates against the 
negative tone of the translation "merely as so much talking" (M 78; an idea like that 
clearly expressed in the words od uóvov fovAeóuara ad épya S. Ph. 556; cf. 
f. 885; E. f. 642 ete. clearly lies behind such a translation). Better and more positive 
is "nieht nur, sondern noch viel mehr" (TABI 217), “ja selbst, ja sogar" (so PsI104: 
“Auch ohne vorausgehendes uóvov findet sich dAAd xai nach negat. Wörtern wie nach 
ovdé ... ovdeis ... in dieser Bedeutung), whereas “nicht nur... sondern auch" (P.C 1, 
280), “not only... but also" (A-G 529; G-T 28) does not express clearly enough the 
“continuative-, consecutive-steigernden" meaning of this formula. In our opinion then 
1 Th 1, 5 is closer to a passage like, e.g., ILC 7, 7 than to IC 2, 4 and 4, 20 and thus 
the description of the former as “climacteric, not contradictory" (Rob 1185f.) better 
fits our passage. Ellicott (in A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, London 1861, p. 35) describes 
this formula well: “...a clause... that serves materially to heighten the assertion 
and add to its significance". 

52 Of. also n. 43 (IT). 
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to be closely related to the apostle's knowledge of the election of the 
Thessalonian Christians.5® That is undoubtedly the leading idea in 
Paul's thought here, and it is to this idea that the other ideas are 
subordinated. Accordingly the theme of this verse is the connection, 
really mentioned only to encourage them, between the reality of the 
Thessalonian Christians' election and the additional testimonies of the 
gospel brought by the apostles which are clearly to be distinguished 
from the Aóyos. This connection seems according to Paul to be twofold, 
yet each element depends on the other : 


i) The additional testimonies of the gospel—and not the Thessa- 
lonians' faith and conduct—are the basis of the knowledge (Erkenntnis- 
grund) of the Thessalonians’ election :54 the particular way in which 
the gospel “happened” then in connection with the apostles’ preaching 
demonstrated and demonstrates the election of the Thessalonian 
Christians. 


ii) But presumably the Thessalonians’ election is then also the true 
basts (Realgrund) for the additional testimonies : for since these would 
not have been possible without the Thessalonians' election, the election 
must have been like the efficient cause of these particular testimonies 
of the gospel. If Paul really had the concept of such a causal relation- 
ship between the Thessalonians' election and the event of the gospel, 
then we must assume that other traces of it are preserved in his letters. 


(2) The meaning of 8v ópás in 1, 5 


1 The grammatical evidence 55 
The “commonest sense" of dia + acc. in the New Testament is 


53 v. 4 elddres ... ri exdoyny üpv 
v. 5 Ott... da kai... 

54 V, 5 thus does not tell us “worin das Erwühltsein der Thess.-Christen besteht" 
(as Zó 10 thinks) but with the ér: "gibt Paulus den Grund an, worauf seine Überzeugung ... 
von der Auswahl der Thessalonicher sich stiitze” (Bis 1, 316; so most comms.). 

55 8d + acc. (cf. B-D-F 222; He 212f.; H 201; K-G I 484f. ; Lj 32-8; Ma II 2, 368f.; 
H. G. Meecham, The meaning of 8d c. acc. in ET L, 1939, 564; Joh 240-5; M 54f.; 
M I 105f.; Art. dd in TDNT II 65-70; Ra 142-5; Rob 580-4; Ross 39, 1-3; S II 448-54; 
Si 141; Thu 104f.; M III 267f.; W 355f.; I did not have access to B. Blackwelder, 
Causal use of prep. in the Greek NT, Diss., S-W. Bapt. Sem. 1951). 

I) 3d + acc., apart its occasional use with a local sense in classical and Hellenistic 
Greek (cf. especially Meecham), has primarly a causal sense in that “der Gedanke 
gewissermassen den Grund durchdringt” (H); thus it is used 
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“because of",59 i.e. it gives both the reason and the effective cause 
(mediation and causation), and so the öı’öuäs here could express the 
causal (giving the reason: owing to you) and so 57 the instrumental 


1) to give the reason or cause : for the reason, because of, on account of. 
But since the causal sense can easily pass over into the instrumental (cf. Ra 142; Si) 
and since therefore “Grund oder Motiv und Mittel an sich sehr nah verwandt sind” 
(W 355) it can very easily come to mean “durch (jemds. Verdienst)”, "kraft", “ver- 
mittels”, “dank”, “infolge”, “wegen” (so already in classical Greek): 8:4 raüra = 
therefore; 8i juás = through our cooperation. Thus Ma holds that dd rwa when used 
of persons refers to 

i) “instrumental eine Vermittlung, Veranlassung” (II 2, 426), where therefore “durch 
das aktive Eingreifen ... einer Person eine Wohltat erwiesen wird ..." (II 2, 368; this 
is followed by many examples, including some of à pás)—and not as with 8d + gen. 
“lediglich als äusserliches Werkzeug (Medium)" (ibid.), “nicht im Sinn der (verhältnis- 
mässig nebensächlichen) Vermittlungsstelle", but “im Sinn des für die Ermöglichung 
Entscheidenden ..., das was die Ausführung ermóglicht" (S II 453; plenty of material 
is cited, including da oe yiyveodaı etc.). Ross 39, 2 : “quo auctore quid fiat". 

ii) “kausal Schuld oder Verdienst”, thus “to denote the author" (TDNT 69). Ross 
39, 1: "cuius merito aut culpa quid fiat". A-G (180) distinguishes too between 
i) “to indicate the reason why someth. happens, results, exists" 
ii) “to denote the efficient cause” (with many examples; a similar distinction is drawn 
by G-T 134; L-S; P 571; Ps. 628; cf. also M-M 146; L 344). “Von einem Grunde aber, 
der zugleich einen Zweck oder eine Absicht in sich schliesst, wird gewöhnlich évexa und 
nicht 8i4 gebraucht" (Lj 32; some exceptions in Th.; see K-G I 485). “Dieser Unter- 
schied wird in der Koine nicht mehr aufrechterhalten, 8&4 wird hier oft gesetzt, um den 
Zweck anzugeben" (Lj 32; ef. P 571). On the other hand W (ibid.) states that in the 
New Testament “did mit dem Acc. ist die Präposition des Grundes (ratio), nicht der 
Absicht". M, however, takes up a mediating position when he writes of the New 
Testament usage “‘... while the commonest sense is because of (consecutive), some steps 
are traceable towards the final or prospective sense, for the sake of or with a view to" 
(55). So also M IIT (zbid.): ‘‘... there are indications of a later final sense, denoting 
purpose ...”. Both partly rely on Meecham's good summary (ibid.) which speaks of the 
“overwhelming use of ĉa c. acc. in a causal and retrospective sense in the classical 
and Hellenistic language". But since he (cf. also Si) holds that “the notion of ground 
(‘because of’) easily blends with aim (‘for the sake of’)” did + acc. already appears 
(according to Meisterhans) in Attic inscriptions (yet cf. also II Maec 8, 15; Gen. 18, 
24-26 LX X) with a sense approaching that of &vexa and thus is used 

2) to give the purpose (classical = évexa; cf. B-D-F 216,1: “hardly distinguished 
from dia with acc.) = “prospective” for the purpose or aim, for the sake of, with a 
view to, um willen, jemanden zuliebe, zu Gefallen. Ross 39,3: “‘cuius gratia quid 
fiat". Thus we can find that “when the personal acc. is used in the NT, it generally 
denotes ‘for the sake of’ with a certain final element” (T.DNT 70). This leads already 
to the modern Greek meaning “for” (Thu 104f. : yuà vá = in order that). 

II) Cf. also A 2294-2300, 2428c, 2705; Bur 408; Bu 287f.; D 121, 16; 192, 1; H 41; 
Ma II 3, 99; M II 300-3; Ra 138, 140f.; S II 167; W 376. 

56 Cf. M, M III, Meecham, ibid. 

57 Cf. Ra, Si, W, ibid. 
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character of the Christians (giving the effective cause : through you), 
namely "im Sinn des für die Ermöglichung Entscheidenden ... das 
was die Ausführung ermöglicht” ;58 thus by and through them these 
additional testimonies of the gospel could come about; one would then 
be reminded of the connection between faith and the realization of 
the gospel, perhaps particularly clearly expressed in Mt 13, 58. Yet 
at least the possibility (cf. “some steps", "indications") cannot be 
excluded that in 1, 5 we have an example of the "prospective" meaning 
of the preposition. At any rate this much is plain, that from the point 
of view of the purely grammatical evidence there is absolutely no 
reason automatically to presuppose and introduce here in this passage 
the "prospective" meaning—as is universally done;*? rather this 
evidence gives us every reason to expect first and above all the 
"retrospective", causal meaning. The decision that we reach con- 
cerning 1, 5 over and above the grammatical evidence must be reached 
by means of additional observations, e.g. of the occurrence of dia + 
acc. in the rest of the Thessalonian correspondence, but also by means 
of theological reflection on the whole text. 


ii) The linguistic evidence : the other occurrences of dud + acc. in 1 Th 


dua + acc. (excepting 51a roóro) also occurs, apart from our passage, 
in 3, 9 © and 5, 13. In both passages Paul uses d:a + acc., in 3, 9 even 
dv’ buds,* to indicate a cause.*? 


iti) The theological evidence : the wider context. 


We could only obtain a test-case and so confirmation for our provi- 
sional thesis of the causal connection between “election” and the 
"gospelevent" if we found within 1/2 Th a situation which was 
related to and thus similar to that presupposed in 1, 5. Accordingly 
the situation that we have to find must, at least ideally, be character- 
ized by Paul's speaking in it of another encounter with the Thessa- 
lonian Christians and its importance for him as a preacher of the 
gospel. What he said in such a context could perhaps contribute to 


58 Cf. S, ibid. 

59 Cf. comms., ad loc. 

60 Cf. Rob 716; M II 419. 

61 Although almost all commentators also decide on the meaning “because of you” 
here, yet there are a few who here too read “for your sake". Mo (58) is undecided. 

62 Cf. comms. on 5, 13. 
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a better understanding of what transpired at his first encounter with 
them. 

A really ideal commentary on 1, 5 is the passage in 3, 6 5—9 where 
Paul speaks of his encounter with the Thessalonians— not his per- 
sonally, but one mediated through Timothy: “Mit dem scheinbar 
überflüssigen pds juds ad úpðv ... will P zur Geltung bringen, wor- 
auf es ihm bei dieser Sendung angekommen war: Herstellung einer 
direkten Verbindung zwischen sich und der Gemeinde".s4 

Two essential points can be learnt from this passage : 

a) The rightness of the Thessalonians’ faith is causally related to 
Paul’s existence. The significance of this “link” for his whole life as 
a preacher of the gospel is most strikingly expressed by the fact that 
“sein Leben ... durch ihren Christenstand bedingt (ist)".55 Therefore 
the idea presupposed here by Paul is that “as a result of your faith" 
(dca ris úuðv miorews: v. 7), which is the means, and, i.e. “because 
of you” (8''opás : v. 9), who are here the authors, the effective cause 
and reason, “aus dem etwas geschieht, erfolgt, existiert", the following 
"effects" are produced in the apostle : 


— mapákÀnoeis (consolation) - ei don rn OAtber Kal áváykm Nur 


— yapa 
— viv Lóyev 


These "effects" have their “cause” in the rightness of the Thessa- 
lonians’ faith. 

b) The rightness of the Thessalonians’ faith is thus also causally 
related to the “gospel-event” itself. For, if the faith of the Thessa- 
lonian church plays such a part as a cause of the apostle’s existence 
and if, on the other hand, Paul’s existence is inseparably joined to 
that of the gospel,s* the only consequence can be that in Paul's eyes 
the church’s reaction, its standing and the state of its faith, are part 
of the "gospel", ie. they play a constitutive or causal role in the 
*"gospel-event".9? That this thesis is not over-venturous but that 


63 Cf. Rob 579, 1139; W 332; Si 79. 

64 Do 140. 

65 Do 143; A-R 50: “es liegt an euch, dass ihr mir Tod oder Leben bereiten helft”. 

96 Friedrich (in TDNT II 733): “The apostolate and the Gospel are most closely 
related ... : What happens to him cannot be considered apart from his task as a preacher 
of the Gospel”, 

6? Cf. Schla 2, 17. 
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Paul really means that here becomes clear from an additional obser- 
vation : in v. 6 Paul speaks of the “good news of your (the Thessa- 
lonians’) faith". Since the church's participation in the gospel-event 
has also been expressed in other ways, the use of edayyeAilecOar ** in 
this passage must (although this use of the word is a Pauline hapax 
legomenon) be understood more as a specific or technical Pauline usage. 
For we must not forget that nothing less than the apostle's “life” 
depends on this “good news". 

Apart from the fact of the parallel circumstances alluded to, we 
should note that apart from 3, 2-10 it is only in 1, 5-9 that Paul speaks 
so strikingly and in such really extravagant terms of the Thessa- 
lonians’ faith; this is an additional indication that in 3, 6-9 we are in 
the same position as in 1, 4f. theologically though not geographically 


$8 evayyelileoda: is here interpreted either 

I) “nicht-technisch” and so in a secular sense (A-G 317; C 33; Z 226), “in its wider" 
and not its “distinctive Christian sense" (Mi 3, 40; cf. his excursus E 141-4), “in der 
gewöhnlichsten” (B-C 154) and so “nicht sakralen Bedeutung" (Di 15) : “eine freudige 
Mitteilung bringen" (Do 140 etc.; so apparently also Vulg., which reads here not 
evangelizare, but annuntiare; yet this is not conclusive in the light of A 10, 36; 11, 20; 
13, 32; 14, 15; 17, 18); or 

II) "nicht gerade profan” (ThWB II 718; cf. the unprecise translation in TDNT II 
720), “not entirely secular" (Wh 53; ''... the news was like a Gospel ..." Pl 1, 48; “was 
as it were a gospel ..." Gl 55; “ist ihm gleichsam ein Evangelium" A-R 49); or 

III) it is made to conform to Paul's specific technical use of this word : it refers to 
the Thessalonians’ faith itself, “the Gospel in action" (Ne 67), “the ‘gospel’ ... in return” 
(Fin 70; Bor 90; but cf. Do 140 for a contrary view), “a veritable edayyeAıov” (Fin xxxiii); 
ie. the “tota pietatis summa” (Ca) is part of the "evangelium", is really a gospel for 
Paul—through “‘consolation” we live now (so presumably G-T 256, who deals with the 
evayyedilecdar of 1 Th 3, 6 together with tho rest of the edayyeAilecfar passages; Bi 34: 
“The news was in itself a gospel"; Fra 131; cf. also A-R 49. But only explicitly in 
J. Jervell, Zur Frage der Traditionsgrundlage der Apostelgeschichte, StTh 16, 
1962, p. 35; this is quoted with approval by Bjerkelund, op. cit. 213, n. 30); it is 
therefore not only a “‘term (used) as being the most expressive open to Paul" (Mor 1, 
105), toshow “how remarkably Paul was affected by Timothy’s news" (Mor 2, 56), “how 
deeply Paul was moved" (Mo 55). 

IV) Cf. also Bens 327; E 178f.; M-M 259; Pa 233; R 300; Ba 101-6; D 267,1; Lu 
44-6; Wu 1, 42f. 

V) How Paul meant this word to be understood here can only be stated once (i) 
the precise situation in which Paul then wrote and had to write is known (could A 18, 
5f., especially the experience of BAasdyueiv which Paul suffered representatively for 
Christ and which is most closely connected with the account of the arrival of S and 
T from Macedonia, serve as an indication of this ?), and (ii) the inner connection between 
the apostle's preaching and the church's faith (cf. only as an example I 1, 7f. : Aóyos 
TOÜ Kupiov = 1) nions ouv and also 1, 5) is taken into account. 
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or chronologically. And if correspondingly it is true that in Paul's 
“link” with the Thessalonian church described in 3, 6-9 there was 
repeated for Paul—who was now in Corinth—-what was normative 
then during his presence when he was in Thessalonica and if the same 
basic laws of encounter were now operative here, mediated through 
Timothy, then this sheds light on what was characteristic in 1, 5 of 
Paul’s first encounter with the Thessalonians: just as in 3, 7-9 
“consolation” and “joy”, even the apostle's “life”, result from the 
state of the Thessalonians’ faith and this faith can somehow be 
designated also as an element, a part of the gospel itself (edayyelileoda:), 
so presumably “power, the Holy Spirit and full conviction” in 1, 5 
are the result of the Thessalonians’ faith, which is here understood 
as somehow being an element and part of the gospel (6 Adyos tod 
Kupiov = N mioris o Ov : V. 8). So, if in 3, 7-9 the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit (consolation, joy) and even the apostle's life is causally related 
to the state of the Thessalonians' faith, then there is nothing to 
prevent the same being true of phenomena like “power” (perhaps 
overcoming weakness"), “the Holy Spirit" and “full conviction". 
Thus this also gives us good grounds for understanding 6:’duds in 
1, 5 in a causal sense.9? 
Results of the observations on the contents of 1, 4f. : 


a) as regards Paul's point in 1, 4ff, his theme here is the Thessa- 
lonians' election—and in particular the relation of this election to 
the specific testimonies of the gospel. This relation is, as Paul himself 
states to encourage them, that of the basis of knowledge (Erkenntnis- 
grund) and consequently, as we may infer, that of the true basis 
(Realgrund): as the special testimonies of the gospel are the clear 
basis of both Paul's and the Thessalonians' knowledge of their election, 


69 i) In this conclusion we are at variance with Di (4) who takes “das auffüllende 
Si )pás" as only “aus formalen Gründen dem êv ópîv hinzugefügt" and thus regards it 
as “sachlich nicht notwendig". 

ii) How precisely we are to understand the content of the terms “power, Holy 
Spirit and much assurance" does not concern our study. Perhaps we can just say in 
passing that these additional testimonies, if they do not refer to Paul's miraculous 
activity, can perhaps be understood in the context of the 0Aüjus of Paul's situation 
and can thus refer to the power with which Paul met the external difficulties amidst 
which he had to preach in Thessalonica. That would be supported by 3, 6ff., where 
the workings of the Holy Spirit evoked in the apostles by the Thessalonians' faith 
(consolation, joy) come to them èri ndon rij dváyky kai Me Tuv. 
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so conversely the Thessalonians’ election is the true basis of these 
particular testimonies of the gospel. 


b) This last point, at first only an "inference", has shown itself 
more and more probable in our investigation of 8 ónás in 1, 5 by 


aa) grammatical considerations, 

bb) linguistic considerations, namely the occurrence of did + acc. 
in the rest of the Thessalonian correspondence, and 

cc) theological considerations, namely the wider context of this 
passage, and in partieular 1 Th 3, 6-9, where we found ourselves in 
a similar position to 1, 5 theologically though not chronologically or 
geographically. 


C. Conclusions 


The theme of 1, 4ff. is “our gospel" in its relation to the election of 
the Thessalonians and mot the manner of Paul's preaching as such. 
1, 4f. expresses a climax, but not a contrast. By this climax Paul 
emphasizes the additional testimonies of the gospel as clear proofs of 
the Thessalonians’ election. This is meant to console them. 

These additional testimonies were brought about through the 
Thessalonians’ election and their reaction of faith. In all probability 
therefore the “three Divine influences” were brought about following 
upon the apostles’ preaching, by the Thessalonians’ acceptance of the 
gospel. These influences cannot therefore be meant simply to describe 
more precisely the manner of Paul’s preaching. Our observation on 
form pointed in the same direction: the second phrase within the 
formula od uóvov ... dAAG kai refers to a separate entity and thus it 
does not include the first phrase, not even in the sense that it defines 
it more accurately. Thus one cannot so combine the two entities as 
to say, "he proclaimed not argumentatively, but ‘in power and in the 
Holy Spirit and in much assurance’ ”.”° That means that the “under- 
standing” of the gospel cannot have been produced so exclusively by 
the Suvapus as is generally assumed. Rather the “understanding” must 
also have come about in the context of what is referred to as the Adyos. 

On the basis of these verses we can therefore infer the idea which 
Paul had of the connection between the “gospel-event” and “election” : 


70 Mi 3, xliii, etc. 
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God testifies to the apostles’ preaching not through signs and wonders 
(A 14, 3), but by the fact that the church receives this preaching— 
despite afflictions—with the joy of the Holy Spirit. But God also 
testifies to the Thessalonians' election by the fact that through their 
acceptance of Paul's preaching there are produced the additional 
testimonies of the gospel, i.e. “power, Holy Spirit and great assurance". 

But we cannot infer from these verses the negative or positive con- 
cept which Paul had of the function and significance of the Aóyos in 
the whole event of the "coming of the gospel" and especially of its 
significance for the understanding of this gospel. Paul says nothing 
about that. Thus far the result of our investigation must be a negative 
one. But the result is yet a positive one in so far as we have shown the 
negative judgment of almost all commentators to be false, the judgment 
which held that we have here a “disjunctive statement", “where one 
thing is denied (= Adyos) that another may be established (= öyvauus, 
etc.)". This passage should not be interpreted as if Paul were pleading 
for an "objektive Gottesmacht” at the expense of the human Aóyos and 
argument or a£ the expense of human capabilities, both in Paul's pre- 
sentation and in the Thessalonians' rational acceptance of the Aóyos. 
But the recognition that there is not here "some kind of adversative 
relation between the two clauses" and furthermore the recognition 
that Paul is not meaning to say that in the matters of the under- 
standing of the gospel his Aóyos counts for nothing, leads to some 
important conclusions : 


— In 1, 5 there is a little depreciation of the Aóyos in comparison 
with the dvvapis, etc., as there is in 2, 8 of rò edayyelıov in com- 
parison with rds éavràv yuyds. For 1, 4f. conveys with regard to the 
function and significance of the Aóyos in the whole of the “coming 
of the gospel" as little as 2, 8 does with regard to the function and 
significance of the evayyeAıov with “our love for you". 

— But if the Adyos is no longer the "negative influence" that it 
has always been regarded as on the basis of this passage, there is then 
no more cause to remove the “Verstaendlichmachen” of the gospel 
from this Aóyos and its possible influence and to assign it exclusively 
to the Ojvajas. We can ask anew—and now without prejudice— 


"1 Thereby we take issue with those who on the one hand indeed recognize “die 
bewusst gewählten menschlichen Worte(,) als notwendig(e) ..." (Do 71) and “unum- 
gänglich(es) ...” (Bor 58) for the apostolic preaching, but yet on the other hand regard 
these as only “‘Mittel” (Bor 58) or even only as the “Form” (Do 71). But if one has so 
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what significance Paul ascribed to the Adyos besides its being an 
"unumgángliches Mittel" and “notwendige Form”, that is besides its 
informative function, for the understanding of the gospel and what 
qualities, besides the statement of the bare facts, ought to belong to 
such a Aóyos. This clears the way for possible positive statements 
concerning the role and the consequent influence of the Aóyos on the 
understanding of the gospel. 


Section 2 : 1 Th 2, 2f. 
A) The Problem 


A short examination of 1 Th 2, 2f. is justified and even necessary 
because the juxtaposition of ro edayyéAvov and 7) maparAnoıs has been 
and stil is explained in the most varied ways. Some of these expla- 
nations directly affect our question of the relation of faith and human 
reason in Paul's preaching; for some of these explanations of 7 
mapdkAnoıs are overshadowed by the attempt to understand the 
meaning of this word in this context by disregarding this context 
(2, 1-6; ch. 1 and 1/2 Th) and to formulate it in contrast to concepts 
which are alien at least to this context, like S:day7j, dıdaoradia & 
kýpvypa. This leads to qualifications which seek to define the epistem- 
ological or non-epistemological character of 7 mapaxAnots. Instead of 
using its natural context as one’s primary hermeneutic key to the 
understanding of this concept, one tries to understand ý raparAnoıs in 
contrast and distinction to the “borrowed” concepts that we have 
mentioned.*? 

The various interpretations are as follows : 


I) ý wapákAgo:s is understood as one part of Paul's missionary 
activity, the third part, designated as 'exhortation",'s “that follows 


low a view of Adyos then it follows that there must “noch etwas hinzukommen, soll die 
Wirkung (= Verstehen und Annahme des Ev.) entstehen ..." (Do 71). This, as these 
commentators interpret this passage, is "ausgeführt und getragen" (Bor 58) by the 
“Kraft, welche das Wort, dem sie einwohnt(e), gewaltig und wirkungsvoll macht(e)” 
(vH 157). 

72 The comms. generally treat this passage as if the problem confronting Paul here 
were that of, e.g., IC 14, 3 or R 12, 7f. 

73 Translated thus in AV; The Holy Bible, by B. Boothroyd, 1853; etc. 
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the ‘preaching’ and ‘teaching’ " 74 or, alternatively, "reasoning" and 
"proclaiming",?* and thus has more the character of an "appeal" ,7* an 
“urging”, which is only directed to those “who were persuaded of the 
truth". This involves “certain practical considerations" ;?? it is thus an 
exhortation to those already won. But this explanation is shown to 
be false by vv. 2 (... AaAjoa: mpos úpâs rò edayyelıor), 3 (...yap...) 
and 4 (aAAd ... morevOfvat rò edvayyelıov ... duTws ...). 


II) In the light of this, 7 mapaxAnoıs in this passage is interpreted, 
with some measure of truth, as a comprehensive term,?? as “the mis- 
sionary proclamation” 7° or “von der Predigt des Evangeliums über- 
haupt".*? But how can one explain why, if “the telling of the Gospel 
of God” is here described “as 5j mapdkAqois. hpv”, this particular 
phrase is used, unless one simply takes it as a case of “a part being 
put for the whole" ? 82 In other words, in what sense does one under- 
stand mapdkàņoıs comprehensively—and this in relation to rò 
evayyeAtov ? 


(1) It is explained in relation to rò edayyéAcov in terms of a dis- 
tinction of form and content : in contrast to eJayyéAMov which expresses 
the '"matter",9? the “content of the message",** and so the “Inhalt 
oder Gegenstand der Predigt",95 the rapaxAncıs is used to describe 


74 Ad 166. 

?5 H.V 52. 

*6 Translated thus in RSV; NEB; The Complete Bible. An American Translation, 
by Smith/Goodspeed, 1946; The Berkeley Version in Modern English, 1959; etc. 

77 H-V op. cit. 

*8 So in the translations “our preaching" (The Jerusalem Bible, 1966; The NT in 
Modern Speech by Weymouth, 1908; Living Letters, by K. N. Taylor, 1965; eto.), “our 
message" (Phillips; The New Testament, by C. K. Williams, 1952; etc.), "our witness” 
(The Bible in Basic English, CUP, 1940; etc.), “unsere Predigt” (Schue 45). 

79 TDNT V 795; without further qualification : e.g. Ne 36 “the appeal we make— 
ie. the Gospel we preach"; Alford III 254 "our whole course of preaching"; Barn 24 
*'preaching in general”; Be “totum praeconium evangelicum" ; Di 6 “Predigt” ; Zoe 14 
"Predigt"; so also Bjerkelund 25; C 555 “So bezeichnet Paulus seine Predigt des 
Evangeliums als rapdxAgois". 

80 Bis 1, 322. 

81 TDNT V 79. 

82 T'he Holy Bible, by J. Benson, VI 1330. 

83 Mor 2, 44. 

84 Mor 1, 70; Fra 94. 

85 Lü 43. 
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the “manner of preaching”,8 the “outward approach",*? the “address 
itself”’,88 the “‘Predigen selbst’’.8® Understood thus, raparAnoıs can be 
translated as “persuasive discourse" ?9 and is in fact "aehnlich mit 
dem zeidew II Kor 5, 11; Gal 1, 107.9 


(2) Mo on the other hand rightly casts doubt on all these views 
when he maintains that rapaxAnoıs here neither means “his manner 
of preaching" alone, nor is directed only to those “who are persuaded 
of the truth".*? Rather zapáxAgo:s means “the whole enterprise of 
preaching as it was directed towards winning converts to faith".*s 
“Paul uses this expression and not edayyéAtov, Adyos, kýpvyua, or such 
like terms, because here the question is about preaching, not in so 
far as it is a proclamation, but as it wins and transforms the 
hearers ..."** Understood in this way, as gospel preaching, the meaning 
of rapáxAnais in contrast to rò edayyéAov rot Heoö (regarded in terms 
of its content and no longer of its form) embraces either “exhortation” 
and *consolation"',*55—''blended together" %8 or meaning now the one, 
now the other, “according to circumstances" 9? or it is “die erste 
evangelische Verkündigung ihrem Wesen nach mahnende Ansprache", 9s 
which “sich gegen sittliche oder intellektuelle Mängel richtete",*? and 
thus “pleaded with the hearers to forsake their wicked ways ..." 100 


86 Mor 2, 44. 

87 Mor I, 70. 

88 Fra 94: “In this connection however, as AaAijea: (v 2) and Aadodpev (v 4) make 
evident, the address itself ... is meant". Is that really evident ? 

89 Lü 43; so also A-R 24; Roe 38. 

80 G-T 483; Ro IV 16; Lin 44; cf. also Ea 58. 

91 Do 87. 

92 Cf. n. 78. 

33 Mo 34; so also Fin 36f. : “here it is not ‘exhortation’ to those already Christians, 
but ‘the appeal’ of the Gospel to those who hear it ...” 

94 4 Commentary on the Holy Scripture, by J. P. Lange 1872, 360. 

95 GI 26; Mi 3, 17. 

96 GI 26; “the same Gospel exhorts comforts” (A commentary on the Old and New 
Testament, by A. R. Fausset, 459). 

9? Mi 3, 17; “je nach den verschiedenen Umständen” (Lü 43). 

98 So also Das Neue Testament, ed. A. Dachsel; Kel 16; Wo 42; Luther; Bjerkelund 
(27) objects that “Wir sind ... der Meinung, die Übersetzung ‘Ermahnung’ bindet den 
Begriff zu sehr an das Ethische”. 

99 Lü 43. 

100 Hen 62. 
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(3) A third possibility, which avoids the difficulties posed by the 
other solutions, is to designate wapd«Anoıs simply as a t.t. for a 
particular sort of preaching.1°: And yet this answer seems to me to 
get us no further. To say that zapakaAetv and zapdkAgois are to be 
understood more comprehensively as only ethical preaching does not 
help us with regard to 1 Th 2, 3, but is in fact self-evident in this 
context. In what sense is it more comprehensive ?—that is the question. 
It is therefore significant that Bjerkelund cannot say “wie 7) rapákAqots 
von den anderen Begriffen der Verkündigung abzugrenzen ist’’.102 


(4) The most popular answer to the question as to how raparAnoıs 
can be comprehensively described is to hold fast on the one hand 
to the “whole” concept of wapaxAnots and yet at the same time on 
the other to adopt a horizontal interpretation of the chronological or 
vertical trichotomy of preaching, teaching and exhortation, which is 
rightly rejected in this latter form, in order to provide the “material” 
through which one hopes to give expression to the particular charac- 
teristic of mapdkAnoıs here. The criterion for our understanding of 
this raparAnoıs rightly understood as in some way a comprehensive 
term, is thus not the context of this passage but primarily the artificial 
comparison with óiayj/0:8aokaAMa. and xypuypa, as if the text itself 
encouraged or even compelled us thus to do. The particular compre- 
hensive character of wapdxAnoıs in our passage is nothing but its 
being determined by its relation to d:day7/diSacKkadia on the one hand 
to xýpvypa on the other. The range of interpretation thus made 
possible stretches from the identification of raparAnoıs and dıdayn to 
the distinguishing between them : 

mapdkAnoıs is “gleichgestellt” 193 with diday7, didacKxadia,°4 is 
“in effect" 195 like them or a ‘‘Lehrweise’’,1°6 “Christian teaching’’,107 
and thus “practically equals instruction" 19$—that is one end of the 


101 Bjerkelund 25, n. 11, cites with approval a work of R. Asting's (still in preparation) 
as representing this opinion. 

102 Bjerkelund 27. 

103 Schmi 28. 

104 So already in Chrys., Theod.; then also in Ko 145; Wet 98. 

105 Ea 58. 

106 B.C 137. 

107 Ol 410. 

108 A Catholic Commentary 1960, 1139; G-T 483 is ambiguous : “used of the apostles’ 
instruction or preaching". 
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scale. At the other end is the statement : “Doch ist es irrig, rapakAnoıs 
geradezu mit ôayý oder SidacKaXia gleich zu setzen",1"* for the 
meaning of mapaxAnoıs thus becomes “ungehörig verflacht".110 

Between these two poles are statements like those to the effect that 
maparAncıs "approaches in meaning”, “corresponds to d:day% or 
&ióaokaMa on one side... and on another side to xjpvypua" n? is 
“closely allied with 8i8axj ... or dusackadia ..."13 Or the identification 
of maparAnoıs and diday7 is accepted but qualified with the statement 
that it is “nicht nur theoretische Unterweisung",3:4 and is “nie 
schlechthin lehren";135 it is “rather persuasive than didactic 
instruction” .116 

The result of all this is that the understanding of mapákAmgois 
reached by such co-ordination and definition is primarily seen “im 
Unterschied von Sidayy und didaokadia” 1? as speech directed “an 
Gefühl und Willen", at “Gemüt und Willen" 119 and so as determin- 
ing “Willen und Entschlusskraft eines anderen Menschen" 12° and 
thus "einen Eindruck zu machen, eine bestimmende Wirkung zu 
üben" ;ı21 therefore it is understood as an “Appell”, “being directed 
more to the feelings",1?? which “immer schon ein Vorwissen voraus- 
setzt, an das erinnert wird mit dem Ziel..." 123 namely “to make 
men take a particular line of action. ‘Our efforts to get men to act 
as we wish’, St. Paul says ...” 124 In wapaxAnois therefore there is a 
"besondere Betonung der eindringlichen, praktischen, anwendenden 
Art"3?5 an “Erweckung zur Befolgung und Anwendung des 


109 Lü 43; also Pl1,20 contrasts ý mapaxAnoıs with the ddaxy/S:Sacxadria; Mi 3, 
17: **... not to be identified". 

110 Zoe 14. 

14 E] 17. 

12 Fin 37. 

113 Mil 3, 17. 

H4 Bor 77. 

115 Schmi 28. 

116 Ka 58. 

117 Ko 145. 

118 Hol 2, 460. 

119 Do 87. 

120 TRBL 272; vH 168. 

121 vH 168; Zoe 14. 

122 E] 17 (adopted by Fin 37); Pl. 1, 20. 

123 ThBl 272. 

124 Mas 87. 

185 Bor 77. 
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Gesagten" 125 In contrast, d:day7 or d:8acKadAia is primarily an “appeal 
to the intellect”,12” “to the understanding",!?5 and is so directed 
“vorwiegend an die intellektuelle Einsicht und Erkenntnis".:29 It is 
imagined that we can get all this out of this passage. But has it also 
been mentioned what mapáxÀnois means here set against its context, 
apart from what it can mean when set against d:day7 etc. (if we must 
argue in terms of these contrasts !) * The specific element of the general 
meaning of zapákAqois that is meant in our passage is at any rate—if 
one tackles the problem thus—a “certain touch of passion" ;13° the 
"Sagen des Evangeliums Gottes als 5j mapáxAgo:s uv" is “per- 
meated by... an atmosphere of gentle, soothing affection ...", is 
“a system ‘tinctured by emotion’ ...” 132 and is above all a “practical 
‘appeal’ ”.ıs2 


B) An attempted. solution 


So much for the different and varied interpretations. What, after 
all, does ý mapd«Anoıs!33 mean in 2,3? We must confine ourselves to 
a few remarks—but, we hope, fundamental ones. 


126 Ko 145. 

127 Pl 1, op. cit. 

128 E] op. cit. 

129 TBI op. cit. 

130 The Jerome Biblical Commentary 230. 

181 The Holy Bible Commentary, ed. F.C. Cook, III 710 (cf. Bengel's addition 
**passionum dulcedine tinctum"). 

132 Fin 63. 

183 qapakaAety in 1/2 Th (cf. A-S 340; A-G 622f.; C 552-6; G-T 483; Z 426f.; Ba 217; 
H146; Wu1,81; D 153, 4; 187, 14; 222, 4; 307f.; Mi 2, 93; Mi 1, 12, 6; Me 55, 123, 
143; Rob 66; M II 319£.). 

I) Often it refers to behaviour (mepvrarety 12, 12; 4, 1.11), action (mowtv 14,10), 
activity (mpácaev, Epyaleodaı I4, 11; IL 3, 12). Its meaning is then mostly the same as 
that of "appeal": pi) éykaxjegre (113, 13) : one encourages (zapaxadciv) another to 
increase and continue (zepiccevew pGMov: 1 4, 1.10) in conduct (wepırareiv 4,1) and 
action (movtyv 4, 10) already practised before now which corresponds to the zapayyeMas 
(14, 11) earlier given (8i8óvas : I 4, 2) and received (wapadapBavew : I 4, 2). Here nothing 
is argued, reasoned, in order to make something more intelligible. Here we are not 
starting at square one. In this usage mapaxadciv is not so much explanation, instruction 
aimed at intellectual understanding, as encouragement to continue, appeal to the will 
and to decision, to steadfastness and perseverance. 

II) Often it also implies the element of instruction, not so much in questions of 
ethics as in those of doctrine : 1 3, 2; 4, 18; 5, 11 with the purpose of “consoling” (in 
afflictions and sufferings). IIapakaAeiv is not meant to “encourage” one to continue as 
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One thing at any rate has become clear: we must first start from 
the immediate context in which 7 mapdkAnoıs occurs,!34 and ask 
whether an examination of this context cannot by itself provide us 
with a satisfactory understanding of rapakAnoıs. 


I) mapákàņois must firstly be related to AaAetv rò ejayyéAov Tod 
Oe06 Ev moAAG ayõvı. Here then Paul is speaking of "telling of the 
gospel" in the face of "conflict". It has met with a hostile reaction 
which both the preacher (2, 2; cf. also 3, 7) and the hearers (1, 6; 
cf. also 2, 14) could detect. That is one theme underlying both letters : 
adrot ... olöare örı eis roro (= HAlhiv) «e(ueÜa (13, 3). And a 
decisive reason both for Timothy's visit to Thessalonica and for the 
writing of the Thessalonian epistles is also the danger that they 
oalveodaı Ev rois HAubeow ravraıs (3, 3)—in those very OAibeow 
which they had taken upon them in their "receiving of the word" 
peta xapäs mvetparos ayiov (1, 6). But what had changed since 
then and what reasons could there be for this “wavering in these 
afflictions” ? 


II) For that we must understand this rapaxAnoıs also on the basis 
of the x mAdvns 1835 and from the other accusations levelled against 
Paul which followed from this basic accusation. In the “speaking of 
the gospel" which Paul here alludes to with the word waparAnoıs 
what made possible or provoked the accusation (justified or unjustified) 
that it was done in “deception” and therefore deceived others too 
(dv 80Aw 138)—that he “spoke to please" men and “flattered” them ? 
Could his “manner of preaching" (if mapaxAnoıs means that here) 
perhaps be meaningfully accused of being based on “deception” ? 
Hardly. Could an “exhortatory address", “which had pleaded with 


before in things already supposedly understood, but here rapaxaAety is meant to correct 
what is not understood or is misunderstood and make it intelligible. In this sense 
mapakaAetv makes a fresh start. So here wapaxadeir is the attempt to convey consolation 
and encouragement by means of good, intelligible reasons and arguments. 

III) In the passive “be consoled” (I 3, 6)—so also II 2, 16. 

134 Hen 2 is right at least in principle : “The exact meaning depends on the context 
in each instance". 

135 (y designates the origin, the source (cf. Rob 598); to be interpreted passively 
as = mAaväcdaı : error, delusion, erroneous religious views (cf. lexicons and comms). 

136 This designates the manner, the method (cf. W 437; Bu 315); to be interpreted 
actively as = cunningly, in an artful way, with craftiness or deception, with guile 
(cf. lexicons and comms.). 
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the hearers to forsake their wicked ways ...", an “exhortatory address" 
which contained exhortations like “He who will not work should not 
eat either" (2 Th 3, 10), an "exhortatory address" which ended with 
1 Th 4, 6—could such an address (if mapákAgow means that here) 
meaningfully provoke the accusation that one “was speaking to 
please", that one “flattered” them with a mapáAmo:s understood in 
this way? Could the accusation have been levelled in all seriousness 
at Paul because of all this, which contained so little of “flattery”, 
namely that he had f'deceived" his hearers? Hardly. But what was 
it in the gospel, which is here described as raparAnoıs, that made all 
these accusations possible ? 


(1) The accusation of “deception”--if it has not simply been 
produced out of thin air—can first be made meaningful only after an 
already-held view or hope for the future has either shown itself to be 
illusory or apparently been shown to be so by someone else. The 
change from the aorist in v. 2 to the present in v. 3 is striking. Is Paul 
perhaps saying thereby that the wapdxAnois which consisted in and 
was expressed in his former "speaking of the gospel" is not "deception" 
and does not come from it—even if that may seem to be the case today ? 
That would then be the point here. But in what are the apostles them- 
selves and also their hearers supposed to have been deceived in the 
“telling of the gospel" ? 


(2) The second central problem which Paul has to tackle in the 
two Thessalonian epistles is the theme of the “return of Christ". 
Apparently the Christians expected Christ's return and thus their 
andvrnow Tod xupiov (4, 17) while they still lived and thus could not 
conceive of the mávrore ov xupiw elvai (4, 17) as being reached by 
passing through dying and death. To die was synonymous with the 
loss of eternal life. Thus the idea of Christ's return was bound up 
with the idea that thereby one would avoid the fateful necessity of 
death. 

And certainly, we may assume, they took on, even pera xapás, all 
the @Aisers which were inseparably bound up with the preaching of 
the gospel and the acceptance of it because this promise and expec- 
tation seemed to be given them.'8? And now Christ's return had not 


197 Lü 44: “der Apostel und seine Gehülfen scheuen darum bei der Verkündigung 
des Evangeliums selbst Leiden und Trübsale nicht, weil ihre Predigt nicht auf einer 
Fiction, einem Hirngespinst, einer Tráumerei, einem Irrwahn beruht ...” 
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taken place, but the Christians were dying. Could their former con- 
solation which they had received in and for their sufferings be today 
described as “deception” ? Had they been the victims of “fair speakers", 
of those who knew how to “make Christians’ mouths water" with 
their "assurances" for the future? And if the consolation which lay 
in the idea of Christ's return was thus shown to be a deception, were 
not also the sufferings in vain which they undertook for the sake of 
this supposed consolation? Their “wavering in these sufferings’ is 
not for nothing related to their “being deceived” in the question of 
Christ’s “return” (2 Th 2, 2f.).138 Therefore it was first necessary, in 
the face of the fact of the delay in his return, to refute the accusation 
that this doctrine was based on deception. And so we find Paul in 
1 Th occupied in defending the “consolation” of Christ's return with 
good reasons, Le. with arguments designed to remove ayvoeiv, in the 
face of the grief that had already come upon them (1 Th 4, 13). By 
the sort of argument practised here (4, 13-5, 11) they ought to be 
“consoling” themselves by teaching (4, 18; 5, 11):39 And in 2 Th 
Paul picks up the same theme again (2, 1-12), though here in somewhat 
different circumstances. At any rate in both passages in which Paul 
deals at length with the problem of Christ's return we find this 
promise and hope described at the close as “consolation”, and 
significantly even as eternal consolation (2 Th 2, 16), as the subject 
of “consoling” (1 Th 4, 18; 5, 11). 

3) It seems to me that we must understand the wapdrAnoıs in 
1 Th 2, 3 in the same way : here the "speaking of the gospel of God" 
is described comprehensively as consolation 149 (just as it can also be 
described as power), consolation which consists above all 14 in the 


188 “*gaAevßnvaı ... scheint dem oalveodu in 13,3 zu entsprechen, fast möchte man 
sagen, es erklären zu wollen" (Do 164). Cf. also C 728: “Am nächsten liegt es wegen 
der Verbindung mit dpoeiodaı, das eaAevOgvo, dro roð voós (II Th 2, 2) nach Analogie 
von voöv Exw, mentis compos sum, vody droßakeiv zu erklären, also synom. sAav&c0a;". 

139 Correctly translated as ‘‘console, encourage, comfort" (cf. comms. ad loc.). 

140 To my knowledge only Scha 54 has a similar view. 

141 The accusation of “deception” which seems to be levelled here primarily with 
regard to the expectation of Christ's return only forms a logical companion to the series 
of other accusations of mAdvn which the Jews used to level against Jesus’ Messiahship 
as well as his resurrection (as zpwrn and eaxarn mÀávg—Mt 27, 63f.: although here 
mÀávy is to be taken in an active sense). Even from the point of view of this alone but 
also in the light of the ôv #yepey (1 Th 1, 10) and the ei yàp miarevouev dre ... (4, 14), 
the emphasis on the theme of Christ's return in both Thessalonian epistles should 
not cause us to overbook the fundamental connection existing between Jesus' Messiah- 
ship (= fvópevor qyds ex ... 1, 10), his resurrection (ibid.) and his return (ibid.). 
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“expectation of his Son from the heavens” and the associated “sal- 
vation from the wrath to come" (1, 10);4? this consolation shows 
itself to be effective in the steadfast endurance of sufferings and 
springs from no “deception”, but rather can be defended with good 
arguments and therefore has no need of “cunning speech”, let alone 
of “flattery”, that it should require one to “speak to vlease men". 


C) Conclusions 
ý mapdkAnaıs is not here either 


I) the ethical exhortation that follows after preaching and teaching, 

II) the manner of the preaching of the gospel, 

III) a t.t. for a particular kind of gospel preaching, or 

IV) an exhortatory address directed only towards "feelings" and 
the “will” as opposed to the "intellect" and “understanding”. 


Rather the gospel is here more precisely described by a word which 
is suggested by the particular situation in which the gospel has been 
preached. Accordingly, the aapdxAnois is the gospel described as 
consolation—because of the “struggle” in which the preaching of the 
gospel takes place for both preacher and hearer. The point of this 
passage seems to me to be missed if one reads into it statements 
which place the gospel primarily in the realm of the "feelings" because 
of the 7apd«Anots mentioned here and which do not see it also directed 
towards the "intellect" and “understanding”. But if one reads here 
primarily what is actually written, then the appeal in 7 apaxAnoıs, 
as in 1 Th 4, 18; 5, 11 and II2, 16, is directed just as much to the 
“feelings” (that is as consolation and consoling) as to the “understand- 
ing" and the “intellect” : “consolation” can only come by way of the 
“understanding”. The “feeling” of Avreiodaı can only be removed by 
the removal of ayvoeiv. And that is what wapdkAnoıs was meant to 
achieve then and is meant to achieve again in the two Thessalonian 
epistles. 


142 Quite apart from the fact that the whole of ch. 1 is designed to “console” (the 
mention of “election” in 1, 4 also serves this purpose), the idea of "saving" which is 
bound up with Christ's return is above all an indication that wapd«Ancıs here means 
“consolation” and not “admonition” (as one could perhaps interpret rapdkAnaıs following 
a passage like Mt 3, 7b, to cite but one example). 
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§ 4, 2 THESSALONIANS 2! 
Introduction 


Our starting-point is two facts: on the one hand Paul in this 
chapter comes to the "Hauptsache",? to the “eigentlich geschäft- 
liche(n)" 3 of his letter, “nämlich die Thess. über die Erwartung der 
Zukunft Christi zu verstándigen".4 

On the other, this chapter is probably for us today one of the 
hardest to understand in the whole Pauline corpus.5 Yet even in this 
jungle of ideas Paul is apparently carrying out his declared purpose, 
“to save his readers by leading them to more sober ways of thinking”. 
But is that not a contradiction? We think not. Rather this fact 
makes two things clear. Firstly, we are dealing with a letter and not 
a treatise." And secondly, our difficulties in understanding Paul are 
not the same as those of the Thessalonians.* 


1 The Pauline authorship of 2 Th is contested and both the fact of his composition 
of this document and the denial of it alike raise difficult questions which cannot be 
answered here. Yet since we are only concerned with ch. 2, it is worth noting that two 
of the main points of those who criticize its Pauline origin, namely the different eschat- 
ological scheme in II-2, 1-12 compared with 1 Th and the language peculiar to the letter, 
are not adequate evidence that it is not genuine (cf. Kuemmel, W. G., Introduction to 
the New Testament, London, 1966, 188f.). 

2 B.C 183. 

3 Ew 25. 

4 Wet 123. Therefore all that Paul says here is of fundamental importance and can, 
so far as the principle is concerned, be taken as representative. 

5 Cf. Fin 162; G123; Mor 1, 213. A reference to II Pet 3, 16 is completely justified. 

$ Fin 49. 

? That means that Paul presupposes in his readers a certain amount of knowledge 
which he and they shared but we do not. Hence we are also unable to understand fully 
a large part of what Paul writes here. For, whereas mere allusions to Paul's first mis- 
sionary activity were enough for the Thessalonians to “put them in the picture" and 
to make Paul's correction **meaningful" for them, for us on the other hand it is “very 
difficult to fill in the gaps, and to catch his allusions” (Mor 1, 213)— “without which 
indeed he does not expect what is here written to be understood" (Fin 162). Thus it is 
partly correct to say that “the more familiar the subjects with which they deal were 
to their first readers, the more veiled they are from us ..." (Mi 3, xlii). 

8 It is important to bear this in mind when investigating the problem of faith and 
human reason with regard to the content of Paul's preaching. For this means that: 

i) it is difficult for us today to check up whether Paul really fulfilled his own claim 
(i.e. "to lead them to more sober ways of thinking”), and that 

ii) our deficiencies in knowledge and thus in understanding cannot strictly speaking 
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Thus we must reckon it all the more fortunate that, quite apart 
from its contents, this chapter quite clearly describes 


1) the malady affecting the Thessalonians (2, 2),? and 
2) the means that Paul uses to cure this malady (2, 13-15).1 


Since the study of both can help us “to find out what was Paul's 
method in proclaiming the good news ...",: we will here too inves- 
tigate the "intellectual element" in Paul's preaching. Yet in restricting 
ourselves only to the structure of this chapter we have to take it to 
heart “that we do not possess the key to everything that is here said, 
and accordingly to maintain some reserve in our interpretations".1? 


Section 1 : 2, 2 


The Thessalonians are evidently in danger of taking leave of their 
senses. 


A. oadever aadeveodaı 
I) In classical Greek 


The figurative meaning of oadeveıw/oadeveoda, 13 referring to 


be a part of such an investigation. For “if these points were known to us, as they were 
to the Thessalonians, most of the obscurity ... would disappear" (GI 23). 

? In general on this verse, cf. B-D-F 396; 425,4; Rob 582, 895, 964, 1033, 1140, 
1189; M III 137, 158; W 437, 544; Bu 307; 81174; G 179f.; F 202; Mil, 32; Me 105; 
on eis 7ó + the infinitive cf. Rob 1072; Bur 412. 

10 The structure of ch. 2 is this: 
the rayéws oalevßijvaı dmo ro) voós is to be prevented by the orıxere, kpareite Tas 
mapaddgeıs, ds édiddxOyre (so also A-R 129; Bor 381), through the reminder of what 
Paul has said to them time and again (v. 5; on this v. cof. Rob 1139; M 53; M II 467). 

11 Har 56—but not just with regard to its content "concerning Christ the Lord and 
His Parousia" (ibid.), but with regard to Paul's whole preaching and in particular his 
methods. 

12 Mor 1, 213. 

13 gaAevew : 

I) Etymology : Buck 675f.; W-P 1, 709f.; Po 11081; Bo 850; Pr 454; Mey IV 5öf.; 
Ho 303£.; Fr II 673; Ka I 339; cf. also dmo-, ém-, Seaoañevew. 

II) Meaning : cadevew, which is akin in meaning to oelew (cf., e.g., Job 9, 6; Nah 1, 
5; Hab 2, 16; Is 33, 20; I Macc 9, 13), xwetv and its derivatives and also rapdocew (cf. 
A 17,13 ete.), comes from oddos (L 21, 25). “oddos ist die flutende Bewegung des 
Meeres... caAevew heisst an dieser Bewegung, z.B. auf dem Schiffe teilnehmen, ihr 
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“schwankenden, unsichern Zuständen” is often in classical Greek 
“transferred to conditions of mind”,!4 in a general sense, but some- 
times is used specifically of intellectual shocks and confusion :!5 
éAlyou ydp eiow ols (=ġvowpévois kai oaAcvouévois) mapayiyveras 
TÓ dpovetv.ie This condition is caused either ówó ris évrós dyvw- 
pocsvgs 1? or dia oodıondrwv of others. But if the cadevwy (in- 
transitive) qua caàeúwv is no longer near to dpoveiv but has 
rather moved away !° from roy oiketov Aoyiopdv,29 then the con- 
sequences must be correspondingly catastrophic : 

the cadcdwyr (intransitive) 


unterworfen sein ..." (Sch III 143). Both words thus describe “the restless movement 
of the sea with its rise and fall, whether from the standpt. of inconstancy suggesting 
transitoriness or of peril suggesting destruction” (T'DNT VII 65; Bertram here gives 
on pp. 65-70 a thorough description of the words’ meaning, but does not pay more 
attention to 2 Th 2, 2). This means that caAevew has both a literal and a figurative 
meaning, a transitive meaning and an intransitive. 

1) oadevew is used literally of the “Bewegung, sowohl von Pers. als von Sachen” 
(Ps II 2, 1369; so also A-S 400; G-T 567; M-M 568) produced “durch die Wellen des 
Meeres” (Ps II 2, 1369), “durch Wind, Wellen usw." (H 185), but also “beim Erdbeben" 
(Sch III 138). 

Transitive : *schwankend oder wankend machen, erschüttern; Pass. hin- und her- 
bewegt werden, erschüttert werden, hin- und herschwanken, wanken” (Bens 756), “to 
agitate or shake" (G-T 567; M-M 568), i.e. “to render insecure" (A-S 400). 

Intransitive : "in schwankender, unruhiger Bewegung seyn, schwanken” (Ps II 2, 
1369; P II 859), **hin- und herschwanken” (P-K II 449), “to be in motion as waves are" 
(01 473). 

2) acAcóav is used figuratively (in A 2,25; Hb 12, 26f.; cf. also in LXX) of “ähn- 
liche unsichere oder auf und ab wogende Bewegungen" (Sch III 143), and thus generally 
“von schwankenden, unsichern Zuständen” (Ps II 2, 1369), “all violent passions of joy, 
grief, or fear” (01 473). 

Transitive : “to unsettle or drive away" (A-S 401) etc. 

Intransitive : “unruhig, unglücklich sein ... in unruhiger Gemüthsstimmung sein, sich 
fürchten" (P II 859) etc. 

14 01473. 

15 Thus it is in no way “foreign to prof. auth”. (G-T 567). 

16 Plu Mor 68F; rò ¢poveiy mapayiyverai Tw. = the understanding is near to some- 
body, is somebody at hand. 

?? Plu Mor 780B — ignorance. 

18 Epiet Arr III 26, 16. 

19 The oaleveodaı that is akin to xweiv (cf. n. 13) is always movement away from 
something (rd Epict Arr III 26, 16) and correspondingly towards something else (e.g. 
mpos 76... Plu Mor 651B; 714D; eto.). 

20 Plu Mor 454A = his own reasoning power. 
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— THY yropny éemodadrf move? kal dkarácraroy 21 

— causes... ro Beßaıov Kat vevopicpevov emadadns yiveodaı 22 

— BeBaiov TO mapdray otdepias yvauns éraipos wy 23 

— oadeveı every Sd€av.24 
And since un mapeokevaouevov Exn Tov oiketov Aoyıouov *% he cannot 
even mpocddyeobas Adyov dAMóTpiov,?* which would be his sole resource 
in a condition of such intellectual confusion. Hence it comes about 
that the oadevwr (intransitive) is not only always xAovovpevos,?? but 
often thus meets his destruction 28 or downfall,2® even if this is often 
concealed by his being fucapevos.*° Such can only be saved if they 
ppev@v érewákraow déovrat kai Aoyiopav mielövrwv eEwhev adrovs . 


pvowpevous Kat caAcupévovs 31 
II) Application to 2, 2 


Correspondingly, the oadevöuevo: 32 of Thessalonica were no longer 
near to $poveiv, but had moved away from it. They were therefore 
also the sort of people who dpovav éwevodxrwv Séovrar kal Aoyıouav 
which melövrw ... aùroús (= which press or weigh them down); 
for they 


(1) through their gadevdnjvaı dmó Tod voós wanted to precipitate 
the heavenly ascent first promised for the future (I 4, 17): ápray$va: 
ev vedéAaw eis dmdvrnow TOD Kupiov eis dépa; thus they 

(2) had hurried ® away from the clarity of the voös into the 


21 Plu Mor 714E. 

22 Plu Mor 756B; cf. here the contrast in Phld Rh I 260, 10ff., BeBaiws dà’ où cadevo- 
pévas. 

23 Ph Leg all III, 53. 

24 Plu Mor 1123F. 

25 Plu Mor 454A. 

28 Ibid. = to admit the reasoning of another. 

27 Ph Leg all III, 53. 

28 E.g. mepırpenecdaı = to be capsized, collapse (Plu Mor 780B). 

29 ghd drcoBat (e.g. Plu Mor 337C), émodaMjs. 

39 Plu Mor 68F. 

31 Ibid. 

32 — “mentally agitated or disturbed” (Ea 255), "shaken mentally” (Pa 555). 

33 I) Along with the majority of comms we take this adverb as “refer(ring) to manner 
rather than time, ‘soon and with small reason’ (Alford). It implies certainly a mental 
disturbance, quickly, easily, and unthinkingly brought about ...” (Ea 255f.). 

II) Cf. the close relationship to Gal 1, 6; 3, 1. 
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clouds, where they supposed that they were already cv xupiw and 
free of the tears of QAójus (Rev 21, 4). 


And apparently it was so important to fetch these Christians back 
from their flight to heaven because it was realized that àv é$'évós 
raparrnraı kai caÀeUmra, TO Beßaıov ... EmiodaAns yiveraı máca Kal 
ÜmomTos.4 This can apparently only be avoided by helping the 
Thessalonian Christians—and this would then be the purpose of this 
chapter—to mapeokevaouevov éyew Tov oigetov Aoyıcuöv, in order, on 
the one hand, (positively) to 7pooóéyeo0a: Aóyov adAdrpiov 35 and, 
on the other, (negatively) to be on their guard iva un rıs úuâs 
é£oma joy Kara undeva rpórov (2 Th 2, 3). The essence of this chapter 
would then be the warning, ueAeráre un (dmo)oadeveodaı (Sid cod ... ; 
bao Tis évrós ...) amò Tob vods 3° = You ought to practise to avoid 
being shaken away from the vods. 


B) voös 37 
I) The problem 


The word voös has a whole wealth of possible meanings 38 but 


34 Plu Mor 756B. 

35 I.e. Paul's Aóyos : cf. I 1, 6; IL 3, 14; 2, 15, etc. 

36 Epict Arr III 26, 16 : ueAerás un àmocaAcóca0a. Sia cogiopdtwy ano Tivov; (here : 
amo yrds). 

3? The New Testament never uses the regular 2nd decl. form but the secondary 
hellenistic 3rd decl. one (cf. S I 241, 249, 252, 310 ete.; B-D-F 52; Ra 56; Rob 261; 
M148; M I1 9f.; 121, 127, 142; Ma I 2, 13; II 1, 124; W 59; Bu 12; Thu 63 for the 
modern Greek forms which also include xdvw 76 vod pou “lose my reason" (343); cf. 
also He 49; 'Th 160). 

II) On the etymology, cf. Fr II 322f.; Bo 672; Ho 219; Buck 1197ff.; Cu 135; Va 197. 

IIT) On linguistie questions, cf. also G-T 429; M-M 431; P-K II 14] and the examples 
cited here; also Suppl. 1, 2. Lief. 1969, 189; Schmidt, J. H. H., Handbuch der lat. und 
griech. Synonymik, 1889, 637f.; Sch I 283; Z 378. 

IV) Literature on the meaning of voös : 

Sch IH voös 621-55 

TDNT IV Art. vodw Behm (948-59) 

ThBI Art. Vernunft (voós) Harder (1288-94). 

38 "Seit Kant versteht man unter Vernunft (lat. ratio) das zusammenfassende 
Erkenntnisvermógen des Menschen, das die Einzelerkenntnisse des Denkens, Wissens 
und Verstehens zu einer Einheit verbindet" (TABI 1288). How is this view related to 
the history of the meaning of voös ? 

I) The original meaning of voös has its Sitz im Leben in “popular usage" (TDNT 954), 
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which meaning does it actually have when used in the New Testament 
and in particular in 2 Th 2, 2? 

(1) It can be formulated in quite general terms: voös “denotes 
the faculty of physical and intellectual perception, then also the 
power to arrive at moral judgments”,3® it is “the ruling faculty, 
mind, understanding, reason”, “the intelligent or intellectual prin- 
ciple, the mind". 4 

(2) But if one, for whatever reasons, posits too rigid a distinction 


in the “Sprache des Lebens", and thus the “lebendigen Sprache ... des Volkes" (Sch III 
622f.); as regards its Sitz im Menschen it “gehört als Denkvermógen neben Gefühl und 
Willen zu den inneren Kräften des Menschen” (TABI 1289). Here voös means “Sinn ..., 
der an sich selbst erfahrend die Gegenstände erkennt! (Sch III 627) and is “das geistige 
Wahrnehmen” (P II 262), the '" (inner) sense directed on an object" (TDNT 952; TBI 
1288; Ps II 1, 361), and thus “das innere oder geistige Wahrnehmungsvermógen" (Ps 
ibid.); hence we can say that “Erkenntnis” is the “eigentliches Wesen des vots". Thus 
voös means quite “allgemein die Sinnesart" (Sch III 627) and does not (like, e.g., Seavora, 
oúveois and yvayn) belong “in den engeren intellektuellen Bereich des diskursiven Ver- 
stehens” (TABl 1288; Sch III 627), but is basically a wider term in keeping “seinem 
Umfange nach... dem deutschen Sinn (entsprechender)" (PsIII, 361), which can 
“alle Instrumente des sinnlichen und geistigen Wahrnehmens umfassen" (TABI 1288); 
in other words (as TDNT 951 says) it embraces “ ‘sensation’, ‘power of spiritual per- 
ception’, ‘capacity for intellectual apprehension’... also ‘mode of thought’, ‘moral 
nature'", or (according to TABI 1289) “Sinn, dann Gesinnung, Verstand, Einsicht, 
Vernunft und Geist ... ist aber auch die sittliche Haltung und Gesinnung, die durch den 
nachdenkenden Verstand bestimmt wird ... bedeutet ferner Entschluss und Absicht ...”; 
similarly also P II 263. Therefore voös can refer to “je nachdem den Sinn, Verstand, 
Gedanken oder die Vernunft” (TABI 1288). 

II) Inasmuch as voós was “theoretisch ausgebildet" (7’RBl 1289) “in der griech. 
Philosophie und Religion" (ibid.) and thus “in der philosophischen Sprache", whose 
main requirement “scharfe Sonderung und Trennung der Begriffe ist" (Sch III 622), 
i.e. “sich zum Begriffe des denkenden Geistes emporgeschwungen (hat)" (Sch III 634), 
it had necessarily thereby “weit entfernt” (Sch III 622) itself from everyday language. 
“The transition of the word from popular usage to the vocabulary of philosophy gives 
it greater pregnancy and in so doing restricts its meaning. It comes to denote the organ 
of knowledge, and from the more general sense of ‘mind’ it becomes equivalent to ‘reason’ 
or ‘spirit’ ” (TDNT 954). The result of that was that on the one hand “das Moment 
des Gefüles" (Sch III 622), “the practical relation (of feeling, willing and acting) to an 
object" (TDNT 954) “ganz in den Hintergrund" (Sch III 622) or simply “retreats” 
(TDNT 954), while, on the other hand, “the theoretical relation (of thinking and per- 
ceiving) comes to the fore" (T.DNT 952). As a part of man, voös is then “der Verstand, 
der die Gegenstände richtig abwágt, sie in ihrem waren Wesen erkennt ...” (Sch III 634), 
“bedeutet dann als Vernunft und Geist das Organ des Denkens, das Welt und Dasein 
erfasst” (TABI 1289). 

39 A-G 546. 

40 A-S 305. 

41 R 484. 
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between the “popular” and “philosophical” meanings of voös in the 
New Testament and especially in 2 Th 2, 2, then distortions are 
produced, so it seems : 


i) Not as part of any fixed terminology : 

Should one understand voós here exclusively as part of “everyday 
speech" and “as in the popular usage of the Greeks... (with) no 
precise meaning", while “there is no connection with the philosophical... 
use" ? 42 And should one correspondingly understand voós in the New 
Testament along the lines of an “Empfindungsvermögen”,# i.e. of 
“mind, attitude, way of thinking as the sum total of the whole mental 
and moral state of being" 44 and therefore less as ““Denkkraft’’,*® i.e. 
as “understanding, thinking" ? 46 


ii) As part of a fixed terminology : 

On the other hand, many take voös in the New Testament and 
particularly in our passage as having a special, indeed “Christian” 
character. 

a) Belonging to the realm of morality 

vos is taken as the “organ of moral thinking and knowing, the 
intellectual organ of moral sentiment ...", "organ of moral thought, 
knowledge and judgment, in fact as moral consciousness", in contrast 
to the (philosophical, non-New Testament) sense of the "ability to 
think and to reflect".*' The latter is belittled since ''the reasoning 
faculty esp. on its moral side, (is) the highest part of man's own 
nature, through which he is most open to Divine influences.” 48 

b) Belonging to the realm of will 

Or it is said, with regard to the Greek and Hellenistic ideas that 
Paul took over with the word voös, that ‘so sehr er einerseits" had 
also taken over “Kategorien und Fragestellungen aus dem Hellenis- 
mus", yet he had in no way “die griech. Losungsversuche über- 
nommen".4? This is combined with the assertion that this group of 


42 TDNT IV 958. 

43 Ps II 1, 362. 

44 A-G 546. 

45 Ps op. cit. 

46 A-G op. cit. 

47? C 436. 

48 Mi 3, 96; cf. also Ol 474 : “the higher powers of the soul in man". 
49 TABI 1292. 
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words took on their own special character in the New Testament 
(“eine bestimmt entwickelte Vorstellung’’(5°) because they were 
“stärker in voluntaristischem Sinn profiliert” and no longer moralistic ; 
thus “das Verstehen (wird) selbst zu einer Gesinnung, einem Gesinnt- 
sein und damit zu einer Glaubenshaltung’’.5 

The consequences for our passage of such a “Christian” under- 
standing of voös must then be that, as often happens, one here takes 52 
vods, contrary to its usual meaning, to mean yvoun, “settled faith", 
“your settled convictions”,54 “your hitherto settled persuasion of 
your minds",5 “your earlier and more correct view", “mental 
views of the Thessalonians".57 


II) An attempted solution 


But can that be said of 2 Th 2, 2 where the word voös is used as 
little problematically (it is rather meant to be obvious) as it is meant 
to be a moralistic or voluntaristic concept meaning a “way of think- 
ing"? Rather it is used in the context of "accepting the love of the 
truth". Here it is a case not of a voös that is either a moralistic or 
voluntaristic concept being in danger of losing its moralistic or 
voluntaristie character, but rather of the Thessalonians being in danger 
of just losing their senses. Here the Thessalonians find themselves in 
a situation which, slightly altering Schmidt’s5® words, we may 
describe thus: “... es gibt keinen Hottentotten, der nicht eben so 
gut wüsste als wir, dass die überspannte Parusieerwartung den Ver- 
stand allmálig verdunkeln muss ..." 

Thus, subject to the findings of a thorough investigation,5® voös 
presumably means here 


50 Cf. C 727. 

51 TRBL ibid. 

52 Do (264) rightly objects to this : “Aber es handelt sich hier ... nicht um Unsicher- 
werden in der Glaubensüberzeugung" (so also A-R 110; B-C 194; Bis 2, 22; Bor 360; 
Fra 245; Wet 130). It is simply a variation of this when one understands the voös not 
as the Thessalonians’ state of faith, but Paul's: voös = the meaning of Paul's earlier 
Statements (cf. here Ea 256; B-C 194; Lü 193; Bor 360). 

53 Ca 323; cf. also Eg 85 (sound doctrine); B-C 194; Ol 474. 

54 Ad 234; H-V 243. 

55 Blo 488. 

56 Cf. here Ea 256. 

57 Ad 234. 

58 Sch III 623. 

59 Only a more thorough investigation could establish what aspect of the wide range 
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(1) in general the “state of sensibleness, composure” © and “Ver- 
nünftigkeit",9! and that “in contrast to the disturbance of soul”,#2 
and thus that which is “über den Gemütsbewegungen $3 stehend(en)” «4 
and therefore the “Verstand” & which is marked by “Klarheit”, 
*Besonnenheit",5" “Nüchternheit”’ $$ and “Ruhe” 6* and also by 
“Prüfung” 7 and “Kritik”,”! in short by “Gesundheit”’,”®? and which 
is appropriately accompanied by an “überlegender” 73 “Denkweise” 74 
and “Urteilskraft” ;”5 it is the “frame or state of mind", “their 
ordinary, sober, and normal state of mind”,?? "right mind",** such 
as expresses "sober ways of thinking","*? and thinks “as you ought 
to think” ;*? in short, it is the “mental aspect of man". 

(2) But in particular, in view of the idea of caAevÜOfjvat, it means 


of meaning of voös is meant in our passage. Even the TDNT art. "deals only with the 
linguistic and historical presuppositions for an understanding of the word voös” (952); 
a further exposition of the New Testament’s theological understanding of this word 
(which apart from L 24, 45; Apk 13, 18; 17, 9 only occurs in Paul, and here 21 times) 
is promised in the article on buy; (not yet published) (952). 

Such an investigation would, among other things, have to examine the relation of 
voös and avedpa both in 15, 19-21 (vots-Soxpdlew ; mveóua ; mpoßnreia) and in 1 C (e.g. 
14, 14f..19), as well as the possible parallels in R 7, 23.25; 14, 5 (dpovety—vois : compare 
our discovery that $poveiy is the opposite of carevecGar) ; cf. already Li 109, 152; Fin 164; 
Mor 1, 215). 

60 A.G 546. 

61 Do 264; A-R 109f. 

62 A.G 546. 

$3 Consequently, to understand voids as 'Gemüthsverfassung" (Bis 2, 22; Lü 193; 
Wet 130) and translate it as “Ruhe des Gemüths" (Bis 2, 15) is not very appropriate. 

64 Scha 145. 

65 Wo 137; Schla 2, 42. 

66 Bor 360. 

67 Wo 137; Bor 360; Zoe 35; A-R 110; Lü 193; Bis 2, 22. 

$8 Wo 137; Bor 360; Lü 193. 

69 Do 264. 

70 A-R 110. 

71 Do 264. 

*2 Zoe 35. 

73 Scha 145; Do 264; A-R 110. 

74 Zoe 35. 

75 Wo 137; Bor 360; Do 264. 

76 Li 152. 

7? El 106; Ad 234; Fra 245; Ea 256; Hen 33; Pl 2, 41. 

*8 Ea 256. 

79 Fin 49. 

80 Den 306. 

81 Mor 2, 124. 
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here “the intellectual element in vods’’,82 “the mind considered as the 
reason",53 but this considered not so much as just an “organ” 84 or 
"mechanism of thought’’,® but rather as a “state of reasonableness” ,86 
i.e. a “reasoning faculty",*" “man’s ability to reason",*? in short, “the 
power of considering and judging soberly, calmly and impartially” ;s® 
but it is not just judgment, opinion or sentiment themselves. These 
are primarily the product of this "reasoning faculty" .9o 

In contrast to the description of the Thessalonians as those “who 
have let their imagination rather than their reason dictate tbeir 
understanding of the Parousia",?: the voös referred to here must 
therefore be understood ®2 as “the regulative intellectual faculty".*3 


C) carevOjqvat ard Tod voós 


But if we have here in the background the “Bild(e) des wogenden, 
in Aufregung gebrachten Meeres" and if, accordingly, the Thessa- 
lonians are comparable to a ''Wasserspiegel, der nicht erst durch 
langer anhaltenden Sturm, sondern ‘schnell’ in Unruhe... versetzt 
wird’’,94 then we can describe their malady thus: 


I) the “Schiff der thessalonischen Christen” should really lie 
ém'áykipas Tob voós.9* That is, they should remain near to $povetv,** 


82 Li 109. 

83 Mor 2, 124. 

84 Fra 245. 

85 Mor 2, 124. 

86 Fra 245, 

87 Mor 1, 215; Mo 99. 

88 Mo 99. 

89 G-T 429; cf. also Mo 99. 

90 Cf. here Li 152. 

91 Mor 1, 214; cf. also Li 109; similarly H-V 243 : “Believers are not to be controlled 
by the motions ... but by the mind". 

92 We could not incorporate the secondary literature here. Yet, in addition to the 
works mentioned in TDNT and TABI, cf. the following: Büchsel, F., Der Geist Gottes 
im Neuen Testament, 1926, 415; Conzelmann, G., Grundriss der Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, 1968, 202; Jewett, R., Paul's Anthropological Terms, Leiden, 1971, 358-90 
(1/2 Th 367-73); Kümmel, W.G., Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Gottingen, 
1969, 156-9. 

93 Fin 164; followed by Mor 1, 215. 

94 Scha 1465. 

95 Cf. Plu Mor 493D. 

96 Cf. Plu Mor 68F. 
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hold on to their “presence of mind" ?? and so “keep their heads".*s 
For only thus could they continue to use their reasoning powers 
which must “das Steuer behalten, auf dass die Richtung nicht verloren 
wird".?? 


II) But now the "Schiff" has been tossed about and thus has been 
*""weggerissen" 100 gird 191 ris dyküpas roð voós and consequently has 
been 102 “abgetrieben”.1°? In other words, they have now moved 
away from ópovetv, they are “out of their mind" 1°4 and have thus 
"lost their heads”.105 They are “driven off their intellectual moor- 
ings" 199 and “shaken from their reason" 10? 


9? R 484. 

98 Rob IV 47. 

99 Scha 145. 

100 Schla 2, 42. 

101 T) dd the “Praposition des Scheidens und Ablassens" (W 331) with its “notion 
of separation" (M II 297), serves here too “to designate separation, alienation” (B-D-F 
211), of “Abstand” (S II 444), and consequently has the meaning “ab, von, weg... 
“fern von sein’ ” (S IT 444f.), “ ‘of’ or ‘away from’ " (Rob 575; M II 297). Cf. also B-T 
506; K-G I 456ff.; K-B 71.4; M III 258f. 

II) Bu 277 comments: “Die Grundbedeutung derselben (= dad), nehmlich das 
Ausgehn von dem Aussern eines Gegenstandes her, ist natürlich auch im NT die vor- 
herrschende. Indem jedoch ... wir... diejenigen einzelnen Fälle, wo die Präp. zwar in 
besonders eigenthümlicher oder prägnanter, aber auf den Grundbegriff derselben 
zurückführenden Bedeutung gebraucht wird, der Hermeneutik überlassen ...”; in a 
note he cites as an example of such an “eigenthümlich” use 2 Th 2, 2. 

III) See also other such pregnant dzó-construetions : 2 Th 1, 9; R 6, 7; 7, 2.6; 9,3; 
Gal 5, 4; II C 11, 3; Col 2, 20; A 8, 22; Hebr 10, 22; II Tim 2, 26 etc. 

IV) It is therefore incorrect to translate it “moved, shaken in mind" as A.V., Bar 81, 
Har 56, Eg 120, Mo 99. 

V) Even if caAeUco0o, ard does not occur often (yet cf. dmocaAeéeata, ... dad Epict 
Arr III 26, 16; Plu Mor 493D; OGIS 515, 47-3rd century A.D.), yet this construction 
can best be explained by contrasting it with cadevew èni rwós ... “sich worauf verlassen 
oder stützen, wie ein Schiff auf seine Anker”. 

102 A-R 110; Lü 193 : they were "abgebracht von ..." (so also Bis 2, 22). 

103 “Durch den Zusatz dao roô vods verbindet sich das Bild der Unsicherheit mit 
dem Bilde der Entfernung vom rechten Standpunkt" (Bor 360; so also A-G 546: “be 
shaken, and thereby lose your ealmness of mind"; also A-R 110; Zoe 36; Schm 37). 

104 Ea 256; “out of their wits” (Mas 136). 

105 Hen 168; Gra 97. 

106 Wh 97; so also Blo 488; Fra 245; Li 109; Mi 3, 96; Mor 1, 215; 2, 124; Ne 157. 

107 Mas 126; Mi 3, 96. 
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III) Thus they are "verschlagen" 198 and “abgelenkt” 10° from the 
“gesunden Sinne" which is so important if one is to live in “Hoff- 
nung” 1° and they have “turned aside from using their faculty of 
reasoning" ;3! consequently they wallow around in restless billows of 
enthusiasm and “heisse Leidenschaft" 112 without a cuBepynrny 113 to 
take the “Steuer” in his hand and to show them Geíkvvot rjv edbelav 
(sc. 08óy).114 


IV) Thus far outside and removed from $povetv, “the voós loses its 
power”,115 even “versagt” He completely and thus “gelangt (so) 
nicht (mehr) zu seiner Funktion".13:? Therefore a “mental ... weak- 
ness" 118 must come over the Thessalonians as a result of which they 
lose their “whole mental balance".:* Then they reach the point 
where the “condition of the dvora commences’’.120 

Consequently, since “ihr Nachdenken unterdrueckt wird’, they 
“nicht mehr der Wahrheit untertan bleiben’’.12: And, in concrete 
terms, that means there is a danger that 


(1) because of the “alarms, distress, horror" 122 caused by their 
caÀevÜTjva, amo Tod vods they will no longer be ready “to listen any 
longer to calm and reasonable words” 123 and will therefore 

(2) be the victims of "deception". 


108 B.C 194. 

109 Zoe 35. 

110 Schla 2, 42. 

111 Mo 99. 

112 Schla 2, 42. 

113 Cf. Plu Mor 454A. 

114 Ibid. 

115 01 474; and, correspondingly, they lose their “Besinnung” (Bu 277; vH 308), 
their “sobriety” (Eg 121), “Kommen um die Vernunft" (Wo 137), and are thus “um 
ihr nüchternes Urteil gebracht" (Lue 24). 

116 Wo 137. 

n" Lü 193. 

118 Mor 1, 214. 

11? Mor 1, 215 and 2, 124; Pl 2, 41. 

320 Ol op. cit. 

121 Schla 2, 42. 

122 Apoeiodaı (cf. Ke 126), which is also used in Mt 24, 6 and Mk 13, 7 in the context 
of the parousia and which in our passage expresses the durative effect (pres.) of the 
sudden (raxews and aor.) caAevÜjva: which signifies above all movement (cf. Mor 1, 
215, n. 4), is a "neues, die Rede steigerndes Moment" (Lü 193 and most comms). 

123 Eg 12]. 
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Section 2 : 2, 13-15 


Paul wants the Thessalonians to meet this danger by holding fast 
to the traditions which they have been taught. 


A) The connection with I 1, 4f. 


I Onlyin Il, 4 and II 2, 13 do we find the Thessalonian Christians 
addressed as ddeAdot Nyarnuevoı bd Tod leot (kupiov)—moreover, on 
both occasions this is very closely connected with their “election”. 


II) Only in these two passages does Paul also speak of this election 
of the Thessalonians (Il, 4: éxAoy} dudv; IL 2, 13f.: aipeiodaı, 
xaetv) in the closest possible connection to “our gospel" (rò edayyéAvov 
Tj. Ov is only used in 1/2 Th in these two passages) : 


i) 1, 4f. : “we know ... that he has chosen you; for our gospel ...” 
i) 2, 13f. : “To this he called you through our gospel ...”. 


If in the one instance the call is seen as having taken place through 
“our gospel", then in the other, the first passage, the fact of their 
call and election can be inferred from the manner of the coming of 
“our gospel". 


III) In both passages “our gospel" is very closely connected with 
the Aóyos : 


i) 1,5: “for our gospel came ... not only ev Aöyw, but also ..." 

i) 2, 14f.: “... through our gospel... So then, brethren, stand 
firm and hold to the traditions which you were taught ..., either 
dıa Aóyov or by letter”. 


In Il, 5 the Adyos recedes somewhat into the background in 
comparison with the other testimonies of the gospel. In II 2, 14f. its 
importance is clearly emphasized and the other testimonies of the 
gospel are not even mentioned. How can we explain this fact? We 
ascertained that the playing down of the Aóyos in I 1, 5 was deliberate 
and was meant to emphasize the criteria by which one could recognize 
the Thessalonians’ election. A corollary of this was that Paul chiefly 
spoke of the other, “word-less” testimonies of the gospel. In II 2, 
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13-15, on the other hand, the nature of the gospel as word is in the 
foreground because Paul is no longer giving the criteria by which we 
may know the Thessalonians' election. He speaks rather of the con- 
sequences (dpa ody v. 15) which follow for the Thessalonians from 
such an election. In short, the Adyos is played down in I 1, 5 because 
here their election is mentioned to console them. It is emphasized in 
II 2, 18-18 because their election is here referred to in order to exhort 
them. If the Adyos is emphasized more here than in I1, 5 then this 
gives us reason to hope that we can here obtain information concerning 
something about which we could diseover nothing precise in our 
investigation of I 1, 5, namely the function and the significance of the 
Aóyos in the whole event of the "coming of the gospel". 


B. The relation of Aóyos[018áo«ew to the “coming of the gospel" 
I) The concepts 
(1) Aóyos 

i) Aóyos and émoroAy} belong together. 


a) Adyos refers to the apostle's former preaching activity in Thessa- 
lonica, émiaroAy to "letters" in general, but above all here to 1 Th. 
Accordingly, the former oral Aóyos is continued in the émoroA}; both 
merge with one another so that he can simply speak of his Adyos did 
Tis emioroAns (3, 14).124 For “Wort und Brief bezeichnen nur zweierlei 
Form für den gleichen Inhalt”.125 But that means that the meaning, 
purpose and character of the present letter is basically no different 
from Paul's former Aóyos-activity : “Als solcher ist er Wort Gottes" 126 

b) Aóyos therefore describes 


124 The expression Aóyos Jv dıa ris émorodjs belongs to the final section of the 
letter beginning in v. 13 and refers to 2 Th (i. The art. zs is equivalent to a demonstrative 
pronoun : cf. I 5, 27; also R 16, 22; Col 4, 16. ii. The article does not need to be repeated 
after juàv since only one idea is involved; cf. M III 187; B-D-F 269, 2; Ra 117; Bu 80; 
W 128. Good survey and discussion of the different interpretations in Lü 238f.); it 
refers to the whole of 2 Th (so A-R 138; B-C 257; Bor 397; Fin 167; Mor 1, 148; others 
however think the Aóyos is only v. 12—Lii 239—or find it “especially” in this verse— 
Fra 308f.) and this includes both ‘‘dogmatics” and '*ethics". 

125 A-R 129. 

126 Schue 7. 
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aa) the original preaching (I 1, 5f.; II 2, 15) 
bb) Timothy's visit (I 3, 1-5) 

cc) 1 TTh(II2, 15) 

dd) 2 Th (II 3, 14) 


But what does Aóyos mean here? 


i) When it is said in our passages that the Thessalonians have 
been taught the traditions either through the Aóyos or through the 
émoroAy then that means that the Adyos is nothing but the teaching 
of the traditions.12? This is its basic function and significance in the 
context of the "coming of the gospel". But that already shows that 
the "intellectual element" in Christian preaching cannot be handled 
separately from the relation which the “teaching of the traditions" 
and the “coming of the gospel" have to one another. 


(2) &i8dokev 125 


i) Its basic meaning 12° is "lehren, klar und vollstándig ausein- 
andersetzen, darstellen, zeigen, beweisen, darthun, unterweisen’’.15° 
“Die Verdrägung von da—durch die Formen von diddcxw bedeutet 
den Ersatz der einfachen Vorstellung des Lernens und Kónnens durch 
die der mühseligen Schulung”.131 Thus d:5dcxw, which describes “das 
stiickweise, stufenweise Vorriicken des Unterrichts mit seinen immer 
neuen Versuchen und Anláufen" 19? can be paraphrased as follows: 


127 mapoóóoes is here to be understood, with most comms, as "teaching and conduct” 
and not just, as, e.g., in 3, 6, as rules of conduct. 

128 T) Etymology : Ben II 346; Bo 185; Buck 1223f. (ef. also 1721-3); Ch 278; Fr I 
387; Ho 58; Ka I 173; Mey ITI 205f.; Po202; Pr115; Va 117; W-PI 784.793; of. 
also a full treatment of etymology and the history of its various forms in A. Debrunner, 
&iáexw in: Mélanges E. Boisaeq, Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales ... 
Annuaire, Brussels, Université, vol. 5, 1937, 251-66 (with bibliography). 

II) Cf. also H. Güntert, Indogermanische Ablauiprobleme, Strassburg, 1916, 45; 
P. Kretschmer, Literaturbericht für das Jahr 1910, in : Glotta 4, 349; S I 307; Bjoerck, G., 
* Hy BiBáokcov. Die periphrastischen Konstruktionen im Griechischen, 1940. 

129 On diddoxw in general cf. B-T 342; H 169; K-B I2, 400; Ma I 3, 151; II 3, 45 
(8:8ax847rw = der Nachweis soll erbracht werden); M II 383; Pal 149; S I 707, n. 1, 710. 

130 Ps I 1, 676; PI 615; So 377; P-K I 371; vanH 211. 

131 Debrunner, loc. cit., 265. 

182 Debrunner, loc. cit., 264. 
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“ich suche jemanden durch immer wieder in einzelnen Absätzen 
wiederholte Belehrung eine Kenntnis beizubringen".13$ 


ii) So too in our passage. Since the diSdcxwv has to have “die 
Gabe des Unterrichts in ... verstandesmassiger Lehrentwicklung’’,194 
dvddoxew therefore “in Gespräch und Unterweisung verläuft” 13$ and 
thus is "directed particularly to the understanding’’,13° the “Mühsal 
des Lehrens" 137 is here the “auf die Sache eingehende, beleuchtende 
und begründende, auf Bewirkung des Verständnisses berechnete Lehr- 
tütigkeit".139 mapaddoeıs ds 13° éSiSdyOnre therefore means “d. Über- 
lieferungen, über die ihr belehrt worden seid" 14° and “die ihr gelernt 
habet",141 in the form of “discourse with others in order to instruct 
them".14? 


ii) But that has three consequences : 


a) The "auf Bewirkung des Verstündnisses berechnete” 8idokew 
tas mapaddcets is matched on the Thessalonians’ part in Il, 6 by 
their SeEdpevor tov Aóyov 143 which is characterized by “verstehende 
Aneignung”. But if in II 2, 15 é816dy0mre ... Sià Aóyov refers to their 
“Gelehrtwerden von Uberlieferungen” and if this is echoed by their 


133 Debrunner, loc. cit., 262, following a definition by W. Porzig in: IF 45, 1927, 159. 

134 H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch Exegetisches Handbuch über den Brief des Paulus an 
die Römer, Göttingen, in KEK IV, 6th ed. revised by B. Weiss, 1881, 570f. 

135 J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium des Matthäus, in: NTD 2, 1956, 36. 

136 J. Murray, The Epistle to the Romans, vol. II, 1965, 125. 

137 Debrunner, loc. cit., 264. 

138 C 300; A-S 113f. 

189 Auödorew in the passive retains the accusative of the thing taught: “Man muss 
Sich den Begriff des Verbs mit dem des Akkusativs zu einer Einheit verschmolzen 
denken" (K-G II 1, 326); cf. B-D-F 159, 1; B-T 436,438; Bu 163; M III 247; Rob 
485f.; W 204. 

140 Cf. also Bens 186; E 102f.; M-M 159; R 179; Sch 1608; Z 132; cf. also West- 
cott, B. F., The Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1920, 402. 

141 Bis 2, 41. 

142 G.T 144. 

143 T) It is the characteristic of intelligent acceptance which distinguishes 8éyeofa: 
from mapaAapfávew (cf. 1 Th 2, 13). 

II) The correspondence of edisaxdnre and 8efdpevo, is, interestingly enough, also 
attested in A. In 17, 11, which is closely related to the Thessalonian pericope, it is said 
of the hearers’ reaction that ¢$déavro ròv Aóyov. But this implies the xoU'juépav 
dvakpívovres, which in turn corresponds to Paul's form of “teaching”, 8iAéyeota« (cf. 
Discuss. $ 1, Section 1). 
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SeEdpevor tov Aóyov in Il, 6, then there is nothing to prevent our 
taking the v Aóy« in Il, 5 as also meaning “through the teaching 
of traditions". Accordingly, the gospel would “nicht nur durch die 
Belehrung über die Überlieferungen zu ihnen gekommen, sondern 
eben auch ..." 

b) We can find “traditions” not only in Paul's former Adyos but 
also in 1/2 Th. But neither the former Aóyos nor the present érioroAat 
are simply the sum of many different "traditions". Rather the 
traditions in the Aóyos and in 1/2 Th have been handed down to us 
and to the Thessalonians only as “processed” by continually being 
taught. For in the Adyos and the émoroAai the Thessalonians are not 
so much taught the traditions as taught about them. One could never 
grasp the “pure” traditions, but only traditions in the form of being 
taught. They have thus already passed through the stage of being 
comprehended and assimilated. They are only preserved in a form 
that is suitable for assimilation.144 It squares with this that in 2, 2 
the voös is the place where these "traditions" have been anchored 
and should be anchored again. 

c) When it is said: “Its use (= vapaóóces) by the Apostle of 
Christian doctrine is at once a denial that what he preached originated 
with himself, and a claim for its divine authority”,1% then we must 
ask whether this statement is correct when applied to our passage. 
For the question has been ignored whether Paul was here really 
concerned with this "denial" and this "claim" and not rather with 
dSdoxew. For he mentions that here too. Paul's declared intention 
in v. 2 of restoring the Thessalonian Christians to their voós would 
point to that. But then “divine authority" must be understood—and 
that against the background of Paul's efforts then to make the 
traditions intelligible, against the background of his disappointment 
at the Christians' refusal to understand (v. 5) and against the back- 
ground of his renewed attempt to anchor the gospel in their voós. 
Then we have to say that such a teaching of traditions largely “origi- 


144 Although Fra (285) speaks on the one hand of the source “‘of these words, deliv- 
erances, teaching, commands, ete.”, being “for Paul the indwelling Christ", yet on the 
other he sees that "stil they are historically mediated by the OT, sayings of Jesus, 
and the traditions of primitive Christianity". It seems to me that we must go a step 
further and in the light of the voös in v. 2 and the SSdoxew in v. 15 say that these 
“traditions” are not only “historically mediated", but also “mentally mediated". These 
traditions have not only found their way down through history but must be taught in 
order to **come" to men. 

145 H.V 275. 
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nated with himself". H-V refer to the words “through revelation 
of Jesus Christ" in Gall, 12 to support their contentions that we 
can but say that Paul there speaks of something that is 
aa) mot taught, but bb) given through revelation. But that is not what 
he is talking about here; rather he says “you have been taught". And 
in that case the question of “divine authority” within Paul’s preaching 
is no longer so “unambiguous” a matter. The introduction of a different 
context here as well as in I 1, 5 results in the preaching of Paul being 
understood by those commentators in such a way as to suggest that 
ultimately the Adyos and the di8doxew is of no importance to Paul. 
But the whole context here indicates that Paul does not base his call 
to the Thessalonians to hold fast the traditions on the fact that they 
had “divine authority”, but on the fact that he has then and again 
now tried to make them intelligible.146 

If we recognize that tradition in general must always be “packaged” 
in an intelligible form then it follows that the true significance of 
human reason in preaching can only be seen, and seen in its true 
perspective, when we discern the relation between the “teaching of 
the traditions" and this “coming of the gospel". 

We will now cite two representative answers to this question. 


II) The “relation” itself according to 
(1 C. H. Dodd 147 


Dodd's starting-point is “a clear distinction between preaching and 
teaching" (3) in the New Testament. “Preaching ... is the public 
proclamation of Christianity to the non-Christian world” (4), whereas 
diddoxev, which is identified with waparAnoıs, is “addressed to a 
congregation already established in the faith” (5). He describes the 
kerygma as follows : “‘(it) signifies not the action of the preacher, but 
that which he preaches ..." (3). To discover more about that “that” 
Dodd reconstructs the different, generally known themes of the 
original apostolic preaching. These themes are the “data of faith". 
How then are they related to the problem of the understanding? “It 


146 Statements like, e.g., “By ras wapaddc. are meant ‘doctrines and precepts delivered 
to the world by the Apostles’... as a revelation from God” (Blo 493) certainly need 
qualification if they are really to say something about the situation referred to in our 
passage. 

147 Dodd, C. H., Apostolic Preaching and its developments, London, 1936. 
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(which is here one datum of faith, namely the coming judgment, but 
that stands for all the other data) is not something for which Paul 
argues, but something from which he argues; something therefore 
which we may legitimately assume to have been part of his fundamental 
preaching" (16). In other words, the kerygma is epistemologically 
characterized by the exclusion of “arguing for". This “arguing for" 
first appears in the Sıödoreıv. This is described more fully : *'8ódokew 
is in a large majority of cases ethical instruction. Occasionally it 
seems to include what we should call apologetic, that is, the reasoned 
commendation of Christianity to persons interested but not yet con- 
vinced" (4f.). These "teachings" are “all addressed to readers already 
Christian, and they deal with theolcgical and ethical problems arising 
out of the attempt to follow the Christian way of life and thought in 
a non-Christian world ... They presuppose the Preaching. They ex- 
pound and defend the implications of the Gospel rather than pro- 
claim it" (8). Aiddoxewv, he says elsewhere, represents “the theological 
superstructure of this thought", “which can be clearly distinguished 
from"... “what Paul was accustomed to preach as Gospel" (12). By 
means of these phrases, “clearly distinguished from" and “clear 
distinction” (3), Dodd is in a position to exclude the intellectual 
element entirely from the original preaching and to give a place 
only in the S:ddcxew as “... instruction ... reasoned commendation ...” 
(4), “... theological superstructure of his thought ..." (12), “... arguing 
for ..." (16). Dodd considers that this distinction coincides with that 
between the earlier oral preaching and the letters written later. Con- 
clusions : the intellectual element in d:ddcxe is thus retained. But 
at the same time this d:ddoKewv is separated from xnpvocew, from the 
real “coming of the gospel", and has a place only in the life of those 
already converted. 


(2 K. H. Rengstorf 148 


He shows how the purpose of the 8i8dokwv in secular Greek is 
"the highest possible development of the talents of the pupil" (135). 
The &ddoxew “mediates instruction which by way of perception 
exercises a formative influence on the men concerned" (141). “The 
word calls attention to two aspects, being applied on the one side to 


148 Art. diddoxw in T'DNT II 135-166. K. Wegenast's article in TABI 852ff. does not 
add to this. 
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the insight of the one who is to be instructed and on the other to the 
knowledge presupposed in the teacher" (135). "How strong the 
intellectual ... element in d:ddcxeu is" (136) is then shown by means 
of its usage in colloquial language as attested by papyri and ostraca, 
where ói&áckew means “to demonstrate, to prove, to show" (136). 
His basic point in all this is, positively, that diddoxewv has only “an 
intellectual reference" (137) both in classical and postclassical writers 
and also in the writings of Philo, that &doxew has “a strongly 
intellectual use" (141) and “von Haus aus die Wendung an den 
Intellekt vollzieht" (ThWB 144), and that “everything lies in the 
sphere of the intellect" (141). Negatively, he shows that “the idea of 
total claim is not to be detected in secular Greek" (137). 

This clearly shows the difference from the LXX : “The diddoxew 
of the LXX always lays claim to the whole man and not merely to 
certain parts of him" (137). For “in secular Greek ... the aim is to 
develop talents and potentialities. In the LXX (OT)... the concern 
is with the whole man ..." (137). The “concern with the whole man” 
here is used quite specifically of “vor allem ... den Willen" (139) ;149 
the “Wendung an den Intellekt", to the “Einsicht”, is subordinated 
to this.150 

If the appeal to the intellect has already clearly been assigned a 
place after and below that of the appeal to the will, then it is only 
a short step further to discover what is supposed to be characteristic 
of the New Testament: the “novel feature in this use by the 
Evangelists is the complete suppression (— radikale Überwindung) 
of the intellectual element present in non-biblical usage" (141). That 
is made clear by a comparison with Philo, who linguistically is an 
heir of the sophists (he uses d:ddcxew in the sense of the intellectual 
and rational communication of knowledge and understanding): for 
him &ióáckew “is a function of the thinker in which he addresses him- 
self primarily to the thinking powers of his fellows. That is the exact 


149 Wegenast, loc. cit., 852 : “Ziel allen Lehrens ist die Vermittlung von Wissen und 
Kónnen und darin die Entwicklung der Anlagen des Schülers, nicht aber die Anbahnung 
von Willensentscheidungen”. 

150 In rabbinic usage 17 is “in the strict sense, however, ... a specialised term for 
the translation of the Torah into concrete directions for the life of the individual" 
(TDNT 138). Wegenast (loc. cit., 853) adds : “Dass das Rabbinat mit diesem Verständnis 
von limmed dem hell. Verständnis von &ddoxew ... näher stehe als dem z.B. der LXX, 
wie zuweilen behauptet wird, ist wenig wahrscheinlich, denn bei aller intellektuellen 
Anstrengung des Auslegers ... geht es dem Rabbinat doch zweifellos nicht um die 
Ausbildung von Anlagen, sondern ... um den Gehorsam gegenüber dem Willen Gottes ...” 
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opposite of the d:8dexew of Jesus with its demands on the will” (142). 
Thus the subordination to be seen in the LXX becomes in the New 
Testament a thorough defeat. The "intellectual element" is blotted 
out (radix, radical) of the meaning of the word Oiódcxew. To use 
Rengstorf's language: if &ió&oxew in non-biblical usage “von Haus 
aus die Wendung an den Intellekt (vollzog)” (144) then this word and 
its meaning have lost their place in the “biblischer Raum" and have 
become homeless and “alienated”. 


It clearly follows that the meaning of the word has been so much 
“domesticated” that one can use it without much danger as a synonym 
for cnpüccew. In other words, àiódokew no longer means what it 
has “von Haus aus" and *wurzelhaft" meant, but is a parasite clinging 
to the meaning of xnpvocew. 

Conclusions : here 8iódoxew is seen in the closest possible connection 
with xnpvocewv, with the “coming of the gospel". But at the same 
time this d:ddcxew is more or less completely denied its “intellectual 
element". 


(3) Thus both of these scholars, and also countless others,!5! appear 
to be striving to keep the activity of preaching and the act of coming 
to faith free from intellectual influences, both on the part of the 
preacher and on that of the hearers. We have also said above that 
the intellectual element in preaching can only be seen in its proper 
perspective when it is seen in the wider context of the question as to 
the relation of the “teaching of the tradition" to the “coming of the 
gospel". That does not seem to me to have been noticed in previous 
attempts to answer this question. This has produced these distortions 
of a fact which, seen from the right angle, need not be explained away 
(away from xnpvocew, away from the root of diddoxew). 

Before we put forward our own attempt at a solution in our final 
section, we must put some questions to Dodd and Rengstorf. 


151 Here only a few samples: “ ‘teaching’, didache, succeeds the ‘preaching’ or 
kerygma” (Carrington, Ph., According to Mark, CUP, 1960, 49) and that in the sense 
that “der Lehrende von dem spricht, was der Mensch zu tun hat, der Ausrufende von 
dem, was Gott tun wird” (Schlatter, A., Der Evangelist Matthäus, Stuttgart, 1959, 121). 
Thus it is “Teaching (moral truths), Proclaiming (the good tidings of the kingdom)” 
(McNeile, A. H., The Gospel according to St. Matthew, London, 1915, 47). 
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(4) Questions put to 
i) C. H. Dodd 


Since Paul will have had his reasons for distinguishing xnpVooeıv 
and 8ió&okew, we now have to go on to ask, not about the fact of 
Dodd's distinction of "preaching" and “teaching”, but about its 
nature; we will do this on the basis of our own previous investigations 
and discoveries. 


a) Must one infer from the fact that there were two things like 
“kerygma” and "didache" in early Christianity that “kerygma” has 
nothing to do with diddoxew and “didache” has nothing to do with 
Knpvocey ? 


aa) The word 8ióáokew is found both in A 17, 1ff. and in 1/2 Th 
as an expression for the whole process of preaching the gospel, not just 
for the “instruction” or “exhortation” following this. 

bb) Since the éddoxev of the former preaching of the gospel 
(ev Adyw 11,5; dia Aóyov IT 2, 15) is continued in the 8ià rs érioroAMjs 
we can also say accordingly that the letters are ultimately “of the 
nature of kerygma” (8), and thus are a preaching of the gospel.!52 
That is confirmed by Timothy's mission (I 3, 1-5), which Dodd under- 
stands as “didactic” in contrast to Paul's “‘kerygmatic” activity. But 
here we must also note in the same verse the phrase ovvepyóv roô Oeod 
ev rÔ evdayyeAtiw. That we are on the right track here finds 
additional confirmation in the other passages in which Timothy is 
mentioned : 


Ph 2, 22 : &öodAevoev eis rò edayyekıov 

I C 16, 10 : rò yap Epyov kupiov Epyalerau ws Kaye 

II C 1, 19: ...ó év duw 8'$uóv knpvxOcís, pot Kal ... 
Tınodeov ... 


b) Must one infer from the fact that Paul in his letters often 
"argues from" that his former preaching was characterized by his 
omitting “to argue for" ? 


182 “,.. the epistles are ... not of the nature of kerygma ... They have the character 
of what the early Church called ‘teaching’ or ‘exhortation’ ” (8). 
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Àn example may make this clearer. According to Dodd, the theme 
of "return and judgment" was also part of the original preaching of 
the gospel. In fact, 1/2 Th makes this plain. But to say that “It is 
to be observed that in these passages the fact of judgment to come 
is appealed to as a datum of faith. It is not something for which Paul 
argues, but something from which he argues" (16) and to infer from 
that that “reasoned commendation of Christianity", “to expound and 
to defend" (8), “to argue for" only belonged to the second stage, to 
the didayy, and were not characteristic of the preaching of the gospel 


itself is doubtful for two reasons : 


aa) A itself and in particular the passage with which we dealt 
show that Paul’s kerygma was directed towards “persons interested 
but not yet convinced". And dıavoiywv and maparıdeuevos in A 17, 3, 
both expressions used for Paul's preaching, can only mean “to expound 
and to defend". 

bb) Paul can only argue in his letters from his earlier preaching 
because he had then argued for a new concept of the Messiah, for 
his return, ete. Then he wanted to anchor these “data of faith" (16) 
in the voös (cf. diaAdyeodar-ävarpivew in A 17, 3). That is indeed the 
point of his repeated “‘you yourselves know very well", “do you not 
remember ?", 

Thus we find the “clear distinction "between “to argue from” 
and “to argue for", between “simple proclamation" and “reasoned 
commendation”, between “to proclaim” and “to expound and defend" 
problematic and not very helpful. On the contrary, we suppose that 
the so-called "facts", the “data of faith", in Paul's preaching were 
very far from being bruta facta characterized by the absence of “‘reason- 
ed commendation”. Rather they seem to have been much more closely 
related to the “theological superstructure of his thought”, that is, 
to be part of the process of ài&dokei.152 


i) K. H. Rengstorf 
In order to assess Rengstorf's exposition and resultant interpretation 


aright we would have to investigate more closely the word 8i8áokew 
and its actual use in non-biblical and biblical Greek. Yet some questions 


153 Cf. the discussion in Furnish, V. P., Theology and Ethics in Paul, New York, 
1968, 106-11. 
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already arise from our previous investigation which should be put to 
Rengstorf. 


a) Isitcorrect that the difference between the meanings of diddonew 
in secular Greek and in the New Testament is determined on the 
basis of relatively extreme examples ? 

Our starting-point in our critique of Dodd was his sharp separation 
of preaching from teaching. Though Rengstorf’s ideas are different, 
he can also be criticized for a sharp either-or. For he understands 
teaching, with all that it involves, so much from the point of view 
of preaching that teaching has really lost «is own character in his 
treatment. Let us recall his words: the “novel feature in this use 
by the Evangelists is the complete suppression (— radikale Über- 
windung) of the intellectual element present in non-biblical usage" 
(141). Comparing this with Philo's use of d:ddoxew as “a function of 
the thinker in which he addresses himself primarily to the thinking 
powers of his fellows” (142), he says that “This is the exact opposite 
of the S:ddaexew of Jesus ..." (142). But we have, as in Dodd's case, 
to ask whether this sharp contrast is really correct. Is one closer to 
the real issue when one uses the category “exact opposite’? How 
does that category apply while the usages have unquestionably at 
least one thing in common, namely that they use the same word? 
Is it really true that Philo's dddoxew has nothing at all to do with 
the human will? Is it really true that Jesus’ Suödoreıw “with its 
demands on the will" can make them without any appeal “to the 
thinking powers" of his hearers? For that would then be “the exact 
opposite", the “radikale Überwindung des intellektuellen Moments". 

If the "intellectual element" is "von Haus aus" proper to the 
meaning of Giódokew, i.e. if the “intellectual element" is a constitutive 
part of SiSdcxew, but this “Stammeigenschaft” has been completely 
destroyed, i.e. extinguished, devalued, what are we left with but a 
word which has lost s meaning which was proper to it alone ? 

But phrases like “radikale Überwindung” and “the exact opposite” 
are formulations which follow logically from a quite definite idea 
which Rengstorf expresses thus: on the one hand there are the 
Greeks who, whenever they speak of 0i8dokew, refer only to “certain 
parts" of man but never to “the whole man” (137). But this statement 
follows from a very definite concept of the “whole man", for the 
LXX “always lays claim to the whole man" when it speaks of &i8dokew. 
The "whole man" is here seen as involving the "intellect" and above 
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all the “will”; consequently it is the lack of the element of the will 
which so impoverishes the Greek idea of àiódokew. Yet we must ask 

aa) whether the meaning of d:ddoxew for the Greeks has really 
been understood independently and so whether enough thought has 
been given to the possibility that the Greek concept of diddoxew is 
fundamental more comprehensive than a comparison with the 
Hebrew idea leads us to believe, and 

bb) whether "intellect" and “will” together make up “the whole 
man"; or does one not have to speak here of Hebrew and biblical 
nuances being given to this Greek word? Certainly Rengstorf would 
have been more judicious in his inference if he had compared 8iódoketw 
and vovÜerety with one another. For if àiódokew is a matter of “die 
Entwicklung und Führung des Intellekts", then “wird durch vovdereiv 
auf den Willen und das Gefühl ... emgewirkt’’.154 

We must emphasize again that we are not in a position to decide 
whether this distinction which Rengstorf makes in the meanings of 
Giódokew is accurate and really characteristic. But we cannot avoid 
the impression that the non-biblical idea is being deliberately played 
down in order to make more of the biblical one. Both the non-biblical 
and the biblical usage seem to me to militate against this : 


aa) the non-biblical usage of 8i&dokew : on the negative side we 
suspect that Rengstorf can only speak of a “radikalen Überwindung 
des intellektuellen Moments" in 8iàdokew because he always selects 
relatively extreme examples from both the Greek side and from the 
biblical side to contrast them with one another. But then it is easy 
to talk of “radikaler Überwindung” without seeing that this “radikale 
Überwindung" had already taken place within the more basic semantic 
field of 8ióáokew—even before the idea of 8&i6dokew was taken over 
by the LXX usage. At any rate the significance and value of the 
intellect in the sophisitic movement can in no way serve as the yard- 
stick by which one measures how much store the Greeks in general 
set by the “intellectual element" in the life of men.155 

Positively we must say that 


154 F, Selter in TABI 273. 

155 We can illustrate what is meant here from a completely different context: no 
one who wants to describe the nature of Christianity will start from its off-shoots (e.g. 
the Crusades) and describe them as ““characteristie”. Just as little does it help to try 
to understand communism from Stalinism. 
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a) 8&ióáckew in Greek includes not only the handing on of theoretical 
knowledge, but also teaching through one's own example. 

B) Essentially dSdoxew had the aim, not of passing on neutral and 
insignificant scraps of information, but of making man “capable of 
living". 


These observations alone show that it is going too far to say that 
there is “not (= nichts!) to be detected ..." when one asserts that 
“The idea of a total claim is not to be detected in secular Greek" 
(137). A clear distinction between “only intellect" and **will", between 
"not a whole man" and “whole man" is at least more problematic 
than Rengstorf would have us believe. 

bb) 1/2 Thessalonians: if the blotting out of the intellectual 
element is characteristic of the biblical understanding of 8iódexew 
then we can only rate Paul as anachronistic. For his concern is still 
to emphasize the positive function of the voös as the “state of 
sensibleness" in the life of a Christian. Paul's charge against the 
Thessalonian Christians is precisely this, that they have let the 
"intellectual element" which was contained in the previous apostolic 
preaching be blotted out and have abandoned it. They have torn 
loose from their anchor of understanding and have thus rendered their 
voids hors de combat. Now Rengstorf holds that in the biblical use of 
diSdoxew we do not find that “S:ddoxew mediates instruction which 
by way of perception exercises a formative influence on the man 
concerned" (141). Since Rengstorf has emptied the idea of 8i8dokew 
of all intellectual meaning, we cannot be surprised when he finds 
himself in basically the same position as the erring Christians in 
Thessalonica who “let their imagination rather than their reason 
dictate their understanding of the Parousia”.15° But that means that 
one has to refuse to let oneself be influenced “by way of perception". 
What Paul criticizes in them Rengstorf praises. 

To be sure, this is to exaggerate the consequences. But it may 
show where Rengstorf's postulated distinction between secular Greek 
and the biblical use of diddoxew can lead us if we do not work with 
greater subtlety and circumspection. For what Rengstorf wants to 
show through the history of the meaning of àiódoxew is that in the 
biblical sphere the intellect itself has been utterly blotted out along 
with this “intellectual element". The example of the word 8iódokew 


156 Mor 2, 214. 
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shows that the division between the Greeks and the Bible lies in the 
fact that the first are “intellekthörig” and the latter is “intellekt- 
feindlich". 

Hence, we suppose, Rengstorf's exegesis is the result, of his already- 
held view that faith can only come into play, can only appear, when 
every intellectual element has first been swept away, ie. has been 
completely blotted out. 


b) Cannot parallels to Paul's understanding of 8i8dokew be found 
in the more basic range of meanings of dıdaokeıv ? 

aa) The long process of learning : the imperfect in II 2, 5 together 
with àiódokew in v. 15 points to the fact that here something is 
happening which is similar to what Rengstorf, referring to the non- 
biblical use of 8i8doxew, describes thus : "Thus dore is the word 
used more especially for the impartation of ... knowledge when there 
is continued activity with a view to gradual, systematic and therefore 
all the more fundamental assimilation" (135). 

bb) The example of the teacher as a “bridge” : Rengstorf, again 
referring to the non-biblical use of d:ddoxew, shows that “especially 
when it is a question of practical arts and crafts, the example of the 
teacher forms a bridge to the knowledge and ability of the pupil" 
(135). “ ‘Pupil’ ” he continues (135, n. 2) “is not to be understood 
here as though the scholar were merely passive". Both seem to me 
to have a parallel in Paul's thinking. 

a) When Paul in I12, 15 says in general terms that the Thessa- 
lonians “were taught the traditions" and when in 3, 6 he then describes 
his own conduct as tradition in the sense of a ros (v. 9), which thus 
also falls under the heading of “being taught", then Paul is using 
éiSdoxew in a sense which is in striking agreement with the “non- 
biblical secular" meaning of Oiódekew—the practical conduct (epı- 
mareiv) corresponding to the “practical arts and crafts" of secular 
usage. And doubtless “the example of the teacher" is here “a bridge 
to the knowledge and ability of the pupil". From this viewpoint the 
connection of life and instruction as both being “teaching of the 
traditions" is quite intelligible against the background of the use and 
meaning of this word in secular Greek. But this is not to deny that 
here rabbinic influence is quite possible." But this much is clear, 


18? Of, Wegenast, K., Das Verständnis der Tradition bei Paulus und in den Deutero- 
paulinen, W MANT 8, 1962, 118, n. 3. 
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that Paul's appearance and conduct had a didactic function. He can 
therefore "argue" with his exemplary life. 

B) In connection with our investigation of dtaAdyeodaı and 
dvakpivew the idea also suggested itself that the learner actively 
participates in the learning process. 


CONCLUSIONS : 
THE REASONS FOR AND THE SIGNIFICANCE AND FUNCTION 
OF HUMAN REASON IN PREACHING 


§3 


Here it was simply shown that Paul in no way depreciated his 
Aóyos, contrary to the belief of most. But nothing further could be 
said about the actual function and resultant significance of this Aóyos 
in the gospel-event as a whole and in particular for the understanding 
of this gospel. 


$4 


From the investigation of both sections we can infer that Paul in 
his preaching was concerned to anchor the "gospel" in the vods of the 
Thessalonians. This can also be regarded as characteristic of Paul's 
preaching in general. And it is in the teaching of the mapaödceıs, 
whether by the Aóyos or by the èmoroàń, that this “intellectual 
anchoring" took place. That is the function and significance of the 
Aóyos. 


Concluding observations and summary 


I) Whatever the content of Paul's preaching may be, it is character- 
ized by ¢povetv which is diametrically opposed to all caAeveo@at.t 
Pauls purpose was to recall them to that ópovetv. By means of this 
$poveiv the so “extraordinary” and in every respect "abnormal" 
gospel was to be “trans-lated into” (ueber-setzt) them, translated into 
the internal thinking and external practice of the “ordinary” and also 
otherwise “normal”. It had to become rooted and established on this 
ground. But if it was to be rooted there it had to be “intellectually 


1 i) We have recognized in A 28, 22 this dpoveiv to be the basic character of Paul's 
karayyéAAew. 

ii) Is it not significant that duadcda: and oadeveofat aaAcv. [ vatov. in the New Testa- 
ment), which according to Plu Mor 68F are parallel terms for the description of those 
who have moved away from ópoveiv, are used in the New Testament (1 C and here) 
about people who either understood themselves to be already resurrected or understood 
Christ to have already come again ? 
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anchored”. For only this being anchored can lead the hearer to clear 
thinking—especially in view of this “extraordinary” gospel. So Paul 
would not allow either himself or his hearers to omit thinking and 
thinking through. 

The following point will confirm that this rightly reflects Paul’s 
basic purpose and concern as expressed in his Aóyos and his émoroAy : 
in I 1, 5 Paul emphasizes the word-less and more spectacular phenom- 
ena that attest the gospel, as opposed to "speaking". But Paul does 
not maintain this evaluation in these two letters. In other words, 
when Paul speaks at all of more spectacular manifestations, he does 
so within the framework of his own appearance and ordinary behaviour 
in which he tried to avoid drawing attention to himself. The ev övvaueı 
seems to be “bridled” in the rest of the letter within the form of 
ordinary everyday life and in no respect in the form of miraculous 
demonstrations of power. That means that if such things did happen 
during Paul’s stay in Thessalonica they have no particular significance 
for the exposition and justification of his thinking or for the under- 
standing of the gospel. Already here we can see his inclination towards 
“intelligibility”, not in inconceivable, inimitable miracles, but in 
conduct which is utterly intelligible and therefore can be imitated. 
Paul rather justifies all his statements, exhortations, etc., by referring 
back to his former Adyos and his diddoxew. That is what the Thessa- 
lonians should recall, and not special manifestations of the Spirit in 
charismatic signs of power. 

Therein lay a great temptation, to match and to answer the 
"extraordinariness" of the gospel with extraordinary reactions, 
perhaps with the abandoning both of outward ways of proper behaviour 
and of inward ways of sensible thought. 

So it is significant that it is the very fact of their having been 
chosen and called which they used to justify their desire to precipitate 
the “heavenly rapture’, which was in Paul’s eyes the strongest 
reason for holding on to the traditions that they had been taught 
(II 2, 14f.). “Being called" means no „being called away" from their 
natural capacities of thought and judgment. So, just as they could 
trace their “election” from the “coming of the gospel", so they should 
now draw the consequences from their "election" with regard to their 
responsibility towards the world. For only through the or7jxere, 
kpareite tas mapaddcets can there be a true orjxere ev kvpio (I3, 8). 
For how could one “stand” when one had lost one's “mental balance”, 
one's “intellektuelle Gleichgewicht"? How could one be “in the 
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Lord" when one was at the same time “out of one’s mind”? How 
could one be close to the Lord when one was far from one’s voids? No, 
only if one “bei der Vernunft bleibt" can one also “bei der Wahrheit 
bleiben". This is "der einzig sichere Weg, sie bei dem Grunde ihres 
Heils, dem Evangelium selbst, zu halten".? 

This raises the final question, what exactly the human reason has 
to do with this “basis of their salvation" and with this abiding “in 
the truth”? 


II) We must start by recognizing that it is in the teaching of the 
traditions that the "intellectual anchoring” of the gospel takes place. 
It follows that ultimately we can only see the reason and the necessity 
for employing the human reason in preaching from the relationship 
in which the “teaching of the traditions’ stands to the “coming of 
the gospel”. Thus there is a relationship between the “gospel” and 
the "teaching of the traditions", and not a contrast. Consequently 
the question that we must ask is: How closely are they related to 
one another ? 

With regard to 1/2 Th there seem to be basically two things to be 
said : 


(1) Paul, the witness, presupposes other witnesses; he takes up a 
tradition and thus is a link in a chain of tradition, although that is 
only really discernible in a very few cases. But 2 Th, in particular 
ch. 2, does recall this fact. 

(2) But at the same time Paul is more than a mouthpiece for 
historical traditions that have been handed down to him in a fixed 
form. For Paul wapaddce:s are not so much something “handed 
down, but something handed over”. 

But how can we explain this apparent contradiction? It seems to 
me that we must fix our attention on two things: 


(1) The hearer of the “message” 


Paul is called upon to be a “witness for" by virtue of his own historical 
situation and is therefore called to be a teacher of the tradition, i.e. 


2 Bor 381. 
3 Ea 297. 
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constantly to translate the traditions that he has received and that 
have been passed on to him. 

That was already true of the so-called "missionary preaching" and 
it is true also of Paul's dealings with the already-existing Christian 
church in Thessalonica, shaken as it was by crises. So in 1/2 Th we 
constantly come across Paul reminding his readers of the traditions 
that they have already been taught, namely of the Aóyos. These letters 
are characterized throughout by the technique of “reminding” : Paul 
reminds them of the foundations, i.e. the “traditions”, which he once 
“intellectually anchored" amongst them, and from which this Christian 
community derived. With these Christians he reflects on the church's 
beginnings, and often does so the more emphatically because they 
themselves neglected to do so. Paul's indignant aposiopesis in II 2, 3f. 
betrays Paul's underlying idea: "If only you had thought through 
aright what we taught you earlier, then you would not have let your- 
selves be driven so quickly and needlessly from your senses". This is 
Paul's concern : to urge his message" again in the face of their crises 
— but only in that he again spells out and interprets anew this tradition 
of his in its implications for the present situation. This makes it plain 
that a mere quoting of "traditions" is inadequate both here and on 
the occasion of his first visit. Obviously Paul would not have executed 
his commission in that way. Thus the formative influence of “tradi- 
tions" or of “tradition” in general on Paul is limited, since he sees 
himself called upon to exercise freedom with respect to the actual 
wording of the tradition in the face of the situation in which he stands, 
and especially he together with his hearers, the Church. Thus through 
the 98e ew that he practised then and again now (cf. also 8taAéyeo004, 
&iavotyew, maparideodu, ópovetv) he comes to the point of remodelling 
the tradition—so much so that sometimes even the consistency of 
Paul's statements seems to be in question. 

But that poses the question why Paul felt bound to continue with 
this “labour of teaching" and ever new translations of the tradition, 
apart from the demands of these various circumstances. 


(2) The "subject" of the message 
The reason lies in the "witness to", lies in the tradition itself, in this 
tradition. 


i) This “tradition” was “preaching” and 
ii) was meant to be handed on as preaching. 
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i) This tradition only came to exist as witness, as witness to the 
known and encountered presence of the risen Christ. 

So this tradition always came to Paul and his fellow witnesses as 
preaching, i.e. as the profoundly existential attestation of the presence 
and rule of Jesus Christ. In such "traditions" Paul apparently en- 
countered the same present Lord as he encountered before Damascus. 
From this point of view tradition was never, could never be for Paul 
just “tradition”, but was always witness. 

ii) But if he who is Lord of the present was encountered by the 
witnesses in and through the “traditions”, then their further dealings 
with these traditions must have from then on been determined and 
influenced by their knowledge of this presence. That must have left 
its traces on the "traditions". 

We will point out here two such traces : 

a) this tradition allowed of nothing else than a witnessing trans- 
mission. The very character of this tradition predetermined the need 
to transmit ib as witness. For the point of its existence lay in the fact 
that the Lord whose unique history is attested in it, wants to be 
attested anew in every present. 

b) But that means that the presence of the risen Christ is primary 
and the tradition itself which testifies to him is secondary. Accordingly, 
Paul only uses these traditions; he uses them in the service of his 
preaching. He does so in order to point to the action of God in Jesus 
Christ that is attested in them. Thus he uses them in order to appeal 
by them to the substance of the traditions. And here the human reason 
clearly has its function and significance too: it should help the 
substance of the tradition to find expression. That means teaching 
of the tradition. So, just as Paul's "conduct", which is also "tradition", 
should point to the substance lying behind such a “tradition”, so Paul 
was concerned to let the traditions say what they had to say in a 
particular situation by means of &ió&oxew. 

It is therefore the presence of the risen Christ attested in the 
"traditions" and the lordship of Jesus Christ expressed in them which 
make this “tradition” ever anew become preaching; this happens 
when in this "tradition" taught by means of human reason men 
encounter the same present Lord whom Paul encountered before 
Damascus. Hence Paul could only ever pass on tradition as witness 
which found new words and new accents. Obedient witnessing did not 
mean for him the mere repetition of the tradition, but preaching 
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carried out in responsibility to the present situation of the hearers 
and the presence of the risen Christ. 

(1and 2) The obligation to employ the human reason in preaching 
the gospel therefore ultimately arises neither from the influence of 
actual circumstances nor from an alleged mobility and inner logic of 
the tradition. Rather this obligation arises from the fact that the 
Lord attested in this tradition with his word and his activity is no 
figure only of the past but is characterized by his being present. There- 
fore this obligation arises from the fact that in these traditions we 
we meet the Lord who wants to make himself heard today. 


III) The role of the human reason as it is reflected in Paul's preaching 
methods arises from the basic premise and the centre of his theology, 
that is, from the Christ-event. For this reason, tradition always 
becomes preaching and tradition is not only repeated and recited but 
is being “trans-lated” (ueber-setzt) through the “labour of teaching" 
and thus spoken as a contemporary message for the present time. 
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